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ABSTRACT 


The work deals with the Arab conquests from the first 
invasions of foreign territory up to the death of ‘Uthman. 
The subject-matter comprises the reduction, pacification and 
occupation of the conquered areas, data being drawn from the 
major Arabic sources, from some Persian local histories, and 
from two Christian historians. A computer was used to assist 
in processing the information, the resulting documents being 
used in sorting, presenting and analysing the data. 
The work consists of the following sections; 
I. Introduction. 
II. List of Primary sources, Secondary works and tanta. 
Ill. Appraisal of the Sources. 
IV. Reports and Commentaries by Regions. 
For each region the reports on Terminations of Hostilities 
are presented systematically in categories, each report 
with full references. This list is followed by a 
Commentary, giving first a brief survey of the conquest, 
and then a discussion and evaluation of the reports. 
Vv. Analysis of the Reports and Conclusion. 
The reports are considered as a whole, and are analysed 
by quantitative and qualitative methods. 
In the Conclusion the results of the work are summarized 
and a brief assessment is made of the effect of the 


Terminations of Hostilities upon the outcome of the conquests. 
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Section I 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


i) Purpose and Scope of the Work 
The purpose of this work is twofold: first, to present in 


a form readily available for reference the data given in the 
sources on the Termination of. Hostilities - reports of treaties, 
conquests, and the terms imposed upon or agreed with the conquered 
peoples; secondly to evaluate the data, assess the reliability 
of the various reports, md estimate the military and political 
effects of these terminations of hostilities in the immediate 
aftermath d the early conquests. 

The period chosen for research is from A.D. 634/A.H. 12 to 
A.D. 656/A.H. 35, i.e. from the first significant incursims into 
Byzantine and Sasanid territory until the death of ‘Uthman. This, 
it is felt, is a clearly defined period of the Muslim conquests, 
which saw the permanent conquest of Egypt, Greater Syria, ‘Iraq, 
Mesopotamia, md the Iranian plateau, and the beginning of full- 
scale operations in North Africa, Northern Tran, and Armenia. In 
this period also can be placed the beginnings of Muslim civil ad- 
ministration, the establishment of garrison towns, and the first 
considerable migrations of tribal Arabs into the conquered areas. 
This, the first phase of the Muslim expansion, ended at, or just 


before, the assassination of ‘Uthman. The intemal dissensions which 


nea 


preceded and followed this event, which are themselves partly 
attributable to the success of thefirst conquests, appear to 
have caused a prolonged hiatus in the progress of Muslim arms, a 
progress which was notresumed with full energy until the Umayyads 
were firmly installed in power. 

The subject hag also been limited in two other ways. It 
was felt advisable to confine discussim to land operatims. 
Seaborne operatims were mainly a later development, and would 
certainly repay further detailed study, which is, however, beyond 
the scope of the present work. Nor was it felt desirable to include 
a specific examination of legal or fiscal problems, except insofar 
as they impinge upon military considerations. The early figh 
authors were, of course, camsulted for the valuable narratives of 


the conquests which they contain. 


ii) Data Processing 


In the sources there are many hundreds of reports on the 
termination of hostilities. Although many reports are similar, 
others show wide variations; treaties for Khurasan, for instance, 
are quite different from treaties for Egypt, but, in addition, 
different reports forthe same event often vary widely. The process- 
ing of this diverse data presented a certain problem, a difficult 


problem to resolve by conventional means, but one which lent itself 


ne Peres, eer oe 


admirably to resolution by formal treatment. It was decided, 
therefore, to code the reports, record them on data processing 
sheets, then onto punched cards, and finally sort the accumulated 
information on a computer. An ordinary electro-mechanical sorter 
with printing facilities, although more cumbersome, would have 

been equally effective, but the computer was preferred for two 
reasons. First, it was readily accessible to the author, and 
secondly its use in this manner gave valuable experience for 

future developments of a more complex nature. The facility provided 
by a computer, for storing, and adding to, information on magnetic 


tape, and abstracting that information in the form required, 


especially if the output can give predictive results, obviously 


has wide applications for historical research. 

The method adopted for the present work was as follows: 
each report was coded for sorting, the first major key being by 
area, to give a printout sorted into eight regims. The second, 
and most important, coding was by nine keys, each for a given 
statement. If that statement oceurred a 'Y' for 'Yes' was in- 
serted, if not a 'N' for 'No' was written. These statements were 
l. gulp 2. aman 3. dhimma 4, jizya 5. kharaj 6. tribute 
7. other conditions 8. Shar$ 9. ‘Ahd. The final, minor, key 


was by Hijra date. 


acai eae aa a aa eS ia a aN ae aT e 


All other relevant information - item no., source, isnad, 
place name, how the conquest was achieved, the contracting parties, 
and other details — was added on the data sheet, or on a separate 
handwritten card, or on both. 

A simple COBOL program was then written for the computer 
(a Honeywell Series '200' machine) requesting two different reports: 
La Divided into regions, then sorted into terminations 

with identical terms, finally by Hijra date. 
es As 1. but not divided into regions. 
These reports, together with the handwritten cards, then became 
the working documents for the preparatim of the thesisin its 
final form. 

The writer found that this approach offered several advantages. 
One was the convenience, once the coding had been established, of 
recording the date. More important was that one could defer the 
introduction of a typology until after the material had been coded 
and sorted, hence minimising the temptation to establish a pattem 
prematurely. Working with the computer facilitated orderly pre- 
sentation of data, and moreover showed certain salient features 
at a glance e.g. the prevalence of 'tribute' type treaties in 


Khuraésan. 
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iii) Presentation 

Section II lists the Primary sources, with the abbreviatims 
used in references, the Secondary sources, and the Isnads. All 
isnads given were recorded and are included in this list, with the 
code which is used in the references. 

Section III is a discussion of the sources. 

This section is followed by the main part of the work, presented 
by regions, eachregion having first alist of reports, then an 
evaluation of these reports and an appreciation. The final section 
of the work is devoted to a brief analysis of the reports, and 


the Conclusian. 


The regional sections, therefore, consist of two parts - 


| attestations md commentary, end the two are kept quite separate. 


The reports are set down without comments, either upon their con- 
tents or their reliability, this evaluation being reserved for the 
second part of the sectinn. The reports give either the substance 
of the text or an exact translation; in the latter case, the state— 
ment is placed in quotation marks. 

The reports of terminatinns are listed according to a typology, 
which is considered to have significance, although other valid 
arrangements could perhaps be suggested. As mentioned above the 
reports were sorted totally by the application of nine ‘yes-no' 


questions, so that the possible number of different types is obviously 


ll. 


2? or 512, In fact over 70 different types were identified, tut 
division into so large a number would have been cumbersome and 
artificial. After a careful examination of the material the 


following typology was therefore established: 


Primary Types 
A. No gulh ~- i.e. ‘anwatan or unspecified 


B. pulp, but not aman or dhimma 


C. ul, with aman or dhimma or both. 


Secondary Types | 
(Sorted within the primary types) 


1. No other data. — 

2. Other conditions, but not tribute, jizya or kharaj. 
(Obviously type A always excludes gulh, type B 
always excludes aman and/or dhimma, 

oF Tribute, other conditions, but not jizya or kharaj. 


4. Kharaj, other conditions, but not jizya. 


9.  Jizya, other conditims, but not kharaj. 

6. Kharaj and jizya and any other conditions. 
The more complex the arrangement, therefore, the higher will be its 
alphanumeric rating. Type C6 could (but never does) include all 


the possible conditions of a negotiated peace. 


12. 


Mention must now be made of the problem of definitions and 
theresolution of ambiguities. In the present case the principle 
was adopted of closely following the literal sense of the text in 
order to decide upon the appropriate category, leaving the dis- 
cussion of dubious cases for the commentary. The method was as 
follows: 

Ls Four expressions, with technical connotatims, are never 
used unless the actual word occurs in the text. These 
ares dhimma, kharaj, jizya, and ‘ahd. 

2. A treaty is classed as gulpan if the word gulh is used, 
as in the great majority of cases. Occasionally, events 
are put into this category, although the actual word does 
‘not ‘occur, if the circumstances strongly indicate a settle- 
ment; OB. there was no fighting, there were negotations, 
there was an ‘ahd, Occurrence of the terms ‘anwatan or 
gasran naturally preclude the use of this category. 

36 The event is put into category 'C' if the words aman or dhimma 
occur, or if it is stated that there was a prohibition on 
killing or taking captives, 

4. Sharj,is used if the word occurs, or if the validity of the 
treaty is said to depend upon the observance of its terms. 

5s 'Tribute' is used as a general term covering all payments, 


when neither jizya or kharaj is mentioned. Sometimes 'tax' 


13. 


is preferred if this is the unequivocal meaning of the 
. text. 

6. 'Other conditions' is self-explanatory, md covers con- 
ditions such as hospitality, religious restrictions, giving 
aid and advice etc. These are always given in full in the 
report. 

7. Verbs are taken to lmve the same connotatim as nouns for 
categorising - e.g. Amana for aman, salaha for gulh. 

8. Where any of the key words occur inthe text, they are given 
in transcribed form in the wport. This makes for monotonous 
reading, but it is necessary inthe interests of accuracy. 

A discussion on the selection, use, and reliance placed on 
the various sources will be found in sexta III. Even from those 
sources used, however, it was impossible to make a fully compre- 
hensive listing of all reports of Terminations of Hostilities. 
Omissions were of two kinds: first, if the subject is dealt with 
at great length by several authors, with many repetitions which 
have no important variations, then a representative selection of 
these reports was made, and an indication given of the provenance 
of those omitted. This applies mrticularly to the reports on the 
settlementof the Sawad in Abu ‘Ubayd, Abu Yusuf, and Baladhuri. 
The second category concems passages where the a was aware 
that undue attentim had been given by the historian to quite 


minor episodes. This is most noticeable in the very lengthy 


14. 


narrative in Tabari aavoted to the minor campaigns in *‘Traq 

between the battle of the Bridge and the battle of Qadisiyya 
particularly when compared with his summary treatment of the 
Syrian md Egyptian campaigns. 

It is felt, nevertheless, that a wide coverage of the 
available data has been made, and that for important events an 
ample selection has been presented. Indeed, reports have been 
included despite the fact that they were felt to be suspect a 
even false. And for the events of less importance - captures of 
towns, villages, and small: areas of land — the large majority of 
those given in the sources have been listed. 

This work is not designed as a general history of the early 
- Muslim conquests, although one would expect its substance to be 
contained in any such history. For the convenience of the reader, 
however, in each regional sectim, at the beginning of the commentary, 
a brief narrative of the main events of the conquest of that region 
has been given, accompanied by references to primary and secondary 
sources, but not to isnads. In the preparation of these narratives 
the writer had recourse to the works of such authors as Butler, 
de Goeje, andparticularly Caetani. These summaries are, however, 
merely a chronological framework upon which is built the following 
discussion of the Termination of Hostilities, and avoid, as far 
as is possible, controversial points which are dealt with in that 


discussion. 


section II 


LIST OF SOURCES, WORKS, AND ISNADS 


15. 


2a. 


5a. 


LIST OF SOURCES 


Source 
(a) Arabic 


Al-fabari: Abu Ja‘far Mupammad 
b. Jarir. 


Annales quos scripsit etc. 


Ed. M.J. de Goeje, Leyden 1879- 
1901; First Series. 


Al-Baladhuris Abmad b. Yabya _ 
b. Jabir b. Dawud. 


Liber Expugnationis Regionum 
Ed. M.J. de Goeje, Leyden 1866. 


Idem. The Origins of the Islamic 


State 


English transaction by P.K.Hitti, 
New York 1916. 


Al-Ya‘qubi: Apmad b. Abi Ya‘qub 
b. Wadi. 


Historiae - Vol. II 

Ed. M.Th. Houtsma, Leyden 1883. 
Al-Dinawari: Abu Hanifa. 
Al-Akhbar al-Jiwal 

Ed. V. Guirgass, Leyden 1888 
Al-Baladhuri: Ansab al-Ashraf 
Istanbul M.S. Ashir Efendi 597/8 


Vol II of the M.S. 


Abbreviation 


Ansab II 


16. 


Chronology 


224/839 - 310/923 


Died 279/892 


Died 284/897 


Died 281/894 


17. 


No. | Source Abbreviation Chronology 
5p. lLbad.: Vol V of the Hebrew Ansab G 


University Edition. 


Ed. S.D.Goitein, 
Jerusalem 1936. 


(Comprises pp. 918 - 1137 of 
the first vol. of the Istanbul 
M.S.) 

N.B. The first volume of the 
M.S. was studied, but apart 
from a few reports which were 
in the part edited by Goitein, 
no relevant information was 
Pound | Another part of the | 
first volume of the M.S., 
covering pp. 1 ~ 281, has been 
edited and published by 
Muhammad Hamidullah (Cairo 
1959) but as this @als with 
the period up to the death of 
the Prophet it also gave no 

_ relevant information. It was, 
however, invaluable for the com- 
plete index to the M.S. which 


it contains. 


A 
Oo 


Or 
ry 
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LO. 


Source Abbreviation 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam; Abu ‘Abd Allah FM 
Muhammad b. 
‘Abd Allah. 
Futuh Misr 


Ed. C.C.Torrey, New Haven 1922 


Ibn ‘Atham al-Kufi: Abu Muhammad Ibn A‘tham 
Abmad 


Futubh al-Buldan 
Istanbul M.S. Ahmed IIT 2956 
(Obtained in microfilm) 


Abu Yusuf: Ya‘qub b. Ibrahim AY 


Kitab al-Kharaj 


Bulag, Cairo, 1308 A.H. | 


Idem: French translation by 
BE. Fagnan, Paris 1921 


Abu ‘Ubayds al—-Qasim b. Sallam AU 
Kitab al-Amwal 

Cairo 1353 A.H. 

Qudama b. Ja‘far Q 
Kitab al-Khara; 

Part Seven in 'Taxation in Islam' 

by A. Ben Shemesh, Vol. II 


(English Translation) London 1965. 


18. 


Chronology 
182/798 - 257/871 


Composed 204/819 


113/732 - 182/798 


154/770 - 224/838 


250/864 - 320/932 


12. 


L3. 


14. 


ED. 


sou ree 
(b) Persian 
Ibn Isfandiyar: Muhammad b. 
al—Hasan. 


History of Tabaristan 

Edited and translated into 
English by E.G.Browne in Gibb 
Memorial Series, Leyden 1905. 
Hasan b. Muhammad Qummi. 
Tarikh-i-Qumm 

Translated into Persian by 
Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Hasan b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik al-Qummi. 

Ed. Sayyid Jalal al-Din fehrani 
Qnd Edition, Tehran 1353 AH. 


Al-Mafarrukhi: Mufaddal b. Sa‘d 
b. al-Busayn 


Mupasin Isfahan 

Ed. ‘Abbas Iqbal, Pehran 1949 

Anon: Tarikh-i-Sistan 

Ed. Malik al-Shu‘ara’ Bihar 

Tehran 1314/1935 

Al-Pakim al-Nisaburi: Mupammad 
b. ‘Abd 
Allah 

Tarikh Nishabur 

Ed. Bayman Karimi. 


Tehran 1339/1960. 


Abbreviation 


MH 


Qum 


Isf 


Sistan 


Nish 


19. 


Chronology 


Compiled 
c. 613/1216 


Arabic written 
378/988 
Persian translatim 


825/1422 


Arabic written 
421/1030 


Persian translation 


7290/1329 


321/933 - 405/1014 


LG. 


17. 


Source 


(c) Coptic: 


John of Nikiou: 


Chronique de Jean, Evéque 
de Nikiou 


Edited and French translation 


by M,H.Zotenberg, Paris 1883 


(a) Syriac 

Michael the Syrian: 

Chronique de Michel le Syrien 
Edited and French translation 


by J.B.Chabot, Paris 1901. 


Abbreviation 


JN 


MS 


Chronology 


Written 69% - 700 AD 


Jacobite Patriarch 
of Antioch, 


116 - 1199 A.D. 


1. 


2. 


el. 


LIST OF SECONDARY WORKS CONSULTED 


Note: Except where otherwise stated, 
these works are cited in the 


footnotes by authors' sumames. 


Brunschvig, Robert. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam et la Conquéte de 
l'Afrique du Nord par les Arabes - 


Btude Critique. 
In ‘Annales de l'Institut a'Btudes 


Orientales', University of Algiers, 
Vol. VI, 1942-1947, pp. 108-155. 
Caetani, L. Annali dell'islam. Milan, 1905-1926 
(10 Vols.). 
Cited as 'Ca' followed by the Hijra 
year aid the paragraph number. 
Idem. Chronografia islamica, Paris, 1912 (5 Vols.). 
Cited as 'Ca.Chron.' followed by the 


Hijra year md the p aragraph number. 


Butler, A.J. © The Arab Conquest of Esypt and the 1 ast 


thirty years of the Roman dominion. 
Oxford 1902. 


Wellhausen, J. Das arabische Reich und sein Sturz. 


Berlin 1902. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16, 


Li. 


Dennett, D.C. 


Schacht, J- 


Petersen, E.L. 

Al-puri, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
Khadduri, M. 

de Goeje, M.J. 

Musil, A. 

Bosworth, C.E. 


Gibb, H.A.R. 


Glubb, J.B. 


Beckmann, L, 


Hill, D.R. 


22. 


Conversion and the Poll-Tax in Early 


Islam. Cambridge, Mass. 1950. 

A Revaluation of Islamic Traditions. 

In Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1949, pp. 143-154. 

*‘ali_and Mu‘awiya in Barly Arabic Tradition. 
Copenhagen 1964. 


Bapth fi nash“at‘ilm al-tarikh ‘ind 


al-‘arab. Beirut 1960. 


War and Peace in the Law of Islam. 


Baltimore 1955 


Memo ire sur la conguéte de la Syrie. 


Leyden 1886, — 


Arabia Deserta. New York1927. 

Sistan under the Arabs. Rome 1968, 

The Arab Conquests in Central Asia. 

London 1923. 

The Great Arab Conquests. London 1963. 
Die Muslimischen Heere der Hroberungszeit. 
Hamburg, 1953 (Typewritten thesis). 

The Mobility of the Arab Armies in the 


Barly Conquests. 
University of Durham 1964 (Typewritten 


thesis for M.Litt.). 


LBs 


19. 


20. 


Hamidullah, M. 


Le Strange, G. 


Fisher, W.B. 


23. 


Majmu‘at al-Watha’iq aloSiyasiyya. 
Cairo 1956. 

The Lands of the EBastern Caliphate. 
second Edition, Cambridge, 1930. 


(Not cited. ) 


The Middle Hast - a Physical, Social 
and Regional Geography. 

London 1950. (Not cited.) 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New Hdition. 
References are given by title of 


article and page. 


De 


il. 


24. 


ISWAD LIST 


(i) Unclassified - Code U 

Sufyan b. Muhammad from his father and shaykhs. 

‘Amr b. Hammad b. Abi Hanifa from Malik b. Anas from Nafi‘ 
from Aslam. 

Aba ‘Ubayd from Hishém b. ‘Ammar from al-Walld b. Muslim 
from al-Awza ‘i. 

Muhammad b. Sahm al-Anteki from his father Salip al-Farra’ 
from Makhiad b. al-fusayn from shaykhs of the Syrian frontier. 
Apu ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Ju‘fl from Ibn al-Mubarak from ‘Abd 
Allah b. al-Walld from ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi Burra from his 


father. 


| Muhammad b. al-Sabab al-Bazzaz fron Hushaym from Isma‘il 


b. Abi Khalid from Qays b. Abi Hazim. 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from Ibn Wahb from Mupammad b. ‘Amr 


from Ibn Jurayj. 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from Ibn Wahb from Haywa b. Shuri 
from Bakr b. ‘Amr from ‘Abd Allah b.: Hubayra. 

Yabya b. Ayyub and Khalid b. Bumayd. 

Abu ‘Ubayd from Sa“id b. Abi Maryam from Yahya b. Ayyub 

from Ybayd Allah b. Abi Ja‘ far. 

Abmad b. Thabit al-Razi from someone who heard Ispaq b. “Isa 


mentioning this from Abu Ma‘ shar. 


le. 
13. 
14. 


1D. 


16, 


1’. 


18. 


19. 


22. 
256 
24. 


25. 


26. 


25.6 


Al-Walid b. Salip from Marpum al-Atfar from his father. 
Muhammad b. al-Mufaddal al-Mawsli from shaykhs of Sinjar. 

Abu Ayyub al—Mu’ addab al-Raqqi from Abu ‘Abd Allah al- 
Qargasani from his shaykhs. 

Abu ‘Ubayd from Isma“il b. Muj@lid from his father from al-Sha‘bi. 
Hisham b. ‘Ammar from Yabya b. Hamza from Tamim b. ‘Atiyya 
from ‘Abd Allah b. Qays al-Hamdani. 

Al-Hajjaj b. Abi Mani’ alone. 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from Ibn Wahb from Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
and ‘Umar b. Mupammad from Nafi‘ from Aslam, mawla of Umar. 
Shaybén b. Farrukh from Abu ‘Awana from al-Mughira from al- 


Saffap al-Shaybani. 


Sa“id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from al-Wagin. 


Hisham b. ‘Ammar al-Dimashqi from Yapya b. Hamza from 

Abu ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from ‘Ubada b. Nusayy from ‘Abd al-Rapman 
b. Ghanm. 

As 4. 

Hisham b., ‘Ammar from al-Walid b. Muslim from Safwan b. ‘Amr. 
Barmak b. “Abd Allah and other Shaykhs of Dabil. 

Abu Ayyun al-Raqqi from al—Hajjaj b. Abi Mani’ from his 
father from his grandfather. 

‘Amr b. Mupammad fran al-Hajjaj b. Abi Mand‘ from his father 


from his grandfather. 


27. 


32. 


33.6 


34. 


26. 


Al-Hajjaj b. Abi Mani’ from shaykhs of Ra’s al- ‘Ayn. 
Abu Nagr al—Tammar from Sharik b. ‘Abd Allah al-Nakha‘i from 
al-Hajjaj b. Arta from al-Hakam from ‘Abd Allah b. Mughaffal. 


‘abbas b. Hisham from his father from ‘Awana b. al-Hakam; 


also from Abii ‘Mbayda Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna from Abu ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’, 


Al-Husayn b. al-Aswad from Waki‘ from Fugayl b. Ghazwan from 
‘Abd Allah b. Hazim. 

Yazid b. Abi Habib — alone. 

Abu ‘Ubayd from ‘Abd Allah b. galip from Misa b. ‘AlT b. Ribsp 
al-Lajmi from his father. 

‘Abbas b. Hisham from his father from his grandfather and 


‘Awana b. al-Hakam. 


‘Mupammad b. ‘ga‘a, client of Banu Hashim, from Musa: b. Iem‘agi 


from Sulayman b. Muslim from his uncle, Bashir b. Abi Umayya. 


Mupammad b. Yabpya al-Tamimi from his shaykhs. 


Al-Husayn b. ‘Amr al-Ardabili from Wagid al-Ardabili from shaykhs. 


Ishaq d. Sulayman al-Shahrzuri from his father fran Muhammad 

b. Marwan from al-Kalbl fran some of the family of ‘Agra al- 
Bajali. 

Ishaq b. Sulaym@n al-Shahrzuri from his father from shaykhs. 
Not used. 

Rawh b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min from Ya‘qub from Abu “Agim al-Ramhurmuzi 
Ishaq b. Abi Isra’il from Ibn Mubarak fran It Jurayp from ‘Ata 


al-Khura sani. 


42. 


27. 


‘Umar b. Hafg al-‘Umari from Abu Budhayfa from Abu al-Ashhab 
from Abu Raja’. 

Ma‘mar b. al-Muthann@ and others. 

Ibn Wahb from ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Sharib. 

‘Uthman b. Salip - alone. 

Hafg b. ‘Umar from al-Haytham b. ‘Adi. 

Hani b. al-Mutawakkil from Musa b. Ayyub; and Rishdin b. 
Sa‘d from al-Hasan b. Thawban from Husayn b. Shafayy. 
‘Uthman b. Salih from Yahya b. Ayyub. 

‘Abd Allah b. Salih fram Yahya b. Ayyub from ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Abi Ja‘far. 


‘Uthman b. Salih from Ibn Wahb from Ibn An‘am from shaykhs. 


‘Yahya bs Khalid from Rishdin b. Sa‘d from ‘Aqil b. Khalid 


from Ibn Shihab. 

Sa‘Td b. Ufayr - alone. 

Yazid b. Abi Habib — alone. 

Dawud b. Abi Hind — alone. 

Shaykhs of Ghassan. 

Abu ‘Uthman and Jariya. 

Salim b. ‘Abd Allah - alone. 

‘Abd Allah b. Abmad b. Shabbuyeh al-Marawzi from his father 
from Sulayman b. Salih from ‘Abd Allah from ‘Ubayd Allah b. 


Sulayman from a client of Banu Abi al-“As, 
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65. 
66. 


67. 
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‘abd Allah b. Kathir al-‘Abdi from Ja‘far b. ‘Awn from Abu Janab 
from Abu al-Mapajjal from Makhlad al-Bakri from ‘Alqama b. 
Martkad from Sulayman b. Burayda. 

Bakr b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz from Abu ‘AlT ‘Abd al-Rapman b. “Isa 

b. Hamad Hamdani; also from Abu ‘Ubayd, Shafi“i, and Malik. 
Mujalid from al-Sha‘bi. 

Some of the shaykhs of al-Saffah from Dawud b. Kurdus from ‘Ubada 
b. al-Nu ‘man al-Taghlabi. 

Some of Ahl al-‘Ilm from Makhul al-Shami. 

‘Abd Allah b. Sa“id b. Abu Sa“id from his grandfather. 

Ibn al-Kalbi and others. 

Abu Mu“awiya from Abu Isfaq al-Shaybani from al-Saffah from 
Dawid b. Kurdus. 


Isma‘il b. Ja‘far from Isra il from Abu Ishaq from Haritha 


‘b. al-Mudarrib. 


Kathir b. Higham from Ja‘far b. Burqén from Maymun b. Mihran. 
Hushaym b. Bushayr from Al~‘Awwam b. Hawshab from Ibrahim al-Taymi. 
Al-Angarl Muhammad b. ‘Aba Allah and (perhaps) Isma “il b. Ibrahim 
from Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Arwa from Qatada from Abu Mijlaz from Ibn 
Humayd. 

As 15. 

Al-Hasan b. Salih from al-Aswad b. Qays from his father. 


Hisham b. ‘Ammar from Yazid b. Samura from al-Hakam b. “Abd 
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al-Rabman b. Abi al-‘Agma’ al-Khath ‘ami, who witnessed 
the fall of Caesarea. 
74. Hushaym from Mupammad b. Qays from al-Sha‘bi. 
(asy Hassan b. ‘Aba Allah from Bakr b. Magar fran ‘Ubayd Allah 
b. Abi Ja‘far. 
76. Sufyan b. ‘Uyayna from Abu Ishaq f rom Haritha b. Mugarrib. 
77. Hisham b. ‘Ammar from Ismail b. ‘Ayyas. 
78. Hisham b. ‘Ammar from al-Haytham b. ‘Ammar al-‘Anasi from 
his grandfather. 
79. Abu Mushir from Sa“ia b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. N.B.The 'sh' does not have 
a line under. 
80. Muhammad b. Kathir from al-Awza‘i from Ibn Suraqa. 
81. Kathir b. Hisham from Ja‘far b. Burqan from al-Ma‘mar b. 
‘Salip from al-‘ala’b. Abi “A’isha. 
82. Afmad b. al-Azraq -— an Armenian. 
83. Nu‘aym b. Bemmad from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak from Abd Allah 
b. al-Walid from. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Abi Burra from his father. 
84, Abu al-Yaman al-Himsi from Abu Bakr b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Maryam 
from Afiyya b. Qays. 
85. Dawud b. ‘Abd Allah from his father from his grandfather. 
86. Hisham b. ‘Ammar from al-Walid from al-Awza‘l. 
87. Al-Husayn b. ‘Amr and Apmad b. Mugallih from shaykhs of 


Adharb ayjan j 
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(ii) Abu Mikhnaf - code Abu Mikhnaf 
‘abbas b. Hisham from his father from ‘Awana b. al-Hakam and 


Abu Mikhnaf. 


‘Umar b. Shabba from al-Mada’ini:. from Abu Mikhnaf from Mujalid 


from al-Sha‘bi. 

Wagidi and Abu Mikhnaf (also under Waqidi 15). 

‘Abbas b. Hisham from his father from Abu Mikhnaf. 
‘Umar b. Shabba from al-Mada’ind from Abu Isma‘l] al- 
Hamadhani and Abu Mikhnaf from Mujalid b. Sa“id from 


al-Sha'‘bi. 


Hisham b. Muhammad from Abu Mikhnaf from Farwa b. Laqif$ al-Azadi. 


Hisham b. al-Kalbi from Abu Mikhnef and from Abu al-Khagyab 
Hamza’ b. ‘Ali from a man of Bakr b. Wa’il. 


Abu Mikhnaf alone. 


(iii) Abu Hafg al-Dimashgi - code Abu Hafs 

Abu Hafg from Muhammad b. Rashid from Makpul. 

Abu Hafs from Sa‘ld b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz mdSa“da b. Sulayman 
al-Himgi. 

Abu Yafs from his shaykhs. 

Abu Hafg from Sa°id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Tantkhi from anumber 
of sources, among them Abu Bishr, Mu ‘dhin of Damascus Mosque. 


Abu Hafs from Sa‘id b. ‘Aba al-‘Aziz. 


Sais 


Abu Hafgs from Sa“id b. ‘Aba al-‘Aziz, and also from Musa b. 
Ibrahim al-Tanukhi from his father from shakhs of Hime. 
Abu Hafg from Sa%id b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz md also from Baqiyya b. 


al-Walid from shaykhs. 


(iv) ‘Amr al-Nacgia — code ‘Amr 

‘Amr al-Nagqid from al-Hajjaj b. Abi Mani‘ from his father 
from Maymun. b. Mihran. 

‘Amr al-Naqid from ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Migri from ‘Umar 
b. Muhammad from Nafi‘ from Aslam. 

‘amr al-Nagid from Abu Mu“awiya from al-Shaybani from al- 


Saffap from Dawud b. Kurdus. 


Amy al-Nagid from Abu Mu‘awiya from al-Shaybani from Mupammad 


b. ‘Abd Allah al-Thaqafi. 

Al-Husayn and ‘amr al-Nagid from Mupammad b. Fudayl from 
al-A‘mash from Ibrahim b. Muh&jir from Mus& b. Tala. 

‘amr al-Naqid from Hafg b. Ghayath from ‘Abd Allah b. Sa“Za 


from his grandfather. 


(v) Bakr b. al-Haytham - code Bakr 
BH from “Abd Allah b. Salip from Musa b. ‘Al from his father. 


BH from a shaykh of the people of al-Rayy. 


BH from al-Nufayla ‘Abd Allah b. Mubammad Sulayman b. ‘Ata’. 
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BH from ‘Abd Allah b. Salip from Suhayl b. ‘Uqayl from 
‘Abd Allah b. Hubayra. 

BH from ‘Abd Allah b. Salih from Mu‘awiya b. Salih. 

BH from ‘Abd Allah b. Qalib from Mu“awiya b. Salip 
from ‘Ali b. Abi Talhba. 

BH from Yahya b. Darit, Qagi of al-Rayy. 


BH and some of the people of Qazwin from a shaykh of al-Rayy. 


(vi) Muhammad b. Ishag - Code I.I. 


Mupammad b. Sa‘d from al-Haytham b. Jamil from Hammad 
b. Salma from I.I. 


‘Abd Allah b. Sali from I.I. 


Ibn Pumayd from Salma from I.1I. from Salip bb Kaysan. 


Ibn Ishaq alone. 

Ibn Pumayd from Salma from I.f. 

Ibn Humayd from Salma from I.I. from Ism4‘il b. Abi 
Khalid, client of Bajila, from Qays b. Abi Hazim al- 
Bajali, who was.at Qadisiyya. 

Ibn Pumayd from Salma from I.I. from al-Qasim b. Quzman 
al-Migri from Ziyad b. Jaz"al-Zubaydi, who was in the army 
of ‘Amr b. al- “As. 

Abu ‘Ubayda Ma‘mar b. Mujhannd and I.I. 

I.I. from al-Zuhri. 


As 2. 
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(vii) ‘Aba Allah b. Lahi‘a - Code B, Lahi‘a. 

1. ‘Amr al-Nagid fran ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb al-Migri from IL 
from YaZid b. Abi Habib from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mughira b. 
Abi Burda from Sufyan b. Wahb al-Khawlani. 

2. Mitadern b. al-Aswad from Yabya b. Adam from Ibn al- 
Mubarak from IL from Yazid b. Abi Habib. 

3. Ibrahim b. Muslim from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak from IL 


from Yazid b. Abi Habib from Abu Firas from ‘Abd Allah b. 


‘Amr b. al-‘As. 

4. Abu Ayyub al-Raqqi from ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Harrani from IL 
from Yazid b. Abi Habib from al-Jayshani. 

5. Abu ‘Ubayd from ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Harrani from Il from 
Ibrahim b. Mupammad from Ayyub b. Abi al-“Aliyya from his” 
father. 

6. ‘Abd al-Malik b. M@slama from IL from Yahya b. Maymun. 

ts Ibn Lahi‘a alone. 

8.  ‘Uthman b. galip from IL from Yazid b. Abi Babib. 

9. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from IL dnd Ibn Wahb from ‘Amr 
b. al-Harith from Yazid b. Abi Habib from ‘Awf b. Hiffan. 

10. Yaby& b. ‘Abd Allah b. Bukayr from IL from Yazid b. Abi 
Habib. | 
11. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from IL from Abu Qanan Ayyub b. ‘Al 


al-‘Aliyya from his father. Also ‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


ey 


18. 


Eos 
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from Ibn Wahb from Dawud b. ‘Abd Allah al-Hagrami from 
Abu Qanan from his father. 

‘Uthman b. Salih from IL. 

‘ali b. Sahl from al-Walid b. Muslim from IL from Yazid 
b. Abi Habib. 

‘abd al-Ghaffar b. Dawud al-Harrani from IL from Ibrahim 
b. Mubammad al-Hadrami from Ayyub b. Abi al-‘Aliyya from 
his father. 

‘Abd Allah b. Salib from IL from Yazid b. Abi Babib. 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from IL from Yazid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Hagrami. 

Abu al~Aswad from IL from Yazid b. Abi Habib. 

‘abd al-Malik b. Maslama from IL from Yazid b. ‘Abd Allah 
al-Hadrami from Abu cee isatt b. Abi al-‘Aliyya fen | 
his father. 

Bakr b. al~Haytham from “Abd Allah b. §a@lip from IL from 


Yazid b. Abi Habib. 


(viii) Al-Layth b. Sa‘d - Code Al-Layth 

Abu ‘Ubayd from ‘Abd Allah b. Salip from al-Layth from 
Yazid b. Abi Habib. 

Yaby& b. Khalid from al-Layth. 

‘Abd Allah b. Salih from al-Layth from Yazid b. Abi Habib. 


‘Abd Allah b. Salip from al-Layth. 


ds 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Hisham b. Ishaq from al-Layth from “Abid Allah b. 

Api Ja‘far. 

Yahya b. Bukayr from al-Layth from Kathir b. Fargad and 
from Mubammad b. “Abd al-Rabm@n b. Ghanaj from Wafi‘ from 
asl an. 

‘Abd Allah b. Salih from al-Layth from Suhayl b. ‘Ugayl 
from ‘Abd Allah b. Hubayra al-Saba‘i. 

Bakr b. al-Haytham from Abu Saiip ‘Abd Allah b. Salib 
from al-Layth from Yazid b. Abi Habib. 

Bakr b. al-Haytham from “Abd Allah b. §alip from al-Layth 
from Yazid b. Abi ‘Tlaga from ‘Uqba b. “Amir al-Juhani. 
Al-Layth from Habib b. Abi Thabit. 

‘any al-Wéqid from ‘aba Allah b, Wahb from al-Layth 

from shaykhs. 

‘Abd Allah b. Wahb from al-Layth from Musa b. ‘Ald, from 
his father. 

‘Amr al-Naqid from ‘Abd Allah b. Wahb from al-Layth from 
Yazid b. Abi Habib. 


‘Abd al-Malik b. Maslama from al-Layth. 


(ix) ‘Ali b. Mubammad al-Mada’ini - Code Mada’ini. 
M from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim from Farwa b. Laqit. 
M from his shaykhs. 


Abu Zayd from M. 


1S. 


14. 
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Ze 


Mfrom ‘Ali b. Mujahid from Yanbal b. Abu Harid - a 
Qadi of Quhistan, from the marzubén of Quhistan. 

M and others. 

‘Umar b. Shabba from M from Ali b. Mujahid from Panash 
b. Malik. 

‘Umar b. Shabbafrom M from Kulayb b. Khalaf and others. 
M from various sources. 

M from Abu Hafg al-Azadi from Idris b. Hangala al-‘Ammi. 
M from duhayr b. Hunayd. 

M from Salma b. ‘Uthman from Isma“il b. Muslim from Ibn 
Sirin from his brother Qays from his father. 

M from Zuhayr b. Hunayd from Iyas b. al-Muhallib. 

M from Maslama from Dawud, 


M from Maslama from al-Sakan b. Qatada. 


(x) Sayf b. ‘Umar - Code Sayf. 


N.B. These isnads are usually prefaced by the phrase 


'al Sarayy wrote to me about Shu ‘ayb from Sayf'. 


In the following list this has been omitted and the 


isnads start with the name of sayf's immediate 
informant. 
‘Amr and al-Mujalid from al-Sha‘bi. 


Cd 


Mupammad from Abu ‘Uthman and Jalba from al-Mughira. 
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Al-Ghusn b. al-Qasim fran a man of Banu Kinana and 
from Yunas b. Abi Ispaq. | 

Mugammad b. ‘Abd Allah from Abu ‘Uthman from Ibn Abi 
Muknif. 

Mubammad and Palpa and his companions. 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz (i.e. Ibn Si&h) from Habib b. Abi Thabit. 
Mufanmmad b. Qays from al-Sha‘bi. 

Mubammad and Palpa and also al-Muhallib amd Ziyad. 
Mubashshir and Sahl md Abu ‘Uthman from Khalid and 
‘Ubada and Abu Paritha. 

Abu ‘Uthman Yazid b. Asid al-Ghassani from Khalid and ‘Ubada. 


As 10. 


Abu ‘Uthman Yazid b. Asid al-Ghassani and Abu Haritha. 


As 7. 

Talba and Sufy8n from Mahan. 

‘Amr’ b. Mupammad from al-Sha‘bi. 

Abu Damra from ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mustawrid from Mubammad b. 
Sirin. 

‘Abu ‘Uthman and Abu Haritha from Khalid and ‘Ubada. 
Khalid and ‘Ubada. 

Muhammad and Jalha and al~Muhallib. 

Al-Miqdam b. Shurayp from his father. 

Al-A‘mash from Babib b. §Suhban Abi Malik. 


An unnamed informant from Abu ‘Uthman al-Nabdi. 


23. 
24. 
256 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
bl 
525 
53. 
34. 
35.6 
36. 
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Muhammad and Palpa and al-Muhallib md ‘Amr and Sa‘id. 
As 23, but joined by Walid b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Payba. 
Mupammad and Jalpa and al~Muhallib and ‘Amr. 

Mubammad and Jalba and ‘Amr and Abu ‘Umar. 

Mupammad and falpa and Abu ‘Amr and Abu Sufyan. 
Al-Rabi’ Abu Sa‘id and from Abu ‘Uthman and Abu Haritha. 
As 10. 

Not used. 

Abu Bakr al-Hudhali. 

Abu Ma‘bad al-dbsi and ‘Urwa b. al-Walid. 

Mubpammad b. Suga from “Asim b. Kulayb from his father. 


Abu Sufyan from al-Hasan. 


| Mupammad and Jalba. 


Al-Mubarak b. Fagala from al-Hasan from Asayd b. al-Mutashammis 


b. Akhi al-Apnaf. 


(xi) Mupammad b. ‘Umar al-Wagidi - Code Wagidi 

W alone - or Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W. | 

Mubammad b. Sa‘d from W from ‘Abd Allah b. “Amir with 
his isnad. 

Mupammad from W from M@°mar from al—Zuhri. 

Mukammad b. Sa‘d from W from ‘Abd al-Rapman b. Maslama 
from Furat b. Salman from Thabit b. al-Hajjaj. 
Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from Ishaq b. ‘Abd Allah from 


Hayyan b. Shurayhb. 


10. 


ll. 


le. 


13. 


14. 


Loe 


16. 
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Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from Shurapbil b. Abi ‘Awn 

from ‘Abd Allah b. Hubayra. 

Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from Maslama b. Sa‘id from Tspaq 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi Farwa. 

Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from Usama b. Zayd b. Aslam 

from Nafi‘, client of the family of al-Zubayr, from ‘Abd 
Allah b. al—Zubayr. 

Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from al-Walida b. Kathir from 
Yazid b. Abi Habib from Abu al-—Bayr. 

W from Usama b, Zayd al-Laythi from Ibn Ka‘b. 

Al-Walid b. galip from W from Ibn Abi Sabra from §alib 


b. Kaysan from Sulayman b. Yasar. 


Mupammad b. sa‘ad from W from Thawr b. Yazid from Rashid | 


b. Sa‘a. 

Al-Walid b. Salih from W from ‘Abd al-Humayd b. Ja‘far 
from Jarir b. Yazid b. Jarir b ‘Abd Allah from his father 
from his grandfather. 

Mubammad b. Sa‘d from W from Usama b. Yazid b. Aslam from 
his father from his grandfather. 

Wagidi and Abu Mikhnaf (also under Abu Mikhnaf 3). 
Mupammad b. Sa‘d from W from Mupammad b. ‘Abd Allah from 


his uncle, al-Zuhri, and others. 
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(xii) Yahya b, Adam - Code Yahya, 

Al-Husayn from Y from Mandal from Abu Ishaq al-Shaybani 
from Mupammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Thagafi. 

Al-Husayn b. al-Aswad from Y from Isra’il from Jabir from 
“Amir. | 

Al-HBusayn from Y from Sulb al-Zubaydi from Mupammad b. 
Qays al-Asadl from al-Sha‘bi. 

Al-Husayn from Y from Sharik from Jabir from ‘Amir. 
Al-Husayn from Y from ‘Abd al-Salam b. Harb from Ma‘mar 
‘ali b. al-Hakam from Ibrahim al-Nakh‘i. 

Al-Husayn from Y. 


Al-Busayn from Y from Isra’il from Abu Ishaq from Haritha 


‘b. Mugarrib. 


Al-Busayn from Y from shaykhs of al-Jazira from Sulayman 
b. ‘ata’ from Salma al-Juhani fran his uncle. 
Al-Husayn from Y from al-Hasan b. Salib from Isma‘il b. 


Abi Khalid. 


Section III 


APPRAISAL OF SOURCES 


41. 


42, 


SELECTION, USE AND ASSESSMENT 


OF THR SOURCE MATERIAL 


In making any study which depends upon the examination of 
evidence, care must be taken to ensure that the source material 
used is a representative sample. To assemble all the evidence 
that might have a bearing on the subject is nearly always in- 
possible, due to limitations of time, space, ad availability 
of material, and this reservation applies to the present work, 
as to most others. The writer has limited his researches to those 
earlier works which are known to contain the great majority of 
the more reliable reports on the early Muslim conquests, omitting 
later compilations, works of marginal application to the subject, 
and those of notorious unreliability. 

Over five hundred reports have been abstracted from the works 
studied and assembled in this thesis, and it is considered that 
these include the great majority of extant traditions on the Termina- 
tion of Hostilities. 

The reports were selected entirely by their applicability 
to the subject under study. They range from simple statements that 
a certain place was conquered, to the full texts of written treaties. 
Apart from the statements directly concerned with conquests and 
surrenders, a number of reports were added which have an immediate | 


bearing on the subject, e.g. details of taxatim, settlement of Arabs 
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in newly-conquered areas, posting of garrisons, etc. Having 
thus taken a large representative sample, closely prescribed 
in subject matter, the writer feels that the assessments and 
conclusions, carried out by both qualitative and quantitative 
methods, have genuine validity. 

As described in Section J, the reports have been listed 
by ngs ene, “CAC aee subdivided into categories. This listing 
is followed, for each region, by a commentary giving m outline 
narrative of the events, with an assessment of the situation and 
a criticism of the reports. To make the necessary evaluations 
several criteria were used. The first was the writer's own judgement, 
based upon an appreciation of the situation in eachzegion, which 
was in- turn derived from a consideration of. the. factors involved, 
close attentia to the works of secondary authors, topographical 
and toponymical informatim, and knowledge of military affairs. 
The second criterion was a comparison between the reports, on the 
likelihood that a report that diverges significantly from the con- 
sensus is suspect. Finally, the provenance of individual reports 
was taken into account, if neither of the other criteria yielded 
positive results. This was done rarely, however, since it was con- 
sidered preferable toestablish the course of events, where possible, 


by examination and comparison of the evidence, rather than by 


argumentum ad hominem, 
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The regional section is followed by a final analysis of 
the reports as a whole, and by the Conclusion. The analysis of 
the reports attempts to illuminate certain features by the use 
of numerical and statistical methods, as well as by qualitative 
methods. In the Conclusim the results obtained from this analysis, 
and from the commentaries, are briefly summarised. 

The sources present a different problem to the dudent of 
military affairs than to those concerned with legal, fiscal, 
sectarian, and theological matters (referred to hereafter as the 
‘Controversial subjects'). The former has to contend with ignorance 
and indifference, while the latter constantly encounter the insidious 
influence af. bias. This is not to say, of course, that tendencies 
are absent from the traditions that deal with military affairs, 
although their influence is sporadic and incidental, ase tien 
carefully strnotuned: One must te constantly aware of the possible 
intrusion of tendencies, which usually manifest themselves in the 
form of statements which support the traditionists' opinions on the 
'Controversial subjects’. Having no specialised knowledge of 
these, the writer is therefore grateful to those secondary authorities 
who have demonstrated how these tendencies can colour statements 
which are superficially free from bias. For example, the state- 
ment that aman was granted by a slave (South and Central Persia 
No. 94) is presumably connected with arguments about the legal 


competence of slaves, while anti-Umayyad tendencies may be contained 
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in the statement that Yazid I increased taxation (Syria No. 54). 
The effect of bias is more pronounced, the closer the topic 
approaches the 'Controversial subjects'. It is hence more 
apparent in the reporting of treaty terms thanin narratives which 
have a largely military content. Even so the incidence is randon, 
and can usually be detected and isolated. 

Furthermore, the effect of bias on the reporting of Termina- 
tions of Hostilities is usually peripheral, leaving the essential 
information intact. 

The same may be said of another tendency, unconnected with 
the 'Controversial subjects', amd that is the insertion of 'ayyam' 
type anecdotes into the narrative. One has in mind accounts of 
single combats,+ the story of the dihgan who omitted his own name: 
from the list of those to be granted aman,~ and the tale of the 
widowed bride of Khalid b. Sa°id who fought the enemy with a tent- 


pole,” 


etc. One can imagine these stories being circulated in many 
an evening majlis in Kufa and Bagra. Again, however, they add to 
the narrative without necessarily distorting it. 


The ignorance and indifference of the authorities where 


military matters are concerned manifests itself in a number of ways. 


leopen end Centwal Peréia Now 7. 
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One is seldom told how towns were induced to surrender, although 
instances are given of the Muslims gaining admittance through 

the treachery of a Gitieen, or by the use of mice Very 
rarely is there my information about techniques of siege warfare, 
or the mthods used to carry cities by jsault. In pitched battles 
the size of the enemy forces is usually exaggerated to magnify 
the glory of Muslim victories, although the figures for Muslim 
armies can sometimes be accepted as authentic.” Tactical in- 
formation is nearly always meagre and confused. Chronology is 
often quite unreliable, although some authorities are considerably 
more dependable tha others. A common error is to transfer the 


correct date for event A to event B, essigning the date of the 


battle of Ajnadayn to the battle of the Yarmuk, for instance. 


All the authorities are unreliable on topographical matiees., 
most of them seem to mve been quite unconcermed with the location 
of the places which they mention. This, together with the confused 
chronology of many of the narratives, make s it very difficult at 
times to discover the true sequence of events. 

The effect of this lack of attention to military affairs is 
that it acts as a levelling agent, overriding the tendencies of 


the various authorities in other matters. Because they are due to 


1 
B. 380; 2.2554f. 


“3.134. 


7Hi11, 119-213; Beckmann, 47-53. 
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neglect, the errors have arandom distribution - with certain 
exceptias they cannot be deduced from or attributed to a 
traditionist's known adherence to a particular school of opinion. 
Along with the faulty traditions a great deal of reliable in- 
formation has survived, partly because it was inno one's interest 
to 'edit' it. 

The raw material of the military historian of early Peten 
therefore consists of amixture of sound and unsound traditims, 
and in the latter the mreliability is largely due to ignorance 
and honest cmfusion rather than to deliberate falsification. 
The effects of bias still intrude, of course, and these mve been 
discussed during the course of this wrk as they occur. After allow- 
-ing for the element of bias the author has found that the reports 
can be treated as a homogeneous body of roughly equivalent data. 
This leads logically to the conclusion that the conventional division 
of the authorities in categories having varying degrees of depend- 
ability is notvalidin the field of military affairs, and it has 
been found that this is indeed the case, Setting asic a few 
reports from Abu Yusuf, Sayf b. ‘Umar, md others, when t endentious— 
ness makes them suspect, a close examination has failed todetect 
any characteristics in any one authority that singles him out as 
more or less dependable tha. his congeners. In the schools of 


Medina, ‘Iraq, md Egypt, md in the traditions of Waqidj,Ibn Ishaq, 


al-Mada’ini, Abu Mikhnaf, Ibn Lahi‘a, al-Layth b. Sad, etc. 
the mtio of sound to unsound is for practical purposes the same. 
Nor can a specially high degree of unreliability be detected 
in the reports transmitted by 'family' vesaaas 

There is, however, one class of report which provides an 
exception to this general rule, ad that is the class which is 
derived from local sources. These frequently contain information 
which is absent from the traditions of the main schools, and they 
are usually somewhat more reliable and informative on points of 
topography and toponymy. 

There can be no doubt that the most valuable work for the 
present sudy was the Futup al-Buldan of Baladhuri. Because it 
is limited to military matters and allied subjects, a high pro- 
portion of the reports are relevant to the Termination of Hostilities, 
and two or more reports are often given for the same event. This 
historian's eclectic method has ensured the inclusion of tradi-~ 
tions from all the major schools, together with a large number 
collected from local sources, many of which are found in no other 
compilations. Baladhuri sometimes gives his judgement as to the 
preferred report out of variant versions, but unfortunately he 
very seldom gives the reasons for his selections, and his opinions 


do not seem to be based on the 'probability-rating' of the several 
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versions. It is usually best to ignore his judgements and rely 
on other criteria for estimating the relative value of different 
versions. 


Many Of Baladhuri's accounts are without isnads, but this is 


not to be reckoned as a major disadvantage in view of the commen ts 
about the lack of distinguishing characteristics among the various 
authorities which have ee made above. 

A particularly valuable aspect of the 'Futup is Baladhuri's 
attention to: questions of land settlement and tenure - posting of 
garrisons, settlement of Arabs, the founding of the amgar, eranting 
of fiefs, and land-taxation. Someof this material has more re- 
levance for a general work on the conquests, but much of it was 
of use for the present work, | ee | ae 

The other work of this author, the monumental Ansab al-Ashraf, 
was examined, but was found to contain little of application to 
the Termination of Hostilities. Much of the subject matter dealt 
with lies outside the period covered by this work, ad the biographies 
that do fall inside the period are more concerned with political 
matters and personal anecdotes than with military affairs. Baladhuri 
himself evidently made a division of subject-matter between the two 
works, since he mentions the Futub on a number of occasinns and 
refers the reader to it for information about the conquests. Thus 
in his biography of Khalid b. al-Walid le says that ‘his prowess 


in the conquests is described hm the book of the Buldan', and gives 
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no further information about Khalid's military achievements. 
A few reports from the Ansab were nevertheless abstracted, 
but they add little to the information from the Futuh. 

The Annals of Pabarl provided the second major source of 
material for this work. Although it is about twice as long as 
the Futuh for the same period, it covers a wider scope, md there 
are fewer reports on the Termination of Hostilities. Jabari 
adheres closely to hadith methods and has very few reports un- 
supported by isnads. Most of his information comes from sayf b. 
‘Umar, although he also gives a number of traditions from other 
authorities, notably al-M@da’ini, Abu Mikhnaf, Waqidi, md Ibn 
Ishaq. 

| Sayf b. ‘Umar has a poor reputation for reliability and this 
is not entirely unmerited. His main Panter ape an extremely con- 
fused chronology, and a tendency to exaggerate the prowess and 
exploits of the Kifans at the expense of the Muslims from other 
areas. An example of this tendency is discussed below in the 
section on Mesopotamia, where a major role in the conquest is 
assigned to Kufan forces, whereas the real conquerors of that pro- 
vince were Syrian troops under ‘Iyag b. Ghanm. Similar instances 
occur in his version of the conquest of Media, where the part 
played by Abu Musa and the Bagsrans is underestimated in order to 
aioe Ane ke rena warehe beat advantage. 


In a wider context, Sayf also shows bias towards ‘Iraq as 
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opposed to Syria and Egypt. The conquests of the last two 
countries receive very brief and sketchy treatment, while the 
comparatively minor early campaigns in ‘Iraq are narrated at 
great length. Skirmishes are magnified into battles, small 
battles into major engagements. The Persian conquests also re- 
ceive thorough treatment, presumably because Kufan troops were 
engaged in these campaigns. Because of this pre-disposition 
on the part of his principal authority fabariis a major source 
only for the eastern part of the theatre of operatims. For Syria 
and Egypt one hive rely mainly on other sources. 

As the analysis of the sources n Sectim V demonstrates, 


Sayf uses the term dhimma more than the other sources, md seems 


to have acertain tendency to adapt his reports to mit later 


legal principles. Another trait which has impaired his reputation 
is his manner of presenting military events ~ his very lengthy 
account of the battle of Qadisiyya, for instance, bears more re- 
semblance to literary epic than to factual historical narrative. 

When all these failings have been taken into account, however, 
there still remains a number of valuable accounts in Sayf's version 
that can be regarded as providing authentic information.. This is 
particularly true of some treaty texts, many of his reports about 
the conquest of Persia, and some details about taxation. It is 
felt that his reputation has suffered unduly at the hands of 


Caetani, who very rarely shows approval for any of his reports. 
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Caetani was especially interested in the chronology of early 
Islam, and Sayf's chronology is undoubtedly his most serious 
weakness. Caetani seems to have allowed his exasperation with 
Sayf's haphazard dating to overflow into a general and rather 
unfair condemation of his whole output. 

Al-Ya‘qubl does not usually give isnads, but Petersen has 
classed his work as largely a digest of Abu Mikhnaf, with Hisham 
b. Mubammad as intermediary. His other sources include Waqidi, 
whom he occasionally mentions, Ibn Isbaq and al-Mada’ini. Both 
Petersen and Dari? ascribe pro-‘Alid and anti-Umayyad tendencies 
to Ya‘qubl, and the former are indeed evident from his chapter 
headings, since only the reigns of ‘Ali and his family are referred 
to as 'Caliphates', while the wmainder are called the 'times' 
of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, etc. This seems to have had no discernible 
effect on his reporting of military events - his accounts of 
the campaigns of ‘Amr b. al-‘“Ag and ‘Abd Allah b. “Amir are 
fairly presented, without any noticeable bias. 

Ye,aubi's account of the conquests in the period under review 
is much briefer than those of Jabari and Baladhuri, ad reports 
on Terminations of Hostilities are fewer and shorter. His version 
is particularly valuable for his reports on Syria md Khurasan. 
He is seldom completely unsound, and is conscientious about 


chronology. 


tpetersen, 169-171; Duri, 51-54. 
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The Futup Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hekam is a valuable work for 
a study of the conquestsof Egypt and North Africa.+ The largest 
part of his material came from the rawi Ibn Lahi‘a who has a poor 
reputation for reliability, amd from the famous Egyptian authority 
al-Layth b. Sa‘d. He also draws upon Yazid b. Abi Habib and Yabya 
b. ‘Abd Aah b. Bukayr. In his chapters on the conquests he relies 
extensively onthe renowned Egyptian authority ‘Uthman Ds Salih, 
who frequently appears as the transmitter of reports from the 
earlier traditionists. His name often appears at the beginning 
of paragraphs without isnads, in much the same way as Baladhuri 
cites Waqidi or Abu Mikhnaf as the guarantors of a known body 
of tradition. 

Other authorities cited for the conquests include Yahya b. 
“Ayylib, KWAlia b. Humaya, and ‘Aba al-Malik b. M@slama. ‘Aba al- 
Malik had apparently made very extensive collections. His name 
often is the first in isnads which contain the names of other 
authorities, such as Ibn Lehi‘a, al-Layth b. Sa‘d, Yazid b. Abi 
Habib and others. 

Baladhuri and ‘Abu ‘Ubayd also use Ibn Lahj‘a and al—Layth 
b. Sa‘d for their accounts of events in Egypt so that the history 
of the conquest is derivedin significant part from these two 
authorities. there are, however, other reports from Baladhuri 


“Se6 Torrey's introduction to Futub Mipr; Duri, 56-57; Brunschvig - 
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without isnads, from Wagidi, Sayf b. “Umar, Ya‘qubi and John 

of Nikiou, so the evidenceis by no means completely unbalanced. 
In any case, the versions of these two traditionists, md others 
cited by Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, is not abnormally unreliable on 
military affairs, a subject less open than some others to the 
exercise of tendentious pleading. 

The Akhbar al-Fiwal of al-Dinawari was not found to be of 
much value for the study of the conquests. There are few relevant 
reports and those that do occur are brief, and add little to the 
weneinne of the major sources. Dinawari's interest seems to have 
confined almost exclusively to ‘tr‘aq: and Persia - there is hardly 
a mention worthy of note for the other theatres of operations. 

The Futup al-Buldan of Ibn A‘tham al-Kufi proved a dis- 
epee for information about the period under review.” The 
work begins with the Caliphate of ‘Uthman but gives no details 
of the conquests achieved in ‘Uthman's time. In the section of 
the manuscript which deals with this period (pp. 1-42) he starts 
by listing the governors who were installed or confirmed in power 
by ‘Uthman, says that ‘they made the conquests', and then devotes 
the rest of his narrative to describing the dissensions which led 
up to the death of ‘Uthman. His history then goes on to give a 


valuable account of the struggle between ‘Ali and his opponents 
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but does not take up the story of the conquests until after 
Mu“awiya's assumption of the Caliphate. 

The Kitab al-Amwal of Abu ‘Ubayd, together with the reports 
from this authority which are cited by Baladhuri, constitute a 
source of the highest worth for the study of the Arab conquests. 
Most of his reports refer to the settlements in Egypt, Syria, 
and ‘Traq ~ he seems to have been little interested in conditions 
in the other provinces. His reports are concerned rather more 
with the legal aspects of the settlements than with the military, 
but nevertheless there are many reports which are of direct 
relevance to the Termination of Hastilities. Abu ‘Ubayd draws 
upon the same autiorities as other historians amd traditimists, 
“notably al-Layth b. Sa‘d, Ibn Lahi‘a, al-Sha‘bi, amd al-Awza‘i. 

Of greater value even than his transmission of such data, however, 
is his readiness to add his own comments in explanation and ex- 
pansion of the reports which he is quoting. These comments give 

a sober, considerséa assessment of the inpornnte a in the traditions, 
not merely an opinion of the 'soundness' of the reports from the 
viewpoint of the hadith rules. Of this nature are his comments 

on the gulp/‘anwatan controversy in Egypt (No. 17), on the conquest 
of the land in Syria (No. 94), md on the taxation of fruit crops 
in ‘Iraq (No. 14). | 


Furthermore, in the traditions transmitted by Abu ‘Ubayd there 


pier 


is a high incidence of valuable and reliable information. Parti- 
cularly useful are the reports m taxation and provisioning in 
Egypt and Syria (Egypt No. 16, Syria No. 86) and the description 
of the collection of the poll-tax in ‘Iraq through the agency 
of the dihgans (No. 1s). Although Report No. 19 for ‘Traq contains 
an element of legal rationalisation, in the statement that jizya 
was not taken from free people, it nevertheless gives a convincing 
picture of the way in which the Sawad was occupied md the sub- 
sequent treatment of the inhabitants. 

Deeside its early date, the Kitab al-Kharaj of Abu Yusuf 
is less valuable than the work of Abu ‘Ubayd. Abu Yusuf's view 
is narrower and his reports are sometimes marred by the intrusion 
_of jurisprudential tendencies, as the writer has occasion to. 
point out several times during the course of this work. Abu 
Yusuf's interests epparently lay mainly in 'Trq -~ the preponder- 
ance of his informationwfers to the settlement of the Sawad - 
together with some concern with Syria and Mesopotamia. He pays 
little attention to conditions h Egypt or Persia. A large number 
of his reports carry the name of Ibn Ishaq, which suggests that 
he found the opinions of this authority congenial. His reports 
on ‘Trag and Syria add little to the information in the historians, 
and several of them are affected by the figh tendencies referred 
to above. There is, however, a long and valuable narrative on 


conditions in Mesopotamia (pp. 22-25, Reports Nos. 10, ih). which 
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was transmitted to Abu YUsuf by an unnamed shaykh of fira. 
This contains iieormation about the situation in the province 
before the conquests, and an acount of the negotiatims which 
led to the surrender of Ruha. 

The Kitab al-Kharaj of Qudama b. Ja‘far was read only in 
the abridged English version of A. Ben Shemesh. Qudama's main 
source is the Kitab al-Amwal of Abu ‘Ubayd, and indeed the simi- 
larity between the two works is very noticeable,- Very little 
of value, additional to the major sources, was found in this work. 

Of the five local historiesin Persian which were consulted, 
two - Mupasin Isfahan and History of Tabaristan - were discovered 
to possess little of direct bearing on the Termination of Hosti- 
lities. Of the others, the anonymous Tarikh-i-Sistan contains a 
valuable account of the early expeditions to this rues. This 
largely confirms Baladhuri's versim, but adds details about events 
leading to the surrender of the city of Zaranj, and about the 
beginnings of the traffic in slaves from Central Asia. (South 
and Central Persia Nos. 44, 72.) 

In the Tarikh Nishabur of al-Pakim al-Nisaburi there is an 
account of the negotiations between the Persian ruler and the 
Muslims about taxation in Nishapur. This gives a clear indication 


that much of the substance of power remained with the Persian 
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leaders, md confirms the reports in the Arabic sources on 
the methods of collection of revenue. 

The information givenin (arikh-i-Qumm included reports on 
the conquests of Tustar md Sus which are very similar to those 
in Balaghuri and Dinawari, in this case the informant being 
given as Ibn Ishaq. The accountsd the conquests of Qumm, 
Qashén, and Isfahan virtually repeat the version of Baladhuri. 

Two Christian sources were consulted. Michael the Syrian 
provides some useful information on Syria md Mesopotamia, 
but his one report on Egypt (No. 39) is completely unreliable. 
In his report on Jerusalem (No. 2) he supports Sayf b. ‘Umar's 
statement that no Jew was to be allowed in that city. He also 
endorses statements in the Arabic sources that Damascus md 
other Syrian cities surrendered voluntarily after the battle of 
the Yarmuk (No. 10). Perhaps the most interesting report from 
this historian is his account of the beginning of the campaign 
in Mesopotamia (No. 8). He gives the Arab leader as “lyad Ds 
Ghanm and the date of the invasion as A.H. 18, and says that the 
reason for the invasion was that the Greeks had not paid the pro- 
mised tribute. The value of the chronicle, however, lies not so 
much in the detailed information which it contains, as in the 
attitude of continuing hatred of the Jacobites for the Orthodox 
which it reveals - and this author was writing five centuries 


efter the Muslim conquest. 
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JOhn of Nikiou wrote his chronicle at the @jd of the 7th 
century A.D. mdhe was thus almost a contemporary of the events 
which he describes. His account of the conquest of kgypt is in- 
valuable, md his version, despite its lacunae and confused 
chronology, acts as a datum for sieeiade the Arabic sources for 
certainevents. His version of the treaty terms for Alexandria 


is almost certainly authentic (No. 40). 


Turing to the secondary authorities, a distinction must be 
made between those which deal with the conquests, or part of then, 
in a general manner, and those concerned with specialised fields. 

Of the former, the Annali dell'Islam of Leone Caetani are 
without doubt of the first importance, providing not oly ‘a trans- 
lation of much of the source material, but also a careful and 
acute analysis of the traditional material. A considerable debt 
is due tolm for his careful deasuberaevion of the chronology of 
the conquests, which remains the most reliable guide to the course 
of events. In general the author has felt himself able to concur 
with Caetani in many of his judgements, notable exceptions being 
his total condemnation of Sayf b. Umar, and his assertion that the 
source material was refashioned into a stereotyped mould to make 
the facts conform to later theories and usages. 

There are several works which deal with selected regions: 


Butler for Egypt, De Goeje for Syria, Gibb for Central Asia, md~ 
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Bosworth for Sistan. These all have their value in assisting 
towards an appreciation of the conditions in the cowmttfies con- 
sidered, although Gibb and Bosworth give only brief details for 
the early expeditions. Butler is useful for the Egyptian campaign, 
particularly for toponymicel information, but Caetani has de- 
veloped a moze convincing narrative for certain of the main epi- 
sodes. De Goeje's work was also subjected to criticism by 
Caetani, but on the whole his conclusions retain their validity. 

The only general work on the military aspect of the early con- 
quests is The Great Arab Congquests by J.B.Glubb, which provides 
some information on tactics and movements derived fram the author's 
own military experiences in the Middle Hast. The work is without 
references, however, and his treatment of the campaigns is too 
brief to be of much wake for detailed study. 

As far as the specialised works are concerned, where the 
subject has touched directly on military affairs the author has 
referred to the dissertation of Leo Beckmann and to his own un- 
published work. Since both of these treatises drew upon the 
secondary authorities in this subject, as well as upon primary 
sources, it was felt that they sufficed for information in this 
field. 

The Majmu‘at al-Watha’iq of Mupammad Hamidullah is concerned 
in part with the Termination of Hostilities. Since this work was 


not intended as a critical study of sources, but rather, as its 
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name implies, as a collection of treaty texts and other documents, 
it was not found to be of great value for the present work. The 
texts of the major treaties are given, but not events leading 

up to surrenders, nor the reports of conquests where no treaties 
were concluded. 

The geographical studies of Fisher and Le Strange are not 
cited but were nevertheless invaluable for an appreciation of 
topography, toponymy, climate, and terrain. 

Petersen's work, although it deals with a somewhat later period - 
the ‘Ali/Mu‘awiya conflict - was very useful for its assessment 
of the genesis and development of the traditional sources. Of 


particular interest is Petersen's description of the growth of 


‘the corpus of basic material in ‘Iraq and Medina, and the adaptations 


of that material in the first three Hijra centuries to bring it 
into conformity with the moving stress of sectarian opinim. As 
the author of the present work has indicated, it is ignorance 
rather than bias that affects the sources in their handling of 
military matters, but Petersen's treatise was nevertheless of con- 
siderable value on many points. 

Duri's study of the sources is useful in that it assembles 
under one cover the biographical data about the principal authorities. 
Being largely non-critical, however, it gives little insight into 
the tendencies which affected their transmission of information. 


The other works consulted are concermed largely with jurisprudence 
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and allied subjects. Khadduri's War and Peace in the Law of 
Islam deals mainly with the theory and practice of the legal 
code after it was canonically established by the Schools. Hence 
it was chiefly of use in defining the standards of reference to 
which the traditionists might have been aspiring when they were 
disposed to ‘'adapt' their material. 

Brunschvig has taken the view that Ibn “Abd al-Hakam and 
his informants in effect falsified the early history of the con- 
quests of Egypt md North Africa to make it conform to Malikite 
principles, and Schacht has supported this viewpoint, extending 
the devaluation to other Muslim authorities. Even if these strict- 
ures were entirely valid, the author feels, for reasons given 
elsewhere in this work, that they could not be applied with the 
same rigour to military affairs. It is considered, moreover, 
that this absolute condemnation cannot be justified on the evidence, 
even in the field of jurisprudence. The brief quantitative 
analysis of source material at the end of this work suggests that 
the incidence of tendentiousness was much more sporadic than these 
authors and others have postulated. 

A more tolerant view is presented by Dennett in his Conversion 
and the Poll-tax in Karly Islam which seems to approach closest 
to the actual state of affairs in fiscal administration. His basic 


hypothesis, that the reports are by no means stereotyped, but 
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demonstrate an honest confusion in the face of the diversity of 
conditionsin the different regias, in general accords well with 


the eridence presented by the sources. 
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AND COMMENTARIES BY REGIONS 
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A. 


Beypt and Nubia 


66. 


LIST OF REPORTS 


(i) For the whole country 
Type AL 


‘When we conquered Egypt without “ahd al-Zubayr urged 
‘Umar to divide it as Mupammad divided Khaybar. ‘Umar 
refused; "leave it so that the descendants of the 
descendants may profit from it".' B.214 (B.lahi‘a 1). 

Abu ‘Ubayd says: 'The Copts of Migr were like Ahl al- 
Sawad - their story is similar. The Greeks ruled over 

them as the “ersians ruled over Ahl al~Sawad, and they 

had no power or strength. When the Greeks were driven 

out from power over them they fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Because of this the traditionists disagree about 
them; some say it was taken ‘anwatan, others that pulb 
was made for them by the Greeks with the Muslims. About 
all of that there are many traditions.’ AU. 140. 

‘Amr said: 'The Copts have no ‘ahd, I can kill them if 

I wish, enslave them if I wish, take the "fifth" if I wish'. 
FM. 89 (B. Lahi‘a 7). 

The same report is given in Abu ‘Ubayd, as in 3. above. 
AU. 140 (B. Lahi‘a 15). Other reports, supporting the 


‘anwatan version in Abu ‘Ubayd 140-141. 
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‘Amr said: 'No Copt has Saga or ‘ahd except the people of 
Anfabulus'. FM. 89 (B. Lahi‘a 11). 

The same report as in 3. and 4. above. B.217 (B. Lahi‘a 5). 
Egypt was taken ‘anwatan, without “aga or ‘aha. 


FM. 88 f (U. 50). 


Type A2 


Dhimma 


‘Some of Egypt was conquered by ‘ahd, and some was ‘anwatan; 
‘Umar made it all dhimma and that has lasted to this day.' 
FM. 83 (U. 51). 


Dhimma 


Some prisoners from Egyptian villages were sent to Medina, 


but ‘Umar returned them to their homes, as he considered 


the Copts as dhimma people. FM. 83 (Al-Layth 3). 


Type A6 

Aman ; Jizya; Kharaj; Payments in kind; Sharj; Written 
(This is rather a confusing report, as it begins with a 
story about the fall of the town of Migr, and then goes on 
to deal with the coumtry. It is quite evident from the 
wording that the omuntry is Migr is being di scussed. ) 


The ehief of Migr asked ‘Amr to treat them as the Jews and 


tly 


Christians of Syria were treated, leaving the land with 

its owmers, paying its kharaj, which would do more good 

than killing them. So he assessed on them (after consulting 
the Muslims, most of wham agreed) as jizya two dinars on 
every adult, except the poor, and in addition, on every 
landowner three irdabbs of wheat, two gists of oil, two gis{s 
of honey, and two gists of vinegar, to be given as subsistence 
allowance to the Muslims. A census was taken of the Muslims, 
and the inhabitants of Migr were required to provide every 
Muslim with a woollen upper gown, an upper cloak or turban, 
breeches and a pair of shoes. To this end a statement was 


written, in which it was stipulated (shar¢) that as long as 


they kept these terms, their women and children would not 


be sold or taken captive, and their possessions md treasures 


would be left in their hands. This statement was submitted 


to ‘Umar, who endorsed it. Thus the whole land became khara; 


land. Because, however, ‘Amr signed the shar} and the kitab, 


some thought that Migr was taken gulhan. 28.214 f (B. Lahi‘a 3). 


Type Be 
‘ahd; pulh (assumed) 
The ‘ahd for the people of Egypt was made withitheir chiefs. 


FM 85 (U. 49). 
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Type B 
‘Ahds Tax; ulh. 
fThe people of Egypt were conquered by ‘Amr by sul, ‘ahd, 


and something assessed on them.' 8. 2ly7 f (Waqidi 13). 


Type B 

Kharaj; vulb 

'In the year 20 ‘Amr, accompanied by al-Zubayr, subdued 
Heypt, and he made terms with the people of the country for 
something which he imposed on them, namely two dinars on 
every man, excluding women and boys. The khara; during his 


governorship reached two million dinars, but later it reached 


four million.' B. 218 (Wagidi 14). 


Type BS 

Jizya; §ulb (assumed) 

A jizya oftwo dinars was imposed on every adult, not including 
women and boys; the number paying this tax was eight million. 
FM 70 (B. Lahi‘a 6; Al-Layth 3). 

Jizya; Sulb 

All Egypt was gulp except Alexandira; the jizya was not to 
exceed two dinars per head, except for what was added for 


landowners. 


luo; 
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Jizya; Provisioning; fSulf (assumed) 
(This report covers conditions in Syria and Egypt; it 
mentions jizya, and then goes on to describe the different 
methods for provisioning the Muslims in the two wgions. ) 
'From the people of Egypt ‘Umar took an irdabb /of wheat?/ 
for every Muslim each month, mdiI do not know what amount 
of fat and honey.' AU 40 (Al-Layth 6G). 
Jigya; Provisioning; Shar}; ‘Ahd; Written; §ulb 
A shaykh was asked 'did the people of Egypt have an ‘ahd?'. 
He answered 'yes'. Then he was asked 'did they have written 
statements?'. He said 'yes' - and named some. He gave the 
conditions (shurut) of the ‘ahd as follows: not to evict 
them from their homes; not to take away their wives, or 
ent ron serlenees treasure, or their land; not ta- 
increase (the tax) on them. 

Abu ‘Ubayd comments: 'The reports differ about the 
Egyptians, but I saw that there were two events, and that 
both reports are right. Egypt was conquered twice, the 
first time sulfan, the second time, after the Greeks had viol ated 
the treaty, ‘ nwatan. There are other reports which sone this.' 


AU 141 f (Al-Layth 3). 


Type C4 


Sulh; Aman; Kharaj 


The king of Alyuna made terms for himself and for the people 


19. 


20. 


reer 


of his city; then, with their agreement, he made the same 
gulp for all the people of Egypt. Kharaj was assessed on 
the land of Egypt to the amount of one dinar and three 
irdabbs of wheat on every jarib, and two dinars on every adult. 
B. 215. 

gulp; Amén; Kharaj; ‘Ana; Written. 

'The people of Egypt had a ‘ahd and an “ag. ‘Umar wrote 
them a statement to the effect that they had aman. for their 
lives, poseessions, women, and children, md that none of 
them would be sold as slaves. He imposed on them a kharaj, 
which was not to be increased, and promised to expel all 
fear of an attack by an enemy.' ‘Uqba added 'I was a 


witness to that'. B. 218 (Al-Layth 9). ~ 


Type 05 
Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Shart; ‘and. 


The shuruf were: security for themselves,their wives, and 
their children; no increase in taxation; they were to be 
defendedfrom their enemies. FM 85 f (B. Lahi‘a 10). 


Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Provisioning; Shar}; ‘And; Written. 


The people of Egypt had an ‘ahd, and three of the treaties 
were in writing. The jizya was two dinars on every man, and 


they also had to provide rations for the Muslims. They were 


22. 


25. 


tas 


given security for their houses, villages, women, and 

land, and their taxes were not to be increased. 

FM 85 (Al-Layth 5). 

pulb; Aman ; Dhimma; Jizya; Shar}; “ahd; Written. 

This report says that ‘Amr wrote a treaty for the people 

of Egypt after the fall of ‘Ayn Shams. The Muslims would 
fulfil its terms only if the people paid the jizya. The 
aman’ was for their lives, possessions, crosses, md churches, 
which were not to be damaged or occupied. There was to be a 
land—tax assessed according to the flow of the Nile flood. 
Greeks and Nubians could leave under safe-conduct if they 


wished, but those who remained would be bound by the treaty. 


T. 2587 £f (Sayf 28), 


et 


Julh; Aman; Dhimma; Jizya; sharf; *Ahd; Billeting. 


This is a long passage which cals with the negotations 
between ‘Amr and Mugawqis at Babylon. ‘Amr sent a delegation 
to Mugawgis under the leadership of ‘Ubada b. al-Samit, a | 
negro. He offered the standard 'thzree choices's: acceptance 
of Islam; or submission on condition of paying the jizya; 

or war. If he hose the second, they would keep possession 

of some of their land, have security for their lives and 
possessions, amd be given protection against their enemies. 
If they fulfilled their dhimma the Muslims would carry out 


their obligatinns, and there would be an ‘ahd between them. 


24. 


25. 


13. 


After trying to buy the Muslims off with an offer of two 
dinars to every Muslim, one hundred to ‘amr and one thousand 
to ‘Umar, Mugawqis agreed to the second altermative. He 
failed to persuade his companions to accept this and 
hostilities were renewed. Finally, however, they agreed to 
gulb and to pay the jizya. ‘Amr consulted his ccmpanions, 
who wished to refuse sulp and jizya, and to conquer the land, 
so that it became fay’ and ghanima in the same way as the 
fortress (Babylon) had become. But ‘Amr said that ‘Umar 
had commanded him to accept one of the three choices. So 

the gulp was made for all the Copts in Egypt, regardless of 
class, on payment of two dinars on every adult. They were 
required to entertain one or more Muslims for three days; 


their lands and possessions were not to be interfered with, 


The terms (shar}) applied to the Coptic community in particular. 


FM 64-70 (Yabya b. Ayyub and Khalid b. Bumayd. 


And also from ‘Uthman b. 9alib). 


(ii) Alexandria 
Type Al 

'‘amr wrote to ‘Umar: “Allah has given us Alexandria *anwatan 

without ‘aga or ‘ahd."' B. 216. 

Alexandria was besieged for five months before the death of 


Heraclius and for nine months after his death. The conquest 


26, 


27. 


28. 


coe 


74. 


was on a Friday, at the peeinaine of Muparram, in year 20. 
FM 80 (B. Lahi‘a 6). 

'Al-—Muqawqis, who was over Egypt, was the person who made 
the gulp with ‘Amr, for the payment of two dimrs for every 
Copt. When Heraclius, ruler of the Greeks, heard of this 

he was enraged, and sent troops, who put Alexandria into a 
state of siege, and declared war on ‘Amr. He fought against 
them, and wrote to ‘Umar: "we have conguered Alexandria, 
‘anwatan, gasran, without ‘ahd, or Saga",! AU 142 (Al-Layth 3). 
'In the year 25 Manuwil came to Alexandria, killed the garrison, 
and took over the city. His troops went raiding in Lower Egypt, 
whence they were driven back into the city. ‘amr captured it 
‘anwatan, ‘killing Manuwil and the fighting men, and taking the 
children captive. He razed the city walls. Some of the Greeks 
left to join their compatriots in another place.' Bac seeds 
Alexandria rebelled and was reduced by ‘Amr. The children 

were taken prisoner and sent to Medina, but were returned 
totheir homes by “Uthman. Y. 189. 

Alexandria rebelled and the Muslim garrison were killed. 

‘Amr returned and reconquered it ‘anwatan without “aga or Saha. 
FM 80 (Al-Layth 4). 

Referring to 2. above, it is stated that this is the second 


conquest. FM 80 (B. Lahi‘a 7). 


15. 


31. After they had rebelled, ‘amr reduced Alexandria with 
some killing. T. 2809 (Waqidi 1). 

ee ‘Amr conquered Alexandria the second time ‘anwatan in the 
Caliphate of ‘Uthman, after the death of “Umar. B. 223 
(Al-Layth 12). 

oP 'Some reports give year 23 for the invasion cf Alexandria, 


others say year 25.' B. 221 f. 


Type Ae 

94. Dhimma 
Al-Mugqawqis tried to gt the inhabitants of Alexandria to 
surrender without fighting, but they refused. After a 
siege lasting three lasting three months ‘Amr took the 
city by the sword. This was in year 21. 'He took booty 
and sent the "fifth" to “Umar but he did not kill or take 
captives. He reduced them to dhimmis like those of Alyuna.! 


B. 220 f. 


Type Ao 


35. dJizya; Kharaj. 


'*amr imposed kharaj on the land of Alexandria, md jizya 


on its people.' (Referring to the second conquest.) B. 221 f, 


36. Jizya; Kharaj; 


Jizya and kharaj were imposed on Alexandria as seen fit. They 


TOs 


had no gulf, no ‘aga or ‘ahd, no dhimma, It was taken 


‘onwatan. FM 82 f (U. 47). 


Lype Bl 


as pulb. 
According to Yazid b. Abi Habib, Alexandria was gulhap. 


B. 216 (U 31). 
38. ulhb. 
‘Not one town in al-Maghrib ws taken gulhan except Alexandria, 


Kafartis, and Sulgays.' B. 222 (Waqidi 5). 


Type B2 


39.° ‘Surrender; other terms.: 
'In Egypt, we have found from our histories, that Benjamin, 
Patriarch of the Orthodox /j.e. the Jacobites/ had delivered 
igypt to the Arabs. Because they had been oppressed by the 
persecution of the Chalcedonians the Lgyptians surrendered 
Alexandria and Misrin to the Arabs. Cyrus, Chalcedonian 
Patriarch, expelled Benjamin, who went to the Arabs, and 
promised to surrender Alexandria to them if they would evict 
Cyrus and give him the churches. With solemn oaths they 
promised to do this. Cyrus collected all the church treasure 


and left secretly for Constantinople.' MS 432 f. 


40, 


tbe 
Type B 


Surrender: tribute; other terms. 


‘After the death of Heraclius and of is son Constantine, 
another son Heraclius, by another mother Martine, took 

the throne. He sent Cyrus back to Egypt with full powers 
to conclude a treaty of peace with the Muslims. The general 
of the army, Constantine, went with him. 

On his arrival at Alexandria Cyrus received a great 
welcome from the people. He was not the only one to de- 
sire peace; the people, the Govemors, the Domentianus, 
who was infavour with the &mpress Martine, met together 


and deliberated with Cyrus about making peace with the 


Muslims. 


Cyrus ean $5 Babylon ee aE for solve i the eres 
offering to pay tribute. ‘Amr received him with kindness 
and accepted the offer. The terms wre as follows: 

(i) Payment of tribute. 

(ii) A pause for eleven months, during which the Muslims 


were to remain isolated and not to interfere. 


(iii) The Greek soldiers at Alexandria were to embark carrying 


their possessions and precious goods. 
(iv) No Greek army was to xeturn. 
(v) The Muslims would take hostages - 150 military and 


50 civilians. 


41. 


42. 


As 


44. 


78. 


(vi) The Muslims would mt seize churches or interfere 
with Christians. 

(vii) Jews wuld be allowed to live at Alexandria. 

JN 4534455. 

Sulp; Tax; Other terms; Written. 

'Some say that Al-Muqawqis made the gulp with ‘Amr on 

condition that he paid 13,000 dinars and that two dinars 

was levied on every adult Copt. People were to have the 

choice between leaving or staying. ‘Amr wrote a statement 

to this effect and returned to Al-Fustat, leaving a governor 


with a garrison (rabita).' B. 221. 


es e B 


gulh; Kharaj; Other terms. 
The sulh for Alexandria was two dinars kharaj m every man, 


and that those who wished to wturn to Byzantium could do so. 


Y. 170. 


(iii) Towns and Villages of Egypt 639/18 - 641/20 


Type Al 
The Fayyum was conquered by a lieutenant of ‘Amr. No details. 


FM 169 (U. 52). 
'The Muslims advanced to Nikiou, where they found no troops. 


They took possession of the town, massacring men, women and 


4. 


46. 


47. 


19. 


children, and sparing no one.' JIN 448, 
‘Amr came to Bilbays which held out for nearly a month 


before it was reduced. FM 59 (U. 45). 


Type A2 

“Ahd. 

Umm Dunayn, Balhib and other towns of Egypt had “ahd. 
‘Umar said that they wre to be asked to accept Islam. 
If theyldid not accept they were to be returned to their 
toms. FM 83 f (B. Lani‘a 9). 

Dhimma; “and. 


The towns of Bilhit, Sulfays, and Al-Khays resisted ‘amr's 


advance. and. he took away some of. their inhabitants md sent 


them to Medina. ‘Umar sent them back and made them and the 
Coptic community dhimma. They had an ‘aha which they did 


not break. B. 215 f. 


Pd 


Type A4 

Khara} 

The toms of Balhib (Bilhit ?), Sulgays, md Magil were 
occupied by the Greeks when they re-occupied Alexandria. 
When the Muslims recaptured Alexandria they wished to con- 
sider these tows as fay’, like Alexandria, but ‘Uthman 
refused and said that they wre to be kharaj lands. 


FM 83 (U. 48). 


49. 


50. 


51. 


80. 
Type A6 
Dhimma; Jizya; Kharaj. 
(This report refers to the town of Migr, also called 
Fustat in the text.) 
The Muslims took the fort ‘anwatan, and considered it legal 
to take what was ia it. ‘Amr made its people dhimma and put 
the jizya on their necks aid the kharaj on their lands. He 


wrote to ‘Umar who endorsed his action. Biel 5. 


Type B2 


Surrender; Other terms. 

'*amr besieged the garrison in the citadel of Babylon. 

oney sureenderod on the epront ss of their lives, but tad 

ss leave behind all war material, of which there was a con- 
siderable amount. They left, taking with them a small quantity 
of gold, on the eve of the Feast of the Resurrection.' 


JN. 446 f. 


pulb; Tf 
Al-Mugawqis made terms (gulb) with ‘Amr for Umm Dunayn, on 
condition that two dinars was imposed on every man.' 


¥ 5-169... 


Dee 


220 


54. 


DD « 


Gls 


Sulp; Payments in kind. 

‘Amr required the people (of Umm Dunayn?) to provide every 
Muslim with one dinar, one burnus, one jubba, one turban 
and one pair of shoes. The local people then prepared a 
meal for the Muslims. FM 60 (U. 44). 

Bulb; Tax. 

Al-Muqawqis made the sulb with ‘Amr for Babylon, agreeing 


to pay two dinars tax for every man. FM 62 (U. 45). 


(iv) Nubia 
Type Al 
‘Uqba b. Nafi’ was sent against Nubia by ‘Amr. There was 


fierce fighting but no conquest was made. Y. 179. 


Type Bo | 

Treaty (Hudna); Tribute; Shar#; “And; Written; Other terms. 
The Sand was in writing: they had to hand over 360 slaves 

each year, and were obliged to return runaway slaves and 

dhimma people; either side could pass through the other's 
territory but could not settle there; the hudna was void if 
they killed or enslaved asters: FM 189. 

gulp; Tribute; Other terms. 

‘Amr went to Nubia and after a sharp fight a treaty was made. 


They agreed to pay a tribute of slaves and mounts, not to raid, 


Ds 


58. 


59 « 


él. 


82. 


and not to forbid trade, either import or export. 

T. 2589 (Sayf 28). 

Treaty (Hudna); Barter. 

‘There is no ‘ahd or mithag between the people of Egypt 
and the people of Al-Asawid (Nubia), but there is a hudna 
between us. They give us slaves and we give them some com 
and lentils.' AU 146 (B. Lahi‘a 15). 

pulb; Barter. 

'The sulb was on condition that we did no tmake war on 

them and that they did not make war on us. They give us 


slaves and w give them food.' AU 146 (Al-Layth 4). 


Sulb; Barter. 


‘The people of Nubia made a gulh with ‘abd Allah b. Sa‘d b.- 


Abi Sarp, on conditim that they gave a gift of slaves 


in return for a gift of food and clothing. T. 2593 (Sayf 30). 


mulh; Barter. 
The gulp with Nubia stipulated that they give annually 300 


slaves in return for a like value in food and drink. Y. 191. 


Sulp; Hudna; Barter. 


Hostilities with Nubia continued until ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d 


b. Abi Sark ruled Egypt. Then they asked ‘Abd Allah for gulb 


and muwa‘ida. There was no jizya - it was a treaty (hudna). 
They were to offer 300 slaves every year in return for a 


like value in food. B. 236 f (Wagidi 9). 


62. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


67. 


83. 


(v) Other reports on Epypt 


Mu “awiya wrote to Wardan, a freedman of ‘Umar, to increase 
the tax on every Copt by one gira}. Wardan wrote back ‘how 
can I increase it when it is in their ‘ahd that it cannot 
be increased?'. B. 217 (U. 10). 

'The people of the jizya in Egypt made new terms after 

the first sulp. They agreed, in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, 
that instead of the wheat, oil, and vinegar which they gave, 
they would pay two dinars in addition to the two dinars. 
Each man was thus bound to pay four dinars.' B. 216 (Al- 
Layth 8). 


‘Umar wrote to his govemors saying that their men were 


assured of their stipends, and provision for their families; — 


they wre not to engage in agriculture. | FM 162 (U. 8). 

When ‘Amr was advancing to Alexandria, the Copts assisted 

him by repairing the roads, building bridges, md opening 
markets. FM 73 (U. 45). 

The jizya in Alexmdria was 18,000 dinars, but amounted to 
36,000 in the time of Hisham b. “Abd al-Malik. B. 223 (Bakr 1). 
‘Umar wrote to his governors about the jizyas 

'Their jizya is forty dirhams on ieee who have silver, and 
four dinars on those with gold. [there follows a sentence 


on provisioning in Syria./ As for Egypt they have to provide 


34. 


an irdabb of wheat every month for every Muslim. They 

must provide cloth md clothing ait of which the Amir al- 
Mu’minin will clothe the Muslims. Also they must entertain 
Muslim travellers for one night. The jizya was not imposed 
on women or boys; it was sealed on the necks of the people 
of the jizya.' FM 151 f (Uv. 18). 

‘When ‘Amr had reduced Fus$at he wnt to ‘Ayn Shams ‘Abd Allah 
b. Hudhafa al-Sahmi, who took possession of its land and 
made terms /pulh/with the people of its villages on similar 
terms to Fusfa$. Likewise ‘Amr sent Kharija b. —udhafa 
al-‘Adawi to al-Fayyum, al-Ushmunayn, Ikhmim, al-Basharadat 
and the villages of Upper Egypt, where le did the same. ‘Amr 
also sent ‘Umayr b. Wahb al-Jumapi to Tinnig, Dimyat, Tuna, 
Damira, Shafa, Digala, Bana, Bugir, with the same result. 

And he sent ‘Uqba b. ‘Amir al-Juhani to the remainder of 

the villages in the lower part of the country, where le did 
the same. Thus did ‘Amr conquer all Egypt and its land became 


kharaj land.' B. 216 f (B. Lani‘a 4). 


85. 


(a) Brief survey of the conquest 
‘amr b. al- “ag, at the head of some 4,000 warriors, reached 
the borders of Egypt at al-‘Arish on 12th December 639, 10 Dhu al- 
Hijja A.H. 18.7 From there he took the intand route to Pelusiun, 
al-Farama’ in Arabic, end captured the tom after a siege lasting 
for about one month. His route then lay via the modern al-Qanjgara 
to Bilbays, where again the town held out for a month before it 
was taken.“ After its fall the Arab army advanced to Umm Dunayn, 
near the great fortress of Babylon, at the head of the Delta. ? 


Learning that a strong Greek army was advancing towards Babylon, 


and being doubtless aware of the formidable difficulty of reducing 


a fortress such as Babylon, ‘amr now urgently requested reinforce- 


ments from Medina. * While waiting for these reinforcements he 
mounted a swift raid to the Fayyum.°? Al-Zubayr with 4,000 men with 
two parties of similar strength following arrived at Heliopolis, 
‘Ayn al-Shams in Arabic, in June 640, Jumada II, A.H.19, and a 
junctionwas affected with ‘Amr on his returnfrom the Fayyun. The 


opposing armies met in battle in July 640, Rajab A.H. 19, and the 


tow 58. 


mM 59. 
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IN 439. 


86. 


result was a complete victory for the deste.” The whole region 

was now at the mercy of the Arabs Migr, Umm Dunayn and other 

towns at the apex of the Delta were occupied, and the siege of 

Babylon began in earnest in September 640, Ramadan A.H. 19. 

The siege lasted for seven months, fighting being confine to 

sallies, and to skirmishes outside the walls. The surrender, al- 

though it may have been precipitated by an abortive assault led 

by al-4ubayr, probably came because the mrrison despaired: of being 

relieved and were disheartened by the news of the death of Heraclius. 

On Baster Monday, 9th April 641, 21 Rabi‘ II A.H. 2, they evacuated 

the fortress, leaving behind all treasure and war material.< The 

way was now open to Alexandria, md the army was set in motion along 

the western bank of the Nile, although they crossed to capture and 

sack the town of Wikiou.? The Greeks contested the approach to 

Alexandria, the last battle being a drawn engagement at the town 

of Karyun, after which the Greeks retired in good order to Alexandria.“ 
It was impossible to take the city by assault, guarded as it 

was by formidable natural mdartifical cdfences. ‘Amr therefore 


left a detachment encamped before the city strong enough to deal 


‘In 437 f3 2. 2592. 


ace 2135 ff; JN 446 f. 


IN 448. 


43. 220. 


87. 


with sorties, and went south to complete the conquest of Middle 
egypt. Meanwhile Cyrus, Melkite patriarch of Egypt, had re- 
turned from Constantinople armed with a warrant from the successor 
of Heraclius to negotiate the sirrender. He went to Babylon, 
where he was received cordially by ‘Amr, and the treaty was con- 
cluded on 8th Nevember 641, 28th Dhu al-Qa‘da, A.H. 20 (see Report 
No. 40), 

During the eleven month periodof the armistice stipulated 
in the treaty the towns of the Delta were reduced after stubborn 
resistance, while the pacification of Upper Egypt was completed 
with relative ease. On17th September 642, 16th Shawwal, A.H. a, 
‘amr entered Alexandria at the head of his army.t 

The only other event of note in the conquest of Egypt was 
the recapture of Alexandria by seaborne forces from Byzantium 
under the command of Manuel. This was at the end of 645, about 
' Muparram, A.H. 25. ‘Amr was no longer in command, having been 
dismis sed in favour of ‘Aba Allah b. Sa‘a b. AbL Sarh, but he 
was recalled to Egypt at the urgent request of the troops. The 
Greeks wasted valuable time in idleness in Alexandria and in 
plundering the Delta towns, and when they finally advanced ‘Amr 


was ready for them. The battle took place near Nikiou and was 


tg, 220-221. 
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desperately fought, but the Arabs were eventually completely 
victorious and pursued the remnants of the enemy army to the 
walls of Alexandria. The Greeks took refuge in the city, 
closed the gates and prepared to withstand a siege. This time, 
however, one of the gates was opened by a traitor, and the 
Muslims rushed in and carried the city by assault, looting and 
slaying until stopped by ‘Amr's orders. ‘Amr had the walls 
razed to the ground to prevent the cityfrom being used as a 
fortress in another rebellion of the same kina.* 

Nubia was never subdued in the early days of Islam. A 
raiding force sent by ‘amr was forced to retreat after suffering 
casualties from the accurate marksmanship of the Nubian archers. 
Later, in the time of ‘Uthman, a treaty was concluded; ‘under its 
terms the Nubians were to supply an annual quota of slaves in 


return for foodstuffs. 


(b) The-Termination of Hostilities. 
Militarily there are three events of overriding importance 
in the conquest of Egypt: the Muslim victory at Heliopolis, 


the capture of the fortress of Babylon, and the fall of Alexandria. 


"3.222. 


“3.236 f; Y.179. 


89. 


The first destroyed, or at least seriously impaired, the effective-— 
ness of the Greek armies in the field, the second gave the Muslims 
possession of the most important strategic site in the country, 

and the third put into Muslim hands the commercial and ,admini- 
strative capital of the Southeasterm Mediterranean. It is evident 
that several factors decided the outcome of these decisive events, 
and hence of the Muslim conquest. Among these factors can be counted 
the fighting spirit of the Muslims, and their reputation, enhanced 
by their victories nh Syria, Iraq, and Mesopotamia; good general- 
ship on the Muslim side, while their enemies were poorly led; 

the superior mobility of the Arabs partly offset by their lack 


of skill in watermanship; the attitude of the indigenous population; 


. the dissensions of the local factinns; the crisis of leadership 


in Constantinople. 

The battle of Heliopolis, or ‘Ayn shams, is not of direct 
concern to the writer. Suffice it to say that it appears to have 
been fiercely contested, tolave been directed by ‘Amr with tactical 
skill, and to have ended in a complete victory for the Muslims. 

| The siege and capture of the fortress of Babylon is an episode 
that is reported in the souzces in a confused manner. Because of 
its proximity to the towns of Umm Dunayn m™md Migr, and because 
the surrender of these tows, md the region at the apex of the 


Delta almost certainly took place during the siege, of Babylon, it 


90. 


will be best to consider all the reports dealing with this 
phase of the conquest together. 

Before doing so, however, it is necessary togive attention 
briefly to the question of the identities of the authorities with 
whon the Muslims concluded the agreements. It is felt that Butler's 
assertion that Cyrus was present at Babylon is incorrect and 
that the 'Muqawqis' mentioned in sme of the Arab sources cannot 
be identified with him. John of Nikiou does not mention his 
presence md it is most probable that he was in Constantinople 
at the time - he was certainly there before the death of Heraclius.2 

Butler's thesis that the Coptic population was leaderless 
and in disarray after ten years of Melkite persecution is also 
open to, doubt.” We know from recent history that the will to 
survival of a conquered people, provided eiey have strong feelings 
of ethnic or religious identity, is not easily eradicated, even 
by total ruthlessness allied - modern means of persuasion and 
suppression. Butler himself rightly stresses the tenacity of the 
Copts in maintaining their separate community, against pressures 
exerted from various sources, in the centuries following the Muslim 


4 


conquest. 


teutler 250. 
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The reports to be considered for this phase of the campaign 
are as follows; 18, 22, 23, 46, 49,50, 51, 52, 53. 

No.18 is from Baladhuri, and he says that the gulh was made 
by the king of Alyuna - this is taken to mean Babylon, on the 
assumption that the first part of this word has been confused with 
the Arabic word bab. This cannot, however, have meant the citadel - 
the garrison commander would not have made terms on behalf of the 
local populace - but the adjoining city of Migr. Leaving aside 
the question of taxation until later in this section, this report 
points to a treaty made by the chief of the tow of Migr, on behalf 
of the townspeople and the people of the surrounding countryside. 
No. 22, which is said to have occurred after the battle of ‘Ayn 
shams, may refer to the same event, or to a similar one; the | 
reference to Greeks end Nubians being allowed to leave under safe- 
conduct, however, shows that this event has been confused with the 
later treaty for Alexandria. No. 23, prolix and embroidered with 
fanciful details, nevertheless clearly belongs to this period, 
since the fall of Babylon is mentioned, and the shuruj are said 
to have applied particularly to the Sopts. No. 46 does not inspire 
confidence, as it says that Umm Dunayn, Balhib, and other towns 
had ‘ahd, These two toms are far apart and their conquest took 
place at different times. No. 49 is at least clear in its topo- 


graphy; although the fort (Babylon) was not taken by assault, the 


Muslims did take possession of its war materials; the reference 
to the townspeople again must reflect some kind of local treaty 
with the city of Migr. No. 50, from Jom of Nikiou, inspires 
confidence, md is taken to be an accurate statement of the terms 
of surrender for the fortress of Babylon. It is precisely 
the kind of arrangement which would be made between the commander 
of a garrison who surrendered voluntarily and the general of the 
besieging forces. Nos. 51 and 52, for Umm Dunayn, and No. 53, 
for Babylon (i.e. Migz.:) again carry the memory of the local 
treaties made during the siege of Babylon. 

There are therefore clear indications that some kind of 
arrangements came into being at this time between the Muslims 


end the local Coptic leaders. What the precise terms of these 
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treaties were is open to conjecture, but it is fairly certain that 


they wuld not have contained the precise stipulations such as are 


listed, for instance, in Report No, 22. It can be taken as an 


established fact that ‘Amr was a great general, and such leaders, 


in the middle of difficult campaigns, try to ensure the well-being 


of their troops, and, if possible , the goodwill of the local 
populace. It seems likely therefore that Report No. 52 is an 
accurate account of the kind of arrangements made: the provision 


of food, clothing, and a sum ofmoney for every Muslim soldier. 


That the local people were not alienated isindicated in two reports 
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which say that they gave assistance to the Muslims. Report 

No. 65 says that they did so during the march on Alexandria, and 
John of Nikiou says that they helped, specifically by bridge- 
building, at the time of the conquest d the province of Migr - 
i.e. the land at the apex of the Delta.? 

The fall of Alexandria, despite contradictions and confusion 
inthe reports, is relatively simple to describe, once it is 
realised that there were two conquests, the first in A.H.20 by 
capitulation, the second in A.H. 25 by force. Abu ‘Ubayd, in one 
of his invaluable glosses, makes this point explicitly - see 
Report No. 17. In the reports on the fall of the city there are 
straightforward accounts of the first conquest and of the second, 
or sani ten aie the tuk, Wee. dOn-e ren tone of Nikiou, sivas: 
the fullest and most reliable account of the first conquest. 

In the Arabic sources there are other accounts which are not sig- 
nificantly at variance with the me just mentioned. These are; 
Nos. 37, 38, 41, 42. Those which give an accurate account of the 
second conquest are Nos. 27, 28, 29, D, 31, 32, 33, 35. Of the 
remainder No. 4 is incorrect in making the conquest by force occur 
in the time of ‘Umar, No. 2 is wrong in its dating of the first 
cepture. No. 25 mentions the rage of Heraclius at the attempt 


of al-Muqawqis to arrange a surrender - al—Mugawqis in this instance 
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is certainly Cyrus - and there may well be some substance in 
this part of the report.* The sécond part € the statement, 
however, is correct for the second conquest, not the first. 
Report No. 4 makes a similar error, but at least in this case 
there is a vecollection that the conquest was gulhan not ‘anwatan. 
No. 36 would be accurate if it applies to the second conquesi, 
but it is wndated. Finally, Report No. 39, from Michael the Syrian, 
is totally unreliable, since Benjamin did not return from exile 
until after the conquest of Beypt.* 

The reports for the capture of other towns in Egypt, which 
were consequent upon the capture of Babylon and the surrender of 


Alexandria, do not repay exhaustive study. It is not always possible 


to identify locations from the place-names given in the sources, © 


and the spelling of these names varies between one historian and 
another. Report No. 68 gives a misleading summary of the reduction 
of the various districts of Egypt, implying that they all took place 
after the fall of Babylon, and all with equal facility. In fact 

the only cities which offered strong resistance were the Delta tows 
such as Balhib (or Bilhit 7), euljays, al-Khays, and Shata, which 
were reduced with difficulty in the period between the treaty of 


Alexandria and its occupation.” 


toutler 262 f. 
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It now remains to be considered what form of arrangement 
was made for Egypt as a whole when the conquest lad been achieved - 
i.e. after the first capture of Alexandria - and whether those 
terms were altered in the first years of the occupation. It has 
already been suggested that some form of agreement or understanding 
was reached between ‘Amr and the leaders of the Coptic community 
in the region of Babylon, but this is not to say that the reports 
which have ten linked with that period do not also contain details 
which apply n reality to the final settlement. Before considering 
what the final settlement was, the usual gulf versus ‘anwatan 
argument can be briefly disposed of, bearing i mind that the con- 
fusion that arose in the @se of Alexandria has already been discussed. 
For the rest of the country one can do no better thanzefer to the — 
wordsof Abu ‘Ubayd inzeport No. 2 It can be accepted without 
reservation that this describes the situation exactly, and that 
once Byzantine military power had been broken, and the capital 
captured, the Gopts had little choice but to accept whatever terms 
were imposed. Any treaties which they had made at any earlier time 
would have been merged into the terms of the final settlement. 
This does not mean, however, that these terms were necessarily 
severe, or that the undertakings given in the earlier agreements 
were all ignored or superseded. There is abundant evidence that an 
“and or an aman, once given, was not lightly broken, although there 


does not appear to have been the s ame compunction about taxation. 
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This point will be discussed moze fully at the end of this work, 
after all the evidence has bee presented. It will suffice to 
say here that the reports about prisoners having been returned 
to their homes because they were dhimma people are considered 
worthy of confidence. These are Nos. 9, 46, 47. Supporting evi- 
dence for this comes from John of Nikiou, who says that tf Amr 
protected them throughout the duration of his governorship'.+ 
Unless the entire corpus of evidence concerning taxation 
in the first settlement is to be rejected, and this does not seem 
to be a tenable position, the actual rms can be readily deduced. 
First of all, there is complete accord in the sources that a 
poll~tax of two dinars was imposed on every adult. The reports 
which include this information are Nos. 10, 15, 14, 15, 18, el, 25, — 
26, 41, 42, 63. These come from Baladhuri, Abu ‘Ubayd, Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Hakam, and Ya‘qubi, citing a number of different traditions. 
This tax is called varicusly jizya, kharaj, or is not named. It 
is beyond the scope of this work to enter into a detailed discussion 
of the meaning of fiscal terms, and the precise manner in which 
they were collected. For the arguments on this controversial issue 
the reader is referred to Wellhausen, Caetani, Dennett, Khadduri, 
and the Encylopaedia of Islam< Having examined the evidence in 


the sources, and read the works just mentioned, the author is 


ton 464. 
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satisfied that a poll-tax was levied, md that its value, 

in the early years at least, was two dinars. As Dennett justly 
points out, if the jurists and historians were mxious to present 
a standardised pattern of fiscal arrangements which would tally 
with conditions obtaining at a later period, why then did they 
report a two-dinar tax as laving been imposedm the time of ‘Umar, 
when such a tax did not exist later on?* Furthermore, the 
existence of a poll-tax is confirmed by evidence from the pa 
In this connection, there is an interesting correlation between 
two wports, one from Baladhuri, the other from John of Nikiou. 

The former, report No. 41 for Alexandria, says that al-—-Muqawqis 
had to pay 13,000 dinars ™d that two dinars was levied on every 
adult.Copt.. The latter, p.456, says that. the people of Alexandria 
were ashamed of the opposition which they had raised over Cyrus! 
surrender of the city, and offered him much gold to be sent with 
the tribute which had been imposed. Other requirements included 

a land-tax (Reports Nos. 10, 15, 16, 18, 22, 35, 49); providing 
provisions for the Muslims (Reports Nos. 10, 16, 18, 21); providing 
clothing for the Muslims (Reports Nos. 10, 52); and offering 
hospitality for three days (Reports Nos. 23, 67). As will be ob- 


served, the existence of a land-tax has only been recorded if it is 


Dennett, 8-ll. 


“Dennett, 99-114. 
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clearly stated that the tax applied to land, or if the payment 
was said to have been made in cereal produce. In other words, 
the expression kharaj is not automatically taken to mean land- 
tax. As indicated above, the meanings of the termskharaj and 
jizya have been the subject of much controversy. Both can appear 
in the meaning of 'tax' although the use of 'jizya' for 'land- 
tax' is very rare,* while both may also occur with their special- 
ised meanings —- 'jizya' for 'poll-tax', 'kharaj'for ‘land-tax', 
The only safe method seems to be to rely on he text of every report, 
deciding whether 'tax', 'poll-tax', 'land-tax', or 'tribute' is 
intended from the sontext-* 

The dipulations for the provision of subsistence and lodgings 
for the Muslims occurred in surrender arrangements in all regions.. 
They were already in operation in Syria, Mesopotamia, and ‘Iraq, 
having probably been regularised while ‘Umar was at Jabiya in 
year 17 (see Syrian section). The provision of clothing, however, 
appears to have been peculiar to Egypt. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the conditions 
laid down in the first settlement of Egypt, immediately after the 
first conquest of ineranaeie. ene as follows: | 
1. Aman - i.e. security. This is confirmed in the report of 


John of Nikiou, No. 40, vi. 


tom 154. 


enaddie 187-190; Dennett, 12-13. 
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2. A poll-tax of two dinars mm every adult male. 

oe Provision of food, clothing, and lodging for the Muslims. 
There was a land-tax, therefore, onlyin the sense that 
landowners had to provide rations for the Muslims from 
their produce, not a tax assessed by aproper land survey. 

There are a number of reports for conditions obtaining after 

this period. ‘Amr was deposed from his governorship of Egypt 

in year 25 by ‘Uthman in favour of ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d, and indeed 

‘Abd Allah is said to have been in charge of tax-collection even 

in the time of ‘unar.? Report No. 67, while giving mainly the 

same conditions as those listed above, says that the poll-tax 


‘ ° . 
was assessed by Umar according to class, as was the case in 


- other regions. Then there is a long passage in Futup Migr 


describing how ‘Amr imposed the Byzantine tax system on the Copts, 
the tax being adjustable according to circumstances, assessed and 
collected by the Coptic leaders. ~ If this regularisation was 
indeed the work of ‘amr, it could hardly have been done in the 
early days, but must have occurred when he ruled Egypt for Mu “awiya. 
Report No. 63 says that the poll-tax was doubled in the time of 


‘Umar, to four dinars, ad this may have some connection with 


13. 222 £. 
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report No. 67, which gives four dinars as the amount paid by 

the rich. On the other hand, report No. 6 says that the jizya 
was doubled by the time of Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik. ‘Urwa b. al- 
Zubayr is said to have declared that he lived for seven years in 
Egypt, and was married in it, md that the people were burdened 
by more than they could bear.* This statement, and Report No. 
62, which says that Mu“awiya wished to increase the poll-tax, 

are probably affected by anti-Umayyad tendencies. 

The whole tenor of the reports for the Caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
and for the Umayyad period gives the impression of an increasing 
burden of taxation. The early settlement, however, while it may 
not have been entirely satisfactory to the Copts, may at least 
have been acceptable. It was possible for the Muslims to mount 
major expeditions to the Pentapcolis and North Africa without fear 
of an insurrection in Egypt, md there seems to have been no 
general reaction in favour of the Greeks during Manuel's invasion. 

The accounts of the agreement with Nubia do not present any 
difficulties. There was an Shire ead during the first governor- 
ship of ‘Amr, given in reports Nos. 54 and 56. fabari in report 
No. 56 says that the pact was made at this time, but this is 


contradicted by all the other reports; he gives year 25 for this 


13; 217 (Waqidl 13). 
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raid, and this may be correct, although report No. 61 indicates 


that there were several such expeditions before the agreement 
was finally made. 

The settlement was negotiated with ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. 
Abi Sarp when he ruled Egypt for ‘Uthman. Reports Nos. 55, 57, 
58, 59, OO, 61 refer to this, and are largely self-explanatory, 
With broad agreement between the various reports. In effect 
this was a non-aggression pact between equal parties, with pro- 
visions for barter md for free passages for either side through 


the territory of the other for peaceful purposes. 


B. 


North Africa 


102. 


4. 
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LIST OF RePORTS 


Type AL 
‘After he had conquered Egypt, ‘Amr went to the Pentapolis, 


and having defeated them, took an immense booty and alarge 
number of captives, and returned to Egypt.' JN 458. 

Bare mention of ‘Amr's raid on Tripoli in year 21. Y. 179. 
‘amr raided Tripoli in year 22 and after some fighting he 
captured the city ‘anwatan. He took many loads of cloth 
from some merchants, which he sold, and divided the price 
among the Muslims. B. 225 f (Bakr 6). 


In year 22 ‘Amr went to Tripoli, and conquered it after a 


siege which lasted for one month. He plundered what was in 


the city. FM 171 (U. 45). 

'The whole of al-Maghrib was ‘anwatan.' B. 217 (U. 32). 

'In year 25 of the Arabs they invaded Africa, where Gregorius 
Patriarch of Africa had revolted againt Constans. They gave 
battle to the Patriarch, and many of his soldiers were killed. 
The Arabs then returned, taking possession of all the tows 
along the coast.' MS 440 f. 

After a battle ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d b. Abi Sarh conquered 
Ifriqiyya, taking booty worth 2,520, 000 dinars. 


pave 4S 


or 


10. 
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Le 
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‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d conquered Ifrigiyya, taking booty. 

T. 2814 (Sayf 12). 

‘Aba Allah took Ifriqiyya in year 29. D. 148. 

Mu‘awiya b. Hudayj ent to Ifriqiyya in year 34, reduced 


some castles, md took alarge booty. FM 192 f. 


Dype Ad 


When ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘a b. Abi Sark went to Ifrigiyya he 


was met by the king, Jurjir, and a battle took place in 


which Jurjir was killed. ‘Abd Allah then gent out raiding 


parties who captured much booty. When the chiefs of the 


people of Ifrigiyya saw that, they offered ‘Abd Allah a 


large sum of money if wuld tears the country. He accepted 
their offer and xveturned to Egypt. FM 183 (U. 45). 

Tribute. 

A similar report to ll. above. ‘The sum is given as 300 


quintals of gold. B, 226 f (Waqidi 8). 


pul. 


The people of the Fezzan made a pulb with ‘Amr b. al~ “As. 
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14. Sulp (implied; ‘Ana. 
'The Pentapolis (Anfabulus) was conquered by an ‘ahd from ‘Amr,' 
FN 170 (B. Lahi‘a 12). 
15. Sulp (implied); ‘ana. 
‘Amr said from the minbar: ‘no Copt has ‘aha or ‘agd with 
me --- except the people of Anjabulus, who have an ‘ahd 
which must be honoured (‘ahdun yufa lahum bihi).' 
B. 217 (B. Lahi‘a 5 - from Abu ‘Ubayd). 
16. gulp (implied); ‘Aha. 
‘Amr saids ‘no Copt has: ‘aga or ‘ahd with me except the 
people of Antabulus, who have an ‘ahd which must be honoured’. 
(The Arabic wording is identical with 15.. above.) 
FM 89 (B. Lahi‘a 11). 
17. Gulp (implied; ‘Ana. 
‘Amr said from the minbar: ‘the people of Anfabulus have an 
‘ahd which must be honoured'. (Again - the same wording as 
in 15. and 16. above). FM170 f (B. Lahi‘a 18). 
18. Sulp (implied); ‘Ahd. 
Tripoli was taken by an ‘ahd from ‘Amr, in year 22. 
B. 226 (Al-Layth 11). 


19. Sulp (implied); ‘Ahad; Written. 


The people of Antaébulus had an ‘ahd in writing. 


FM170 (B. Lahi‘a 16). 


20. 


els 


225 
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Type B3 

gulh; Tribute 

The Patriarch of Ifrigiyya made a gulp with ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d 
b. Abi Sarp, agreeing to pay him, 2,520 dinars ifle would 
leave the country. 1. 2818 (Waqidi 10). 

For this expeditionge also Ansab G. 27 (Waqidi 8) where 


the date is given as year 27, and Ansab G. 28 (Abu Mikhnaf 4). 


Type B4 
Sulh (implied); Kharaj. 
'The people of Barga used to send their kharaj to the governor 


of Egypt without myone coming tourge them to do so. Their land 


was the most fertile in the Maghrib, and never saw a rebellion.' 


B. 224 (Waqidi 7). 


Type Bd 

pulb; Jizya. 

'When he had conquered Alexandria, ‘Amr b. al-“As came to 
Barga, the chief city of Anfabulus, whose people made a gulh 
with him, for a jizya of 13,000 dinars, which they could raise 
by selling those of their children whom they wished to sell.' 
B. 224 (Waqidi 6). 


The same statement is found in FM 170 (no isnad), T. 2645 


(Wagidi 1), Y. 179. 


2s 


24. 


20. 
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pulb; Jizya; Written. 

‘amr b. al-‘@gs made a gulh with the people of Anfabulus 
and its city, Barga, which is between Egypt ad Ifriqiyya, 
after he had besieged them md fought them. He imposed the 
jizya on them on condition that they sold which of their 
children they pleased to raise the jizya. He wrote them a 
statement to that effect.' B. 224 (Bakr 4). 

A similar statement in FM 170 (al-Layth 14). 

A similar statement in AU 146 (al-Layth 7), but without 
mention of the written treaty. 

Sulh (implied); Jizya; Shar}; Written. 

(‘Amr wrote in his shar} to the Luwata people of the 
Berbers of Barqas "You must sell your children and your 
women to raise the jizya that is assessed upon you", And 


al-Layth added: "but if they wre slaves, that was not 


lawful from them",'! B. 225 (al-Layth 1 - from Abu ‘Ubayd). 
Type Bo 


Sulb (implied); Jizya; Kharaj. 
'In those days no collector of kharaj used to enter Barga, 
because they sent the jizya at the appointed time.' 


FM 171 (U. 45). 
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Type 05 

pulp; Dhimma; Jizya; ‘ahd. 

‘amr b. al-‘As wrote to ‘Umar that he had appointed ‘Uqba De 
Nafi‘ over the Maghrib, and that ‘Uqba had reached Zawila. 
Between Barga and Zawila all the people were at peace, and 
obedient; the Muslims paid the gadaqga md the people of the 
‘and paid the jizya. ‘Amr said that he had imposed upon the 
people of Zawila, and upon those between Egypt md Zawila, 

an emount which they could afford, amd had instructed all 
his governors to take the sadaga from the rich and give it 
to the poor, and to take the jizya from the dhimmis and send it 
to him in Egypt. The tithe and the half-tithe were to be 
taken from Muslim land, and from the gulp people [the amount 


of7 their gulhb. B. 224 f (Bakr 5). 


109. 
COMMENTARY 


(a) Brief survey _of the conquest. 


soon after the first conquest of Alexandria, in the winter 
of A.D. 642/643, A.H. 21/22, ‘Amr mounted the first westward 
expedition from Egypt. The Pentapolis offered no serious resistance, 
Barqa immediately accepting the payment of some form of tribute, 
and from there ‘Amr moved rapidly on Tripoli. After a siege 
lasting for several weeks the town was taken by assault and 
plundered. ‘Amr then advanced to Sabratha corer Sabra) which 
was also taken by force and looted. Laden with booty and captives, 
‘Amr then returned to Beypt.* In the next few years raids from 
Barqa were led by ‘Uqba d. Nari‘, one of them reaching as far as 
the Fezzan.° 

A large raid was undertaken by ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d when he 
was governor of Egypt, starting out about the end of A.D. 647/A.H.26. 
The Byzantine authority in Ifriqiyya was in dissolution at this 
time and the Patriarch Gregory of Carthage was the virtual ruler 
of the country. Somewhere near the site of Qayrawan the two armies 
met in battle, and the Byzantines were routed, Gregory himself pro- 


bably falling in the action. There was no consolidation, however, 


13, 24 f; IN 458. 
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because ‘Abd Allah was persuaded to retire by the payment 
of a large sum of gold; the whole expedition took a little 
1 
over a year. 
The only other expedition mentioned in the early period 
was that of Mu“awiya b. Hudayj in A.D. 654 or 655/A.H. 34. He 


reduced some castles in Ifriqiyya and took Neoty 


(b) The Termination of Hostilities. 

The expedition of ‘amr beyond Bargqa to Tripoli, md the 
raids of ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘d and Mu“awiya b. Hudayj to Ifriqiyya 
need little elaboration. As the reports make clear, these were 


simple raids, and had litle or no effect upon the later pacifi- 


‘cation of the Maghrib. Once a satisfactory mount of booty had 


been amassed, the expeditions returned to Mgypt. 

‘amr's conquest of Barga would also seem to zquire little 
elucidation, were it not that Brunschvig has used this episode 
to illustrate his theory of the mreliability of Ibn ‘Abd al-Bakam, 
whom, together with his principal informants, heeccuses of ex- 
tensive fabrications in order to side history conform to the 


Malikite school of jurisprudential theory.” He mentions ‘Amr's 


oe 226 f; MS 440 f. 


mM 192 f. 
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speech from the pulpit, given,: in Report No. 17, and 

says that the wording - ' fahdun yufa lahum bihi' is exactly 
that used by the Malikite jurists. Unless the writer has mis- 
understood him, he also says that this speech from the pulpit 
was not reported by Baladhuri or by Abu ‘Ubayd. As report No. 
15 shows, this is not thecase. He also casts doubts upon the 
figure of 13,000 dinars, as given in Futuh Misr and Baladhuri, 
perhaps because ofits 'magical' associations, but it can be 
seen from report No. @ that this figure was also given by 
Jabari and Ya‘qubi, od the informant of Jabari and Baladhuri 
was al-Wagidi, not al-Layth or Ibn Lahi‘a, who were egarded 

as scaseee by Brunschvig. Finally he alsocasts doubts upon 
the statement that the people of Barga paid their tax at the | 
appointed time, without anyone having to come and collect it. 
This is in reports NOs. 21 and 25. This is because the ready 
fulfilment of treaty terms by both parties has spices Malikite 
theory. The two reports are from Waqidi and ‘Uthman b. Salih 
respectively. It seems, therefore, that when Brunschvig indicts 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, al~Layth and Ibn Lahi‘a, he must extend his 
strictures to include Baladhuri, Abu ‘Ubayd, Tabari, Ya‘qubi, 
Wagidi, and ‘Uthman b. Salip. This should not be taken as 
meaning that doubts we cast upon the validity of Brunschvigkés 
thesis in toto, or that the historians and traditionists never 


adapted, or even invented, traditions to suit the tenets of a 


11]. 


Later doctrine or tendency. The failing is common mough, 

and many examples of it occur in this work. But the facts 

about the Barqa conquest do seem fairly simple. The report 

of John of Nikiou, No. 1, does not mention fighting, but 

merely says that they took booty and captives. The expeditions 

to the Maghrib passed through the Pentapolis without opposition, 
and they must havebeen able to stop there and rest, amd replenish 
their supplies, which indicates that the populace was co-operative 
and docile. 

The reason for the tribute having taken the form of captives, 
rather than cash, also seems fairly clear. The Arabs had been on 
active operations, or in military encampments, for over three years. 
There is no mention, as opposed to other theatres,!. that women - 
accompanied the warriorsin any numbers. The Berbers are an attract- 
ive race, and nothing would have been more natural than that the 
Arabs should have sought this fom of compensatim for three years' 
hard campaigning. Some form of agreement was probably made, not, 
it may be assumed, without coercion. later on, perhaps on ‘Amr's 
return from Tripoli, the arrangement. was probably ratified, and 
a money value was placed on the tribute, so that in future years 
it could be paid cash or in slaves, or in a combination of the 


two. 
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Apart from the reports already mentioned, only me seems 
to require comment. This is No. 26: the idyllic conditions 
here described cannot have obtained at this time; if such a 
Situation ever came into being it must have been at a much later 


period. 


1714. 
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LIST OF REPORTS 


(i) Jerusalem 


Type Al 


This report gives a bare mention of the conquest of 
Jerusalem, placing the event in the year 14. 


"'.2360 (I.1.6). See also Ans&b II, 495 (Waqidi 16). 


type Be 

Written treaty; Other conditions. 

'In the year 15 of the Arabs, ‘Umar came to Palestine and 
was met by Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalen. ‘Umar wrote 
him a treaty,. according to which no Jew.was allowed to live 
in Jerusalem. When ‘Umar entered Jerusalem he ordered the 
building of a mosque, on the site of Solomon's temple.' 

MS 425. 

pulh; Tribute? 

When ‘Umar was at Jabiya he sent Khalid b. Thabit al-Fahmi 
with an army to Jerusalem. After fighting with the inhabitants 
they agreed to pay something to the Muslims from what was 
inside their fortress, and to deliver to the Muslims that 
which lay outside. ‘Umar came to Jerusalem, endorsed the 
terms, and returned to Medina. B. 139 (Al-Layth 1). ‘he 


same report is in AU 155. 


L1LOs 


fulp; Unspecified terms; written. 
‘Abu ‘Ubhayda reduced Qinnasrin in-year lo, after which he came 
to Jerusalem whose people asked him for gulf, which he 

eranted in year 17, on condition that ‘Umar would come in 
person, put the terms into effect, and write a statement 


of the terms for the people.' B. 139 (U 86). 


Type B5 
pulp; Jizya. 
‘Umar made the gulp. with the people of Jerusalem, and 


the jizya was taken from them. T. 2402 f (U 57). 


 Dype Cl 


uib; Aman. 


The gulp which ‘Umar made with the people of Jerusalem was 
in writing, and gave them security (aman ) for their lives, 
possessions, and churches, which were not to be occupied 


or destroyed. Y. 167. 


Type G65 


Sulh; Jizya; Aman; Dhimma; Sharfg ‘And; Written. 


The terms of the treaty which ‘Umar wrote for the people 
of Jerusalem were as follows; they had aman for their lives, 


possessions, churches and crosses. Their churches were not to 


ae 


be occupied or destroyed nor were they or their domains 
to be diminished. No Jew was to live in Jerusalem with 
them. The people of Jerusalem had to pay the jizya, as 
did the people of other cities. They were to expel the 
Greeks. Those who left would have safe conduct, thos 
who remained would have to pay the jizya. Nothing would 
be taken from the peasants until the harvest had been 
reaped. ‘The treaty was the ‘ahd of Allah and the ghimma 
of His apostle, and the Caliphs and the believers, so long 
as they paid the jizya that was assessed upon them. The 
treaty was witnessed by Khalid b. al-Walid, ‘amr b. al- 


“as, MuSawiya b. Abi Sufyan, md ‘Abd al-Rapman b. ‘Awf. 


7. 2405 ¢ (Sayf 18). 


Type Bo 
Sulh; Jizya; Kharaj; ‘Aad; Written. 


After Abu ‘Ubayda had reduced Qinnasrin in year 16 he came 
to Jerusalem, which was being besieged by ‘Amr b. al- “As. 
Some time later the people asked to capitulate to Abu ‘Ubayda, 


provided they were given the same terms regarding jizya and 


kharaj as the cities of Syria, and that they were given the 


same treatment as their equals elsewhere, and that the one 


to make the *agd with then was ‘Umar in person. Abu ‘Ubayda 


10. 


il. 


communicated this to ‘Umar, who came to Jabiya in Damascus 
and then to Jerusalem. He made the gulp with the people 
of Jerusalem and wrote them a treaty. The conquest of 


Jerusalem was in year 17. B. 138 f. 


(ii) Damascus 
Type Bl 

pulp 

Yazid b. Abi Sufyan entered the city by force at the Bab 

al-Saghir, and Khalid b. al-Walid entered by the Bab al- 

Sharqi gsulhen. The Muslims mt in the centre, near the 

church of al-Magsallat and the city was all considered as 


having been taken gulpan. AU 177 (U 79). 


‘Surrender. 


116. 


After having defeated the Romans, the Arabs came to Damascus 


and made tezxms with the inhabitants. Other cities also 


submitted. MS 421. 


Type 83 
Tax; §ulh. 


The sulh made by Khalid with Damascus, stipulated that they 
should pay one dinar for every man, ad a jarib for every jarib. 


T, 2152 f (Sayf 11). 


Les 


13. 


14. 


15. 


119. 


Type Bd 
pulh; Jizya. 
Khalid made the gulh with Damascus, and gave them a written 


statement; they were to pay the jizya. T. 2146 (I.I. 5). 


Sulb; Aman; Written. 

After the usual preamble the statement from Khalid to the 
people of Damascus reads: 'I have given you aman for your 
lives, possessions, ad churches'. Abu ‘Ubayd adds 'there 

were other words in it which I do not remember'. AU 207 (U 80). 
Sul; Aman, 

Khalid was besieging Damascus four days before the death 

of Abu Bakr. The Muslims returned to the siege after ‘Umar 

came to power. The chief of Damascus sent to Abu ‘Ubayda, 
surrendering the city to him, but Khalid intensified the 

Siege when he heard of the intention of Abu ‘Ubayda, and 

took the city ‘anwatan, Khalid wished to take prisoners, 

but Abu ‘Ubayda stopped him, saying that he had given them 
amen. The Muslims occupied the city and the gsulh was confirmed. 
This was in Rajab, yearl14. Y. 158 f. 

Sulp; Aman; Written. 

Al-Waqidi says that Khalid made the gulp, ratified by the 
bishop in writing, and that Abu ‘Ubayda endorsed this. 


Y. 159 (Waqidi 1). 


16. 


120. 
Type C5 
pulb; Ama ; Jizya; Dhimma; Written. 
The following note gives the narrative of the conquest of 
Damascus as told by Baladhuri; because of his method of 
presentation the data cannot readily be divided into in- 
dividual reports. 

When the Muslims had done with the fight at Marj al- 
guffar they returned to Damascus - this took place fourteen 
days before the end of Muharram, year 14. Khalid, with 
five thousand men whom Abu ‘Ubayda had put wmder his command, 
was at the Bab al-Sharqi. Some say that Khalid was the 
commander-in-chief, but was dismissed when Damascus was 
under siege, ‘amr b. al- “Zs was at the Tuma gate, Shurapbil 
— gecedé a — Faradis gate, Abu ‘Ubay da at the Jabiya 
gate, and Yazid b. Abi Sufyan from the §aghir gate to the 
Kaysén gate. The bishop who had provided Khai d with food 
at the beginning of the siege used to stand m the wall. 

One day he talked with Khalid and they came to terms, and 
Khalid wrote him a statement; 'the people have aman for 
their lives,property and churches; the city walls will not 
be demolished, nor will Muslims be quartered in their houses. 
They are given the “ahd of Allah and the dhimma of his 
Prophet — as long as they pay the jizya nothing but good 


shall befall them'. One night a friend of the bishop told 


| 121. 


Khalid that it was the nignt of the feast, and that every- 
one inside was occupied, and that the Sharqi gate was un- 
guarded. During the night the Muslims entered by this gate. 
| Meanwhile there was a fierce fight at the Jabiya gate and 
Abu ‘Ubayda entered by force. Khalid and Abu ‘Ubayda met at 
al-Maqsallat, which is the quarter of the coppersmiths. 

According to other reports there was a bloody conflict 
at the Jabiya gate at suarise. Seeing that Abu ‘“Ubayda was 
about to enter the city, the bishops hurried to Khalid and 
capitulated. He then opened the Sharqi gate and entered, 
with Khalid, with Khalid's statement in his hand. Some Muslims 
said 'how can the terms be binding - Khalid is not the 


commander'.. Abu ‘Ubayda replied that even the lowest Muslim. 


can make binding terms on behalf of other Muslims. Abu 

‘Ubayda endorsed the sulf made by Khalid, and signed the 
capitulation, not taking into account that part of the city 
was taken ‘anwatan. Thus all Damascus was regarded gs having 

been taken sulpan. 

‘According to Abu Mikhnaf and others Khalid entered 

the city by assault, whereas Abu ‘Ubayda entered sulhan. 

The former report is more authentic.' ‘Al-Haytham b. ‘Adi claimed 
that when the people of Damascus capitaulated they agreed to 

give up one half of their homes and churches. Muhammad b. 


Sa‘d reported that al-‘laqgidi said "I have read the statement 


17. 


18. 


19. 


T22. 


issued by Khalid md I can find no mention of 'half the 


homes and churches'. The fact is that when Damascus was 


occupied, a large number of its inhabitants fled to Heraclius 


at Antioch, leaving behind many vacant dwellings, which were 


later occupied by the Muslims".' 


14, 
15. 
but 
the 


aad 


‘According to al-waqidi the conquest was in Rajab, year 
but the date of Khalid's statement was Rabi‘ II, year 

This is because Khalid wrote the statement with no date, 
when the Muslims were preparing to st out for the Yarmuk 
bishop came to Khalid and asked him to renew the statement, 


to add the names of Abu ‘Ubayda and the Muslims. This 


Khalid did, and inserted the names of Abu ‘Ubayda, Yazid, 


the 


Shurapbil, and others as witnesses. The date he put m was. 


date when the treaty was renewed.' B. 120-123, 


(iii)A1l other places in Syria, Palestine and Jordan. 


Type Al 


'All Jordan was conquered ‘anwatan.' B. 115 f. Y. 159. 


Qaysariya was conquered by Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan. 


(Given in chapter for year 15.) T. 2396 f (Sayf 17). 


When ‘Umar made Mudwiya governor of Syria, the latter be- 


sieged Qaysariya until he reduced it, the city having been 


besieged for seven years. Its conquest was in Shawwal year 


19. 


B. 141 (Wagidi 1). 


20. 


Zils 


22 


C36 


24. 


25. 


27. 


123. 


"When Mu “awiya at last captured Qaysariya by storm he 


found in it 700,000 soldiers with stipends, 30,000 Samaritans, 


and 20,000 Jews. He also found 300 markets, all in good 
order. It was guarded every night by 100,000 men stationed 
on its walls.' It was taken by the treachery of a Jew, who 
showed the Muslims a tunnel giving access to the city, on 
the promise of aman for himself and his family. B. 141 f 
(Waqidi 2). 

The prisoners from Qaysariya numbered 4000. They were sent 
to Medina, and settled in al-Jurf. Some were distributed 
among the orphans of the Angar, ad some were used by the 


Muslims as clerks and labourers. B. 142 (Waqidi 1). 


Qaysariya was captured by Mu“awiya b. Abi Sufyan. Y. 172. 


Mu‘awiya conquered Qaysariya by force (gasran) after a 
siege which lasted for seven years. AU 101 (U 73). 

Khalid b. al-Walid captured Qaryatayn and took booty. B.112. 
When Khalid b. al-Walid raided their cattle the inhabitants 
of Huwwarin, reinforced by the people of Bugra and Ba‘labakk, 
fought against him, but lhe defeated them, killed some of them 
and took others captive. B. 112. 

The district of Hawran was conquered by the Muslims - no 
further details. 8B. 113. 

This report deals with Suwa, Qaryatayn, Huwwarin, and Marj 


Rahit; it merely says that Khalid fought and defeated them 


28. 


29. 


30. 


le 


32. 


124. 


with some killing, md took captives and booty. T.. 2109. 

In year 13 of the Arabs, Abu Bakr died and ‘Umar succeeded him. 
He sent a force which captured Bugra and destroyed other 
towns. US 417. 

This is a bare mention, in the chapter for year 14, that 

Abu ‘Ubayda conquered Himg. T. 2360 ( I.I. 6). 

'arter the /second/ conquest of Damascus Yazid b. Abi 

Sufyan came to Sidon, ‘Irqa, Jubayl, and Bayruth, with his 
brother Mudwiya leading the van. He conquered these tows 
easily, expelling many of the pinee? tentec wowanes the close 
of the Caliphate of ‘Umar, or at the beginning of that of 


‘Uthman , the Greeks restored some of these coastal towns, 


and Mu “aw.iya again conquered them. He made repairs and 


stationed garrisons in them, among whom he distributed fiefs.' 
B. 126 f (U 20). 

In the area of Qinnasrin, after Khalid b. al-Walid had 
defeated the Greeks, the local Arabs told Khalid that they 
had assisted the Greeks through compulsion. Khalid accepted 
this statement. T. 2393 (U 56). 

‘Ubada b. al-Stimi t captured a city called Balda, on the coast 
about two parasangs from Jabala; he took it ‘anwatan. The 
city was later destroyed and evacuated by its inhabitants. 
Jabala, which was a fortification for the Greeks ad was de- 


serted by them when the Muslims took Pims, was established 


D350 


34. 


DD6 


ler 


a7. 


38. 


125; 


by Mu°awiya and guarded by a garrison. B. 133 (Abu Haf's 2) 5 
‘Ubada and the Muslims conquered Antarfus (Tortosa) which 

was a fortress and was @wacuated by itspeople. Mu “awiya 

built Antarfus end fortified it, giving fiefs to its garrison. 
He did the same with Maraqiyya and Bulunyas. B. 133 (U1). 
'abu ‘Ubayda conquered al-Ladhiqiyya, Jabala, amd Antarfus 
through ‘Uae b. al-Samit, md used to put them in charge 

of a guard until the sea was closed for navigation. Mu ‘awiy a 
stationed garrisons in the coastal cities and fortified them.' 
B, 134 (Abu Hafg 3). 

'Abu ‘Ubayda left Qinnasrin for Aleppo, but hearing that the 


people had rebelled, lt sent against them al-Sim}f b. al-Aswad 


who reduced the city after besieging them.' B. 145. 


"Zhen we reduced the city fof Qinnasrin, with al-Sint/ we 
carried off cows and sheep as booty. One partle distributed 
anong us, and the remaining wrt was treated according to 

the laws of booty (al-maghnam).! B. 145 (U 21). 

'The cavalry of Abu ‘Ubayda roamed about until they got to 
Buga, and they reduced the villages of al-Juma, Sarmin, 
Martapwan, and Tizin.' (In north Syria. ) B. 149. 

'In the Caliphate of “Uthman when Mu “awiya was governor of 
Syria, Tripoli was occupied by Sufyan b. Mujib al-Azdi after 
the garrison had evacuated it. Mu “awiya used to send a 


different “amil to Tripoli every year with a large body 


ae ge ng a 


40. 


41. 


Ae. 


of troops to guard the city; but when the sea was closed 
[to navigation/ the “amil with a small band would stay 


and the rest returno.'! B. 127. 


Type AZ 

Tax. 

'The Arabs devastated Caesarea. It was captured by 

Mu “awiya by force, who took its riches and imposed a tax 


on the population.' MS 430 f. 


type Bl 
pulb. 


'Mu “awiya conquered Asqalan sulpan after some fighting. 


According to others it was ‘Amr who first reduced it. 


Later its people rebelled and were reinforced by the Greeks, 


and it was then that Mu “awiya reduced it, settled horse-guards 


(rawabit) in it and put it in charge of a garrison.' 
B. 142 f. 

N.B. Al-Ya‘qubi (p.180) says that Asqalan was conquered in 
year 25. 

Sulh. 

Tadmur made a gulp with Khalid b. al-Walid. (No details.) 
Yo Lbs 

gulp. 


Khalid b. al-Walid made a gulp with Bugr&. Y.151, 


127. 


pulh. 

Khalid made a gulp with Tadmur and with the people of Arak. 
T. 2109. 

Type B2 


pulp; Hospitality. 

The occupants of the monasteries of fabaytpna Fasila made 
terms (gulh) with Abu ‘Ubayda, agreeing to entertain Muslim 
travellers. (This was in north Syria.) B. 149. 

pulb; Other conditions. 

The inhabitants of Tiberias made a gulp with Shurapbil b. 
Hasana, agreeing to give up half their homes and churches. 


B. 116 (U 46). 


Type B3 

pulb; Tribute. 

Arak was taken gulhan by Khalid after a siege; the people 
offered the Muslims a certain sum. B.1ll. 

pulb; Trimte; Other Conditions. 

Himg made terms with Abu ‘Ubayda on condition that they gave 
up half their houses, and that they handed over the treasure 
of the Greeks. 'Some made terms like the gulf of Damascus, - 
one dinar and food on ewry jarib for ever, in good times 


and bad. And some made terms for an appropriate amount, to be 


49. 


DO. 


D1. 


Des 


128. 


increased if their wealthincreased, and decreased if 
their wealth diminished. 4nd those were the terms for 
Damascus and Jordan.’ T. 2392 (U 55). 

Sulh; Tribute. 

Qinnasrin made the same gulp as Himg. 1. 2394 (U 56). 
pulh; Tax. 

Al-Bathaniyya and Hawran made the same gulh as Damascus. 
(See 1. above.) TT. 2154 f (Sayf 11). 

Sulb; Tax. 

Baysan made the same_gulh as Damascus. (See 11. above.) 
T., 2158 (Sayf 12). 


fulb; Tax; Other Conditions. 


‘The people of Tiberias made a gulp with Shurahbil b, Hasana . 


on the same terms as Damascus. They were to pay one dinar 
annually for every man and one jarib of wheat or barley on 
every jarib of cultivated land. In addition, they agreed 


to give up half their houses to the Muslims. T. 2159 (Sayf 12). 


Type B4 

§ulb; Kharaj. 

Abu ‘Ubayda made the gulh with the people of Himg, after a 
siege, for the city and its lands, on conditim that they 


paid a kharaj of 170,000 dinars. Y. 160. 


DD- 
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Die 


129. 


Sulp; Kharaj. 
Abu ‘Ubayda sent ‘Amr b. al- “As to Aleppo and Qinmasrin 
where he made terms (gulh) similar to those madeby Abu 


‘Ubayda with Tins. (See 52. above.) Y. 161. 


Type Bd 
pulb; Jizya. 
Aba ‘Ubayda made a gulb with the Samaritans (al-Samira) 


in Palestine and Jordan, who acted as spies and guides 


for the Muslims. They had to pay jizya on their heads 
but nothing on their lands. When Yazid b. Mu “awiya came to 


power, however, he assessed kharaj on their lands. B. 158 


(0 23). 


fulh; Jizya. 

After the battle of Fipl the town of Fipl made a gulb with 
Abu. ‘Ubayda and the jizya was imposed mm them. Y. 160. 

sul; Jizya. 

After a siege the people made of Bugra a gulb with Abu ‘Ubayda 
and the jizya was imposed cn then. r. 2125 (1.1. 4). 

pulb; Jizya; Other conditims. 

When the Muslim armies in north Syria under Abu ‘Ubayda came 
to Balis and Qagirin, the inhabitants made a gulp on condition 
that they paid the jizya or evacuated their towns. Most of 


themleft for Byzantiun, al-Jazira, or the village of Jisr 


130, 


Manbij. ‘Abu “Ubayda stationed a garrison in Balis and 
settled in the city some Arabs who wre in Syria when 

the Muslims came, ad who accepted Islam after that, together 
with some of the Qays tribe who had come to Syria sine 

the Muslin invasion. In Qagirin he settled others but they- 
or their descendants - refused to stay in it. Abu ‘Ubayda 
reached asfar as the Muphrates, then returned to Palestine.’ 


B. 150 f. 


Type B6 
58. §ulb; Kharaj; Jizya. 
After he had completed the conquest of Damascus, 4b ‘Ubayda 
‘advanced to Himgs, whose people capitulated on the same terms 
as Ba‘labakk. He then went on to Hama, whose people met hin, 
offering submission, and he made a gulh with them, imposing 
jizya on their leads and kharaj on their lands. B.131 (Abu Pafg 5). 
59. §ulb; Kharaj; Jizya. 
The people of Shayzar met Abu ‘Ubayda, bowing before him 
and accompanied by tambourine players md singers. The terms 
of the gulh were the same as for the gulh with Hama. 


B. 131 (Abu Bafs 5). 


60. 


bls 


62. 


63. 


15d 


Sulh; Kharaj; Jizya. 
The people of Famiya met Abu ‘Ubayda in the same manner 
as tad the people of Shayzar. They submitted to jizya and kharaj. 


B. 131 (Abu Hafs 5). 


Type Cl 

Sulh; Aman. 

Abu ‘Ubayda sent Shurabbil b. Hasana to Jordan which was 
taken ‘anwatan except for Tiberias, whichmade a gulh, 
and @tained aman for their houses and churches. Shurabbil 
was the guarantor. Y. 159. 


pulh; Aman; Written. 


The people of Qusam mde a gulp with Khalid b. al-Walid,. 


who wrote them a statement of aman. B, 111. ° 

Sulb; Aman; Written. 

After a siege the people of Aleppo asked Abu ‘Ubayda for 
gulh, which he granted, md gave them an aman in writing. 


VA Oks 


pulp; Aman; Other conditions. 


Shurapbil took Tiberias (fabariyya) after a siege lasting 


some days. The people made a sulf with him on conditim that 


they had aman for their lives, possessions, children, churches 


65. 


end houses, except what they should evacuate md desert; 

a special site was reserved for amosque. Later, in the 
Caliphie of ‘Umar, they rebelled and were joined by many 
Greeks andothers. Abu ‘Ubayda ordered ‘Amr to attack them 
with 4,000 men, md he took the city onthe gulh as Shurapbil. 
According to others it was Shurapbil who conquered the city 
the second time also. 8B, 1lo. 

fulh; Aman; Other conditims. 

'Shurabbil took easy possession of the tows of Jordan 

With their fortifications, which, without resistance, made 
terms similar to those of Tiberias. Thus he captured Baysan, 
Susiya, Afiaq, Jarash, Bayt Ras, Qadas, and Jawlan, and subdued 
all the district of Jordan adits lands.' B. 116. 

Sulh; Aman; Other conditions. 

'Abu ‘Ubayda set out for Aleppo, sending “lyad b. Ghanm before 
him. Abu ‘Ubayda camped around the city, but no sooner had 

he done so than they asked for gulh and aman. for their lives, 
possessions, city wall, churzches, homes and the citadel. 

This was granted, with the exception of a site for a mosque. 
The me to make terms was “Tyad, and Abu ‘Ubayda endorsed them. 
some reporters say that they _made the gulh agreeing to 

share half of their homes md churches if their lives were 


spared. Others say that there was no one in Aleppo, the 


Loos 


inhabitants having gone to Antioch... From there they 
agreed weace terms in writing with Abu ‘Ubayda,and then © 
returned to Aleppo.' B. Mo f. 

67. Sulp; Aman; Other conditions. 
Ma‘arrat Miprin made a gulb with Abu ‘Ubayda similar to 
that made with Aleppo. B. M9. 


67. pulb; Aman; Assistance to Muslims. 


The Jaréjima (Mardaites) living in Jabal al-Lukam (Amanus) 
sought gulp and aman from Yabib b. Maslama. Terms were made 
that they should act as helpers and spies to the Muslims 
and as a garrison in al-Lukam. They were to pay no tax, and 
keep any booty for themselves. 'Sometimes they acted correctly, 
and at.other. times they deviated and held friendly communications 
with the Greeks.' B. 159. 

69. Qulb; Am&n ; Dhimma; Hospitality; Written. . 
After being besieged in their fortifications the people of 
Tadmur made a gulh with Khalid b. al-Walid, and he wrote 
them an aman on conditia that they entertained Muslims and 


submitted to them, and that they became dhimma. 8. 111 f. 


Type 03 
70. Sulp; Aman; Tribute. 
The people of Himg resisted the Muslims and then sought refuge 


in the city and asked for gulh and aman. They capitulated to 


71. 


M 


134. 


Abu ‘Ubayda, agreeing topay 170,000 dinars. B. 130 (Abu Mikhnaf 4). 


Type C4 


Sulpy  Aman;, Kharaj; Other conditions. 


‘When the Muslims stood at the gates of Damascus a strong 
force of enemy cavalry appeared. The Muslims, under al-Simf} 

b. al-Aswad, set out and met them between Bayt Lihya and al- 
Thaniyya. The enemy was defeated and fled towards Himg, 

but veered away past the city. The people of Himg saw the 
Muslims, and being frightened because of the flight of Hera- 
clius, and because of what they had leard of the power, courage 


and victory of the Muslims, they submitted and hastened to seek 


aman. The Muslims gave them aman and refrained from killing 


them and the people brought them food and fodder. 

When Abu ‘Ubayda had finished with Damascus he came to 
Hims and camped at the Rastan gate. The people made a gulb 
with him and he gave them aman for their lives, possessions, 
churches, city wall and wells, excluding me quarter of tle 
Church of St. John, which was to be turned into a mosque. He 
made the kharaj aconditim on those who stayed. 

sone of the traditionists say that it was al-Sim¢ b. 


al-Aswad who made the gulp with the people of Hims and when 


Abu “‘Ubayda arrived he made it take effect. Al-Sim} divided 


the city into lots, each marked for a Muslim to build a house. 


tes 
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He also made them settle in every place evacuated by its 
inhabitants and in every deserted yard.' B. 130 f (Waqidi 1). 
Sulp; Aman; Kharaj. 

After a siege with some fighting the people of Qinnasrin 

made a gulf with Abu ‘Ubayda on the same terms as Hims. 

There were a number of the Banu Tanukh settled in the area, 


and some of them accepted Islam. 8B. 144 f. 


73. Gulp; Aman; Kharaj. 


14. 


When the Muslims left for the Yarmuk they refunded the kharaj 
they had taken from Hims because they could not protect them. 
The people said that they liked Muslim justice better than 


[Greek/ oppressinn and tyrrany, and they closed the gates 


and guarded them. The inhabitants of o ther cities, Jews and. 


Christians, did the same. After the Muslims were victorious 

they opened the gates of their cities, — out with singers 

and music players, and paid the kharaj. B. 137 (Abu HYafgs 5). 
Sulb; Am§n; Knaraj, 

When the Muslims took al-Ladhiqiyya ‘anwatan certain Christians 
fled to al-Yusayyid, and later sought gulh and aman, agreeing 

to return. They were assigned to lands, and a kharaj was 
imposed on them, to be paid whether they increased or decreased 
in number. Their church was left to them, and the Muslims built 


a cathedral mosque. B. 132 f (Abu vats 6). 
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Type 5 

Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Written. 

‘Umar wrote a statement for the people of ludd, giving them 
aman for their lives, possessions md churches, on condition - 
that they paid the jizya. Other tows of Palestine who joined 
in with Ludd were included in the statement. (This is a 
similar statement from the same source as 7. above, for Jerusalen.) 
T. 2406 f (Sayf 18). 

gulp; Aman; Jizya. 

Khalid came to Bugra at the lead of all the Muslims, and they 
fought against its patrician until he was forced inside the 


town, At last the people made a gulb, which gave them aman 


_for.their lives,property, and children, on. conditim that 


they paid the jizya. some say that they agreed topay one 
dinar and one jarib of wheat for every aiult. B. 112 f. 
Sulh; Aman; Jizya. 

' Abu ‘Ubayda, at the lead of an army composed of the troops of 
the commanders who had joined him, led the way to Ma’ab in 
the district of the Balqa’, where they surrendered on the 
same sulh as Bugra&. Others say that Ma’ab was conquered be- 
fore Bugra, and still others that it was conquered by Abu 
‘Ubayda when he was commander-in-chief in the time of ‘Umar.'! 


Be, LL. 
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78. Sulp; Aman; Jizya; ‘And. 
The people of 4ntiod@h made a gulf with Apu ‘Ubayda, 
after he had besieged the city. They agreed to pay jizya 
or leave, andon those who stayed Abu ‘Ubayda assessed one 
dinar and one jarib on every adult. Later they violated 
the ‘ahd and Abu ‘Ubayda sent “Iyag b. Ghanm and Habib b. 
Maslama who reduced itm identical terms. Some say that 
they violated the “ahd after Abu ‘Ubayda left for Palestine, 
end he sent ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag, who reduced it. B, 147. 

79. Sulb; Aman; Jizya; Other conditions. 
In north Syria Abu ‘Ubayda, with “Iyad b. Ghanm leading 
the van made similar terms to those made with Antioch with 
various towns. These included Qurus, Manbij, Duluk, and Ra‘ban. 
He made it a condition for the pegqole of Duluk amd Ra‘ban to 
seek for news of the Greeks ad send it in writing to the 
Muslims. Abu ‘Ubayda subdued all the province of Qurus up 
to the frontier at Niqabulus. To every district which he conquered 
he assigned an “amid and sent some Muslims with him, but in the 


dangerous places he posted garrisons. B. 149-150. 


Type C6 
80. Sulp; Aman; Jizya. Kharaj. 


'In the Caliphate of Abu Bakr ‘Amr b. al-‘Ag conquered Ghazza, 


8l. 


82. 


Sabastiya, and Wabulus, the terms of the_gulfbeing that 
they had aman for their lives, possessions and houses, 

and that the jizya was on theirzcks and the kharaj on 
their lands. Then l® conquered Ludd and its land, Yubna, 

‘ Amawas, and Bayt Jabrin, where he took an estate called 
‘Ajlan. He then conquered Yafa, which according to others 
was conquered by Mu “awiya. ‘Amr also conquered Rafah on the 
same pulh.' B. 138 (Abu Hafg 7). 

Gulp; Aman; Jizya; Kyarej; [aqd. 

After the battle of Fipl the inhabitants took to their 
fortifications. They asked for amem on condition that they 


paid the jizya m their beads and the kharaj am their lands; 


they were given aman for their lives, possessions md their 


city walls, which were not to be destroyed. Some say that 
the ‘aqd was made by Abu ‘Ubayda, others that it was made by 
Shurapbil b. Hasana. B.115. 

Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; Other conditions; Written. 
Abu ‘Ubayda, on his way to Tims, wes met by the people of 
Ba‘labakk, who asked for fulb and aman. He wrote them a 


treaty: ‘To the inhabitants of Ba*labakk - Greeks, Persims 


and Arabs. You have aman for your lives, possessions, churches 


and houses, inside ad outside the city wall, and also for 


your mills. The Greeks may pasture their cattle within a space 


of 15 miles, bit may not stay in an inhabited town. After Rabi‘ 


85. 


139. 


and JumadaA are over they are free to go where they will. 
Whoever of them accepts Islam has the same rights and 
duties as us. Their merchants are free to go into any 
lands which become ours by gulf. Those who remain must 


pay jizya and kharaj.' B, 130. 


(iv) Other Reports on Syria, Palestine, and Jordan. 


On the arrival of Khalid the Muslims gathered their forces 
against Bugra, and it capitulated. They were then dispersed 
throughout all the Hawrén, which they subdued. The chief 

of Adhri‘@t came to them offering to make a gulh on the same 
terms as Bugra and to make all the land of al-Bathaniyya 
kharaj land. The request was granted, and Yazid entered the 
city and made an ‘ahd with its people. Thus the two districts 
of Hawran and al-Bathaniyya came under full control of the 
Muslims. From there they came to Palestine and the Jordan, 
invading what had not yet been conquered. Yazid marched against 
‘Amman and made an easy conquest of it, making terms similar 
to those with Bugra. He also made a complete conquest of 

the province of al-Balqa’. When Abu ‘Ubayda came to power, 
all that had already been conquered. At the conquest of 
Damascus Abu ‘Ubayda was the commander-in—-chief, but the terms 


were made by Khalid and Abu ‘Ubayda endorsed them. B. 126. 


84. ‘Umar wrote to Abu ‘Ubayda in structing him to station a garrison 
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in Antioch and never to stop their allowances. He wrote 

to Mu‘awiya ta the same effect when he made him governor. 
Later ‘Uthman instructed Mu‘awiya to station troops there 

who would never leave, and to assign fiefs to them. B. 147 f 
(U 4). 

85, The jizya in Syria at first was one dinar and one jarib 
on every man. ‘Umar made it four dinars on those who had 
sold, forty dirhams on those who had silver, arranging them 
in classes - rich, middle, and poor. B. 124 (U 3 -—- Abu 
‘Upayd. ). 

86.' ‘Umar imposed on the people of Syria - or he said the people 
with gold - four dinars, and provisioning the Muslims with 
two mudds of wheat and three gists of oil to every man /Muslin/ 
every month; and to the people with silver forty dirhams and 
fifteen ga‘ to every man.' AU 39 f (Al-Layth 6). 

87. ‘According to certain reports, one of the terms imposed m 
the people of Damascus by Khalid when they capitulated was 
that every man should give as jizya one dinar and one jarib 
of wheat with some oil and vinegar for feeding the Muslims.' 
B. 124. 

88. '‘Umar wrote to the commanders of the Ajnaéd, ordering them 
to impose the jizya on every adult, which was to be forty 
dirhams on those with silver md four dinars on those with 


gold. Also, to provision the Muslims, they had to give every 


89. 
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Muslim in Syria md al-Jazira two mudds of wheat and three 
gis¢s of oil every month and he also assessed on them an 
fanspecified/ amount of fat and honey.' B. 125 (‘Amr 2). 

' ‘Umar assessed as jizya four dinars m those who possessed 
gold, md forty dirhams on those with silver, in addition 

to provisioning the Muslims and providing three days 
hospitality.' B. 125 (U 2). 

'The gulh between the Muslims and the dhimma people was on 
payment of the jizya, md the towns were conquered on condition 
that no churches or places of worship, inside or outside the 
city, were destroyed, that their lives were safe, that the 
Muslims would fight their enemies and drive them away from 


them; and they paid the jizya m this condition (shart)... and - 


fulb was made between them, and a treaty (kitab) was written 

on this condition, provided that they built no new churches or 
places of worship. All Syria and part of al-Hira was like 
this.' AY 80. 

'Abu “Ubayda made a gulh with the people of Syria f/laying dom 
the following conditions - sharj/: their churches ad places 
of worship would be left alone, but they were to build no 

new ones; they were to guide those /Muslims/ who had gone 
astray, build bridges over rivers at their own expense, and 


entertain travelling Muslims for three days; they were not 
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to strike Muslims or curse them,or erect crosses in Muslim 
districts, or drive pigs from their houses into Muslim court- 
yards, or lead Muslims astray, or sound clappers at the 
time of the Muslim call to prayer, or bring out flags at 
the time of their Feast, or carry arms; they were to light 
fires for the guidance of Muslim expeditionary forces. They 
asked for one day a year -— their Feast at the time of the 
fast - in which they could carry crosses, but no flags, and 
this was granted.' 

This report continues with an account of how the people, 
seeing low the Muslims kept their promises, helped them against 


the Greeks -— the cities which had gulp with the Muslims 


brought intelligence. about the Greek forces to their Muslim 


governors. When the Muslims left for the Yarmuk, they returned 
the jizya and khara; which they had taken, as they could no 
longer give protection. They departed with the people wishing 
them victory. After the battle the cities who had no sgulh 
asked for it on the same terms as those who had made terms 
before, and this was granted. The earlier treaties were re- 
newed in writing. 

The report ends with the familiar passage about the Mus- 
lims wishing to divide the cities and lands between them, 
and ‘Umar refusing to do this, because there would be nothing 


left for those who came after. He told Abu ‘Ubayda to levy 
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a jizya that was tolerable for the people. AY 80-82 (U 63). 
The chief of Bugra said to “Umar that he had made a gulh 
with the Muslims, agreeing to provide food, oil and vinegar, 
and ‘Umar asked that a statement be written to that effect. 
But Abu ‘Ubayda showed him to be lying and said 'we made 
terms that certain things be sent to the winter quarters', 
Then ‘Umar decreed that a jizya be euheeend according to the 
various classes, md that kharaj be imposedon the land. 

B. 152 (Yaby& 8). 

"All the tithe land in Syria is land whose people deserted 
it, and it was given as fiefs to the Muslims, who cultivated 


it after it had been waste-land (mawat) claimed by no one.' 


B. 152 (Abu Hafg 1). | 


Commenting m the granting of fiefs in Syria, Abu ‘Ubayd 

sayss 'This is similar to the gory of the Sawad, because 

the land in Syria was ‘anwatan, although the cities wens 
gulhan.' He also comments that it was certain that ‘Uthman 

uséd to give fiefs from what ‘Umar had set aside. AU 284 (U 84). 
The Companions of the Prophet, and the majority of the Muslims 
wished ‘Umar to divide Syria as the apostle had divided Khay- 
bar. The most persistent were al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam and 

Bilal b. Rabab. ‘Umar said 'I would then leave nothing for 


the Muslims who come after you' = and added 'Allah deliver me 


from Bil®l and his companions'. He left them as dhimma 
people, paying the kharaj to the Muslims. AY 15 (Al-Layth 


10). 
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145. 
COMMENTARY 


(a) Brief survey of the conquest. 
The campaign in Syria began in A.D. 634/A.H. 12, when three 


separate armies left Medina, the first led by Yazid b. Abi 
Sufyan, the second by Shurabbil b. Hasana, and the third by ‘Amr 
b. al-‘Ag. A Greek force was defeated at Gaza, leaving the whole 
of southern Palestine open to Arab raids. These raids were far- 
ranging, over Palestine and Transjordan, and perhaps as far as 
the vicinity of Jerusalem and the walls of Caesarea. A Greek 
army was hastily assembled and advanced to Ajnadayn, which lay to 


the south-east of Jerusalem. In view of this danger some of the 


Arab forces retired to the fringes of the desert, although sig— 


nificant numbers remained in Palestine. Reinforcements were re- 
quested from Medina with great urgency, and towards the end of 
March 634/Muparram A.H. 13 Khalid b. al-Walid left ‘Iraq on the 
orders of Abu Bakr to go to the aid of the armies in Syria. He 
made his famous march through the desert, and announced his pre- 
sence in Syria by a raid on a Ghassanid camp on Baster Day, 24th 
April, 634/19th pafar A.H. ih ee He then marched to the south 


end effected a junction with the forces of ‘Amr and Yazid in the 
“BR: LOY ff. 
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in the Wadi al-‘Araba. The combined army then advanced to 

Ajnadayn md geve battle, completely defeating the Byzentines.* 
The Arabs now raided throughout Palestine, only the large towns 
holding out, and they may have reached as far as Hims. The 

Greeks now succeeded in concentrating an army which crossed 

the Jordan and occupied Baysan. The Arabs, once more mited 
under the command of Khalid, assaulted Baysan amd forcéd the 
Greeks to withdraw over the Jordan. They were followed across 

the river and routed at the battle of Fipl.* The Muslims were 
now masters of all Palestine and trans—Jordan, and they advanced 
to the region of Damascus, where they met and defeated a Greek 
army at Marj al~Suffar, after which the Greeks retired behind 

the walls of Damascus. The Arabs then laid siege to the city, a 
Siege which lasted for about six months. A force sent by Heraclius 
to relieve the garrison was defeated at Bayt Lihya, and the city 
was left to its fate. There was dissension between the townspeople 
and the Greek commander, who left the city and retired towards 

the north. The city surrendered on 4th September 635/15th Rajab 
A.H. 14.° The Arabs then moved north and took possession of ims, 


also by surrender. * 


1B. 439 Fes “Y 150 £, 


“3, 115. 
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The main Arab armies wintered in Damascus and Hims, but 
during this period Shurahbil subdued the whole of the province 
of Jordan, and reduced its cities. 

In the spring a large Bevan tine army, assembled in north 
Syria, began to move south, while seaborne forces landing at 
the ports of Palestine menaced the Muslim flank. Realising the 


danger, Khalid evacuated Himg and Damascus ad moved to the south 


east of the river Yarmyk. This was an excellent defensive position, 


and also commanded the zwute south to Arabia. In the waiting 
period before the battle the Arabs received reinforcements, 
among whom was Abu ‘Ubayda b. al-Jarrah, who had been sent by 
‘Umar to take over the command from Khalid. He appears to have 
concealed this fact from Khalid GAtil, ‘aPtee-the battle, in which 
Khalid was the commanding poner the field. When eventually 
the battle was joined, the Arabs were completely victorious, and 
the Greek army was destroyed.? 

After the battle, which was fought on Ath August 636/ 
12th Rajab A.H. 15, the Arabs advanced to the north and occupied 
Damascus, this time permanently, in December 636/Dhu al-Qa‘da 
A.H. 15. By now Abu ‘Ubayda had assumed control and distributed 


the various commands on a systematic basis. He himself advanced 


13. 135 f; 7. 2087; MS 420 f. 
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northwards md occupied the towns of Ba‘ alabakk, Pins, Ma‘ arrat 
al—Nu ‘man, Qinnasrin, and the rest of the country as far as 
Aleppo and Antioch. At the same time ‘Amr b. al-“Ags occupied 


Palestine, while Shurabbil b. Hasana confirmed his conquest of 


Jordan. The Mediterranean coastal towns of ‘Akka, Sur, Sayda, 


Bayrut, end their territories were conquered by Yazid b. Abi 
Sufyan and his brother Mu“awiya. The whole of Syria was now 

in Muslim hands with the exception of the fortified cities of 
Jerusalem and Caesarea; Jerusalem finally surrendered in 638/17, 
and Caesarea was taken by force in 640/19. ° Although summer raids 
into Asia Minor were mounted, sometimes on a large scale, in the 
years that followed, the Amanus range remained the effective 
frontier petwade the mast insane ren tun eo sione tae Unauoad 


Caliphate. 


(b) The Termination of Hostilities. 

The conquest of Syria thus was accomplished after several 
minor battles and one major, decisive battle. The battle of the 
Yarmuk was both preceded and followed by the reduction of tows 
and cities, and some ie these were occupied more than once, a 
fact which has led to some confusion in the sources. More con- 


fusion is apparent in dating, and in chronology, so that to arrive 


45. 139. 
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at an accurate and coherent account of events from the sources 
alone would be a very difficult task. Fortunately, the justly 
renowned researches of Caetani, supported by Blisséerr,! have 
elucidated the difficulties and removed most of the ambiguities, 
although there will probably always be certain points that will 
remain open to question. In the foregoing historical summary, 
end in the discussion of the reports which follows, the writer 
has usually used Caetani's results on matters of chronology. 
There are two points, however, neither of major importance, 
upon which the evidence is so open that the writer is convinced 
that they should be left undecided. The first concerns the date 
of arrival of Abu ‘Ubayda in Syria, which Caetanié and Blisséeff> 


4 


place after the first siege of Damascus, while de Goeje’ . accepts 


J says that he was 


that he was present at that siecse, md Gibb 
sent to Syria after the accession of ‘Umar. Certainly, Baladhuri 
says that ‘Umar appointed him when he acceded to the Caliphate, ° 


and his presence at the siege of Damascus is referred to in several 


reports (e.g. 14, 15, 16), but Gaetani's thesis that a man of his 


*EoTs, 'Dimashq', 279-280. 
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eminence would not have been assigned to a subordinate role 
is worthy of detentions The sécond point is the timing of 
Khalid's departure from the theatre of operations, which 
Bligaéeff* dates as occurring immediately after the battle 

of the Yarmuk, while Caetani’ says that he continued to act 
as one of Abu ‘Ubaydats lieutenants. fJabari (Sayt)* mentions 
his presence at the Yarmuk; Baladhuri, oddly enough, does not, 
but he refers to Khalid acting under Abu ‘Ubayda in northern 
Syria.° What does seem to be beyond doubt, however, as will 
be seen when the reports are examined, is that it was Khalid 
who cnnducted the first siege of Damascus and received the 
surrender of the city. 

Discussion of these points serves to illustrate the diffi- 
culties that have been encountered in arriving at an established 
narrative of the conquest of Syria. Similar difficulties have 
arisen with other episodes. Essentially, however, the basic 
pattem of events, as given in the summary at the start of this 


section, is not in doubt. 


‘Ga 14/133. ee 'Dimashq', 279. 
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For Damascus, Reports Nos. 9 — 16, it is clear,despite some 
EGBvenen te to the contrary, that the city was taken sulfan by 
Knalia b. al-Walid, and that the gulh was renewed on similar 
terms by Abu ‘Ubayda. It is noteworthy that the usually reliable 
sources say that aman was given, and that five of the reports 
mention jizya, while another, No. 11, says that there was a poll- 
tax of one dinar, and one jarib. It will be seen from the reports 
on Syria generally - e.g. Nos. 84, 85, 86, 87, 88 - that jizya in 
Syria meant a poll-tax. This point is discussed at the end of 
this section. The two statements by al-Wagidi at the end of 
Report No. 16 are credibjes: it was to be expected that when all 


hope of the Byzantines' regaining Syria had been extinguished a 


section of the population wuld have wished to leave for Byzantium. | 


Presumably they included some people of Greek origin, officials 
of the State and of the Orthodox Church etc. The second remark, 
although it clearly shows confusion between the first md second 
cessions of the city, indicates that true course of events, with 
the first-surrender having been made to Khalid, the second to 
Abu “Ubayda. 

The reports for Jerusalem are surprisingly sparse md brief; 
only No. 7, from Sayf b. ‘Umar, is given at any length. When one 
considers the detailed treaties that were said to have been drawn 
up for quite insignificant towns, or for cities in disputed frontier 


areas, one would have expected the reports mm Jerusalem to have 
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been given quite special attention, particularly in view of 
‘Umar's presence on the scene. The reasons for this can only 

be conjectural. First, there was no outstanding aristocratic 
leader involved in the surrender, there were no heroic deeds, 
hence no material of prime interest to the rawis. Secondly, 

it remained largely a Christian city, of only peripheral interest 
to the Muslim world at the time when the histories were written. 
Finally, the surrender was in fact of little military significance. 
The zest of the region, towns and countryside, had been in Muslim 
hands for about two years, and Fenmaren must have depended upon 
Muslim goodwill for its food supplies. The surrender was therefore 
only a matter of time, md it was not worth the expense of effort 
andlives to take it by force or by close investment. The terms 
given were doubtless similar to those obtained by other Syrian 
cities, as indeed is stated by Baladhuri in Report No. 8. Again, 
these general points are deferred for discussion until the end 

of this section. 

The 'A' type reports are of several kinds. Some are merely 
reports where no details ee givens these are Nos. 28, 29, 35, 
36, 37. The second series concems the towns on Khalid's route 
from ‘Traqs these ares 24 and 25, which can be taken together 
with the 'B' type reports Nos. 41, 43, 46, 62, 69. Of these 
latter 41, 41, 46 and 62 merely record some kind of temporary 


arrangement, amd are perfectly credible, but No. © is suspect, 
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being of too 'advanced' a type to have been made during this 
type of expedition. These episodes have been differently inter- 
preted by Musilt and Glubb. “ Musil concluded that Khalidlooted 
sheep and cattle from herds belonging to the towns mentioned, 
and that these depredations became confused with assaults on 
the towns themselves. The inclusim of Arak amd Tadmur in some 
itineraries may have occurred because of events at a later date, 
when Khalid's descendants, living in Himg, had beatings with the 
Palmyrene. Glubb, drawing upon his om military experience in 
the area, thinks that Khalid turned back tothe north-east, and 
attacked the towns themselves. Since this opinion is in line 
with the reports, it seems that it is more likely to be the 
correct version.” 

The third category of 'A!' reports deals with he peauecion 
of toms md cities along the sea-coast, which comprise: Nos. 
16, 195. 205. Aly 22; 255. 505 525 555: 945 385 5% Nos. 18 - 23, 
and No. 39 refer to the capture of Caesarea (Qaysariya) by 
Mu “awiya, in year 19. This was the last major city in the region 
to be conquered, and it was apparently stubbornly defended by a 
Greek garrison. The figures given in report No. 20, however, are 
obviously greatly Sasusnared: the number of prisoners, given as 


4,000 in Report No. 21 gives a clear idea of the actual scale of 
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this operation. The last of all the conquests in Syria, according 
to Report No. 38, was that of Tripoli, where the garrison held out 
until the time of ‘Utnntn, and were then evacuated, presumably 

by sea. Referring to these coastal tows, Report No. ® says 

that the Greeks returned and re-occupied some of them, and that 
they had to be recaptured and then garrisoned. Other reports 
mention the necessity for placing garrisons in these towns when 
the sea was open for navigation, and it is clear that Byzantine 
sea-power was a menace until the Muslims developed a naval strength 
of their om. Report No. 9 is similar to those just mentioned, 
since Asqalan was eventually taken by force, after it had been 
recaptured by the Greeks. Probably the gulh mentioned was some 
kind of armistice made with ‘Amr b. al-“as when he was in the 
locality mn A.H. 13. 

The other type of 'A' report - Nos.17 and 26 - refer to the 
occupation of land, which is another topic which will be dealt 
with at the end of this section. 

The remaining reports are best dealt with town by town, rather 
than by categories. Perhaps the most important surrender, ex- 
cluding Damascus and Jerusalem, was that of Hims. Reports Nos. 
47, 52, 58, 70, 71, 73, refer to Dims. There seat several events 
during the conquest in connection with Hims. These included: 

ibe An early raid in A.H. 13 under al-Simt b. al-Aswad. 


26 The pursuit of aGreek relieving force, during the 
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first siege of Damascus, as far as the walls of 
Pims. 
oF Ocewation of Hims after the first conquest of 
Damascus, by Khalid b, al-Walid. 
bis The final surrender to Abu ‘Ubayda after the 
second conquest of Dennkous:” 
Most of the reports refer only to the final surrender, but No. 
7l mentions the first raid, which it confuses with the second 
event, while No. 73 describes the evacuations of the city by the 
Muslims before the battle of the Yarmuk. It is evident from a 
reading of the sources that for many of the towns in Syria early 
agreements were made between raiding Muslims and various towns, 
the final written treaties being concluded on the establishment 
of Muslim dominion when the Byzantine authority had been overthrow. 
After the fall of Himg Abu ‘Ubayda advanced northwards, 
meeting very little resistance, and made terms wiidies to those 
reached with Hims with the towms m his line of march. These con- 
quests are referred to in Reports Nos. 44, 48, 53, 58, 59, 60, 63, 
66, 67, 72, 78, 79. Report No. 82 is similar, except that the 
surrender of Ba‘labakk occurred before the fill of Himg, (One 
of the difficulties in placing the reports into categories is 


that it can only be done at all by taking the texts of the reports 
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as the basis for classification. In a case like this, however, 
where it is reasonable to suppose that the terms were similar, 
though the texts may differ, it is logical to group the reports 
together.) Report No. 57 refers to conditions on the Syrian 
frontier, ad indicates that a sectinn of the local population, 
perhaps the majority, preferred to remain under Byzantine rule, 
or simply did not wish to live in an unsettled frontier zone. 

It is also interesting as showing the teginning of the policy 
of garrisoning the border tows with Arabs, some of whom were 
new converts to Islam. These developments are also mentimed 

in Reports Nos. 66, 72, 79, andin Nos. 68 and 84. The so-called 
gulb in Report No. 68 with the Jarajima, or Mardaites, living 
‘in the Amanus is reminiscent of similar arteangenénts made else- 
where, e.g. with the Nubians and the Daylamites. As the rport 
suggests, it was an agreement that was only adhered to by the 
mountaineers when it suited them, or at times when the Muslims 
were strong enough to enforce their authority. Report No. 4 
mentions another special case, that of the Samaritans; as a 
distinct minority, having no love for Jews or Christians, they 
had apparently been useful to the Muslims, and were suitably re- 
warded. The comment about Yazid having imposed kharaj may be 
tendentious, reflecting the common animosity to this Caliph. The 
capture of Bugra is given in Reports Nos. 42, 56, 76, 83, 92. 


The city was conquered the first time in the early days of the 
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Arab invasion, after Khalid had arrived from “Iraq and had 
joined forces with other Muslim armies, particularly that of 
Yazid b. Abi Sufyan. The final terms were arranged after the battle 
of the Yarmuk, as was the case with so many tows. As in Egypt, 
the early agreement was mainly concerned with ensuring supplies 
for the troops, while the final treaty was in line with the 
general settlement for the whole country. Report No. 92 makes 
this quite clear, 
Another series of reports has to do with the conquest of 
Jordan. These include Nos. 45, 51, 61 and 64 - for Tiberias; 
Nos. 55 and 81 - for Fipl; Nos. 49, 65, 77 and 83 - for other 
places in Jordan. The situation is the familiar onedf these towns 
having been reduced more than once - the first time in the early | 
raiding days, when the inhabitants made some sort of temporary 
accommodation, the second time after the first conquest of Damascus, 
and the third time, the final settlement, after the Yarmuk. This 
is indicated in No. 64, where Tiberias is said to haw rebelled 
and to have been reconquered in the time of ‘Umar. The leader 
who operated in this region was Shurahbil b. Hasana, although Yazid 
b. Abi Suf yan probably made some conquestsin the northernpart, as 
stated in Report No. 83. Reports that conquests in the area were 
made by Abu ‘Ubayda are taken to ieee that le was the commander- 
in-chief when the final treaties were made. In the reports on 


Tiberias, comments om the inhabitants agreeing to give up their 
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houses indicate that a section of the Hellenized population 

left for Byzantium, and that the vacant houses were then occupied 
by Muslims. The same situation has already been noted in Damascus 
and other towns. 

The final group of reports concerns Palestine. These ene 
Wos. 50, 75 and 80. As Report No. 80 shows, ‘Amr b. al- “Ag made 
Palestine his special concern in the early days of the conquest, 
and probably camped for a time in the neighbourhood of Caesarea, 
as mentioned in Report No. 40. The treaty with Inudd and other 
towns, which is not given here in full, is very similar to the 
treaty for Jerusalem, also from Sayf }b. ‘Umar, in Report No. 7. 
Despite Caetani's doubts about these documents, = the terms do 
not seem to be so very different from those reported by. other. 
sources. 

In conclusion, there are a number of points of particular 
interest and application to Syria. Abu ‘Ubayd comments, in Repo rt 
No. 94, that the situation in Syria was similar to that in ‘Iraq 
and Egypt, in that the land was ‘anwatan, while the cities were 
gulfan. This is only partly true; the former ruling power had 
been destroyed in similar circumstances, but the resemblance ends 
there. In Syria agriculture was relatively less important than 


in the other two regions, and furthermore there appears to have 
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been no rural authorities with whom to negotiate. Apart from 
one report, No. 39, which in any case is concemed with a city, 
not with the land, no 'A' type treaties with conditions appear 
for the Syrian conquest. In Egypt and the Sawad there are, on 
the other hand, numerous reports which state that the peasants 
were required to pay taxes, to provide lodging and rations, were 
given dhimma status etc. In those regions the terms were imposed 
through the medium of the landowmers - dihgans in the Sawad, 
Coptic leaders in Egypt. In Syria the surrender terms were nego- 
tiated with the toms, md generally it is the people (ghl) 
of the tows, rather than a single leader, who are mentioned as 
having been the parties to the treaties. This indicates that each 
town and city had a municipal council that remained in being ~ 
after the departure of the Byzantine military authorities. The 
terms were made for the towns and for the land belonging to them. 
This is clear from reports which say that the town agreed to pay 
taxes in agricultural produce, e.g. Nos. 47, 51 and 16. 
According to Dennett,* the key to the fiscal situation in 
syria is contained in the report from Tabari, given here in No. 
47. This tradition records the fact that there were two forms of 
taxation: one system stipulated a poll—tax of one dinar on every 


adult and a fixed amount of grain on every jarib; the other was 


“Dennett. 59-61. 


a land-tax assessed according to the harvest. Both of these, 
Dennett says were Byzantine taxes which the Muslims adopted, 
the first applying to municipal lands, the second to state domains. 
When state lands were given as fiefs, as stated in Reports Nos. 
93 and 94, the holders paid the variable tax. The remainder paid 
the fixed poll-tax and tax in kind. There are a number of reports 
which refer to the poll-tax and the tax on produce, e.g. Nos. ll, 
51, 76, 78, 87, with the amounts given as one dinar and me jarib 
respectively. Other reports, hoever, say that ‘Umar changed the 
system to one graded according to class, with the rich paying 
four dinars and the middle class forty dirhams, together with a 
fixed amount in farmproduce — see Reports Nos. 85, 86, 88, 89. 
‘The evidence on this point seems quite reliable, and lends support 
to the thesis that ‘Umar regularised the fiscal arrangements for 
the conquered provinces while he was at Jabiya in 638/17.7 

‘The giving of aman is frequently mentioned in the reports 
for the conquest of Syria, occuring more often than in reports 
for other regions. This ispartly to be explained by the fact 
that there were more important cities inSyria than in Egypt, for 
instance, and hence more individual reports. Most of the towns 
surrendered without fighting, or at least without serious opposition, 


and this would lead the traditionists to include in their narrative 


soa 17/120-171. 


Lol. 


terms that were in accord with legal theory for places taken 

by gulf. The country was Christian, and the treatment for 
Scriptuaries, although not clearly defined, indicates that special 
considerations are to apply. This may also account for the fre- 
quent use of the expression 'jizya', because of its Quranic 
associations in this context.* 

Finally, what was the attitude of the indigenous population 
to their new rulers, and to the terms imposed upon them? Reading 
reports such as Nos. 59, 60, 73 and 91, one is given to believe 
that, except in Hellenized cities like Jerusalem and Caesarea, 
they welcomed the Muslims as deliverers from Byzantine oppression, 
gave them assistance, md willingly paid their taxes. Although 
these reports may be exaggerated, there are sound reasons for 
accepting their essential veracity. Brutalities may have been 
committed, especially in the early days, but by the time Abu 
‘Ubayda took over the command operations seem to have been con- 
ducted without barbarity. Certainly there are few instances, such 
as are reported in other theatres, of civilians being killed or 
taken into captivity. In return for recognising Muslim overlord 
ship and the payment of taxes, they were allowed a degree of per- 
sonal and religious freedom far greater than they had know under 


Byzantine rule. Nor must it be forgotten that there was already a 


"Ota IX, 29. 
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considerable number of Arabs settled in Syria, who would have 
been sympathetic towards invaders of their ow race. According 
to some reports - e.g. Nos. 57 and 72 - it was not long before 
these Arabs began to accept Islam and to fight on behalf of 
their new religion. Syria remained quiet in the msuing period, 
providing a secure base for operations against Mesopotamia, 
Armenia and Asia Minor, and many of the fighting men for those 


operations. 


D. Al-Jazira (Mesopotamia) 


163. 


164. 
LIST OF REPORTS 


Type Al 


Masabadkan was captured after a siege ‘snwatan. Some of 
the inhabitants, who had fled to the hills, returmed to 
the town after the Muslims took it. (This report is given 
in the chapter for year 16.) TT. 2477 f (Sayf 23). 

'Tella and Dara refused to submit to the Arabs. That is 
why they took them by force md massacred the Romans whom 
they found there. When he had conquered all Mesopotamia, 
“lyad son of Ghanm returned to Syria.' MS 426, 

Nagibin was conquered by Abu Musa, and Dara by ‘Tyad Ds 
Ghanm. 7, 2506 (1.1. 5)... 

Al-Ruha, Re‘s al-‘Ayn, and Nagibin were reduced in year 19. 
T. 2578 (1.1. 4). | 
After afight the eastem fort of Ninaw& was taken ‘anwatan 


by ‘Utba b. Faraqad. B. 331. 


Towns, villages and land around Mawgil were reduced by ‘Utba 


b. Fargad. 8B. 331 f. 


Jizya 


After a siege with some fighting Qarqisiya was taken ‘anwatan 


and the jizya was imposed m them. T. 2479 (Sayf 23). 


16>: 


type Bl 


surrender. 

'In the year 18 of the Arabs they crossed the Euphrates 
because they had not been paid the tribute. The people of 
hdessa (Ruha) came out and discussed terms for the city.' 
MS 426. 

sulh. 

The following passage is taken from a single long report 

in Baladhuri: = 

“Tyad captured al-Raqqa, then al-Ruha, then Harran, then 
Sumaysaf, all on the same terms (gulp wapid). Then he came 


to Saruj, Raskifa, and al-Arg al-Bayda’, conquered their 


lands and made a gulb with the owners of the forts that was 


the same as gulp of al-Ruha. Then the people of Sumaysat 
rebelled and he returned and reduced it. Having ward that 
al-Ruha had rebelled, he camped aromd the city, upon which 
they opened the city gates. He entered the city and left an 
‘Gmil with a small band. From there he came to the villages 
of the Euphrates - Jisr Manbij and its dependants - which he 
reduced in the same way. ‘Ayn al-Warda or Ra’s al- ‘Ayn held 
out against him, so he left it. He then came to Tall Mawzin 
and took it on the Seie gulh as al-Ruha. That took place 

in year 19. Against Qarqisiya “Tyad directed Habib b. Maslama 


who took it sulhan on the same terms as al-Raqqa. *‘lyad 


10. 
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captured Amid without fighting on the same gulp as Ruha, 

and Mayyafariqin on the same sulb, and after a fight he 

took Nagibin on the same gulh as al-Ruha, and he took 

Tur ‘Abdin, Dara and Hign Maridin on the same terms. Qard& 
and Bazabd& he took on the same gulp as Nagibin. The 
patrician of al-Zawazan came to “Iyag and made a gulp with 
him for his land on the payment of a tribute (itawa).* 

All that took place in year 19 and part of Mubarram year 20. 
(‘Tyag then went on to the Armenian border and then returned 
to Syria, where he died in year 20.) After him ‘Umar appointed 
Sa‘d b. Hidhyam over al-Jazira who died after a short while. 


‘Unayr b. Sata al-~Angari was then appointed, and he took 


‘Ayn al-Warda after a sharp fight. 3B. 175-176. 


pull; Islan. 


After the tattle of Qadisiyya most of the Persian garrisons 
left al-Jazira. The people of Sinjar garrisoned the city 
themselves to keep guard over the surrounding plains, and when 
someone came to them after the fall of Fars, they accepted 
Islam and remained in their city. AY 25. 

eulh. 

When “lyad was through with Khilat and @m his wey to al-Jazira 
he sent an expedition to Sinjar, , who’ took-the city gulpan. 


It was then settled by Arabs. B. 177.(U 13). 


*Should properly be a Type B3, but is left in to maintain the narrative. 


L2. 


13. 


14. 


167. 


After ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d reduced Ra’s al-‘ Ayn he made his way 
across and beyond the Khabur to Qardisiya, whose people had 
rebelled, and he made terms similar to the first gulf. He 
went down the Euphrates, reducing the forts on the same terms 


~ a ons uU 
as Qarqisiya until he got to Hit. B. 178 f (%& 14). 


Type B2 
pulh; Other Conditions; Written. 


The patrician of “Knat asked Khalid b. al-Walid for gulb, 

which Khalid granted on the following conditions: no churches 

or places of worship were to be destroyed; they could strike 
clappers at any time they pleased, except at times of Muslim 
prayer, and could bring out their crosses on their feast days. 
They had to entertain Muslims for three days and provide guides 
for them, which they did. A statement of sulh was written 

between them. Al-Nugayb and al-Kuwatil made the same terms, and a 


statement of gulp was written for them also. AY 86 f (I.I. 4). 


Lype B3 
Pulp; Tribute. 


(Abu Yisuf says that his informant was a shaykh of al-Eira, 
well versed in the affairs of al-Jazira, who said that he 


was informed by learned men who, however, did not give him the 


168 's 


isnads for their statements. ) 

“Tyad met no opposition or enemy troops until he arrived 

at al-Ruha, where the chief of the city shut the gates. 

Later he fled the city, leaving the inhabitants, who were 

mostly Nabateans (Anbat) with a few Greeks. They met “Iyag, 

asking for sulh, on the payment of a fixed sum, which they 

named. ‘“Iyad wrote to Abu ‘Ubayda, who was advised by 

Mu“adh b. Jabal not to accept the fixed sum, but to assess 

an amount which they would find tolerable, and which could 

be increased in good times and decreased in bad times. Abu 

‘Ubayda wrote to “Tyad to this effect, and “Tyag put the 

proposal before the townspeople. They disagreed amongst - 

themselves, some preferring the variable tribute and some 

the fixed. “Tyag, however, despaired of taking al—Ruha 

‘enwatan, and he made the gulh with then for what they asked - 

the shaykh did not know how much this was. “Tyad then wnt 

to Harran, whose inhabitants were Nabateans with a small garri- 

son of Greeks, and offered them the same terms as al-Ruha. When 

they saw what had happened to the city of the king, they accepted. 
The people of the villages and the countryside, when 

they saw what had befallen the cities, asked to be given the 

same terms. The reporter did not know whether ‘Tyad accepted 

or rejected this, but said that “Tyag's successors made the 


country people the same as the townspeople, except that, in 


15. 


16. 


17. 


16s 
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addition to what the latter paid, the country people had 


to provide food for the Muslims. AY 22 -23. 


Type B4 


$ulp; Kharaj. 


After a siege “Tyad made a gulh with al-Raqga, on condition 
that they paid the kharaj on their land and on the necks of 
men. The same gulh was made with al-Ruha, Saruj, Nagibin, 


and other towns of al-Jazira. Y. 172. 


Type B5. 

pulb; Jizya. 

‘Tyag sent ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban and Suhayl b. . 
‘Adi to al-Ruha, and the people made a gulh with them, agree- 
ing to pay the jizya. 'The conquest of al-Jazira was the 
easiest of all the conquests.' T. 2507 (Sayf 23). 

pulp; _Jizya. 

“Iyad made a gulh with the people of al-Ruh@ and the people 


of Yarran, and imposed the jizya on them. 1. 2505 f (1.1. 5). 


pulh; Jizya. 
With the people of the western fort at Ninawa, ‘Utba b. Fargad 
made a gulf on condition that they paid the jizya. Those 


who wished to leave could do so. B. 331. 


19. 


20. 
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pulp; Jizya. 
Jizya was imposed on some monasteries in Mawgil when they 


made a gulh. Be S56 


Type C2 

Pulb; Dhimma; “aga. 

This is the Sayf b. ‘Umar version of the conquest of al- 
Jazira, as given in Jabari: 

Sayf says that when Abu ‘Ubayda was besieged in Himg by 
the Greeks, assisted by the people of al-Jazira, ‘Umar 
wrote to Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas in Kufa to send reinforcements 


to Abu ‘Ubayda. ‘Tyad b. Ghanm, says Sayf, had gone from 


. Syria to *‘traq to be present at Qadisiyya, and he now set» 


out for al-Jazira, together with al—Qa‘ qa‘ and Suhayl b. 
‘Adi. The people of al-Jazira, not knowing wneueeeenece 
forces were making for Himg or al-Jazira, left Himg ad re- 
turned home. Sayf puts these events in year 1/, although 
other reports give year 19. T. 2498-2500. 

Sa‘*d sent al-Qa‘qa‘ and he was followed by “‘Tyad and 
Suhayl. The people of al-Jazira saw themselves between the 
armies of al-Kufa and Syria and made terms with “Iyag, but 
Suhayl accepted the surrender of Raqga on behalf of ‘Tyad 
because he was the leader in battle. At first they imposed 


conditions for an ‘anwatan conquest, but then made a gulp and 


el. 


22. 


iy Ale 


an ‘aga, and accepted that they were dhimma people. 

The people of Nagibin made a gulp with ‘4bd Allah 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban (from Kufa) but they feared what 
the people of al-Raqqa feared, and wrote to ‘Tyad. At 
first the terms were ‘anwaten, then dhimma. 1. 2506-2507 
(Sayf 23). 
Pulp; Dhimma; Shar}; Aid to Muslims; Other conditions. 
When ‘Iyag stood at the gate of al-Ruha the people made a 
gulb on condition that they could keep their cathedral 
and what was around it, but they were not to build any new 
churches. They were to give aid to the Muslims. If they 


violated any of the conditions (shart) they had no dhimma. 


“A similar gulp to that of al-Ruha was made by the people of 


al-Jazira. B. 172 (Bakr 3). 


Lype 03 

-Sulp; Aman; Tribute; Aid to Muslims; Other conditions; 
Written, 

The city of al-Ruha was besieged by “lyad, and after some 
fighting they asked for gulp and aman. “tyad wrote the 
treaty: 'From “Iyag b. Ghanm to the bishop of al-Ruha - 

if you open the city gate and agree to give me for every man 
one dinar and two midds of wheat then I give you aman for 


your lives, possessions and dependants. You must guide those 


172. 


who go astray, repair the roads and bridges, md advise 
the Muslims.' B. 174. 
23. Sulb; Aman; Payment (unspecified). 
'ar-*ala’ said that ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al~Aziz wrote to him, 
saying Nask the people of al-Ruha whether they have a 
gulh". So he asked them, and their bishop brought him a 
scroll or container in which was the statement of their 
gulb, which said: "This is the kitabfrom “Tyaég b. Ghanm 
and the Muslims with him to the people of al-Ruha. I have given 
them aman for their lives, possessions, women and children, 
their city and their mills, provided they pay what they 
rightly owe".' Abu ‘Ubayd adds: 'In another report of 
‘Kathir b. Hisham he says that when “Tyad made terms with 
the people of al-Ruha, the wst of al-Jazira entered into 
a similar gulp to that made with the people of al-Ruha'. 
AU 207 f (U 81). 
24, §ulbp; Aman; Tribute; Other Conditions. 
With the people of Harran “Iyag made the same gulp as he had 
made with al-Ruha. Its inhabitants opened the city gates 
to him and he assigned a governor to it. B. 174. 
25. Sul; Aman; Tribute; Other conditions. 
“Tyad sent Habib b. Maslama and Safwan b. al-Mu ‘affal ahead 
of him, and afterreducing many villages and forts, they came 


to Sumaysaf. When “Iyad arrived hefound them directing operations 


26, 


27. 


28. 


175. 


against the city. With “Tyag the people made the same 
terms as the gulh of al-Ruha. “lyag@ used to make raids 
from al-Ruha and xeturm to it. B. 174f. 

Sulp; Aman; Other conditions. 

Wnen ‘Umayr b. Sa‘d got to Hit (coming from western Meso- 
potamia), he found that ‘Ammar b. Yasir, ‘Umar's “amil 
over el-Kufa, had sent an army for the invasion of the re- 
gion above Anbar, led by Sa‘a b. ‘Amr. The holders of the 
forts had come to Sa‘d asking for aman, which he arranged 
with them, retaining one half of the church of Hit. So 


‘Umayr went away to al-Ragaga. B. 178 (U 14). 


‘Type C5. 


pulh; Jizya; Dhimma., 


‘Tyad made a gulf with the people of Harran, imposing the 


jizya on them and making them dhimma people. T. 2507 (Sayf 23). 


Sulh; Jizya; Dhimma; Other conditions; Written. 


The people of Qarqisiya made a gulp with Khalid b. al-Walid. 


The terms, and the text of the written treaty, are very 


similar to those given for “Anat, in 13. above, except that 


the expressions jizya and dhimma are used. 'The treaty was 
not repudiated in the reigns of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, 


or ‘Ali.' ay 87 (1.1. 4). 


174. 


29. Sulp; aman; Jizya. 
'Ra’s al—‘Ayn held out against ‘Tyad, but ‘Umayr db. Sa‘d, 
‘Umar's govermmor over al-Jazira, conquered it after a fierce 
resistance from its people. It was entered ‘anwatan, but 
they made a gulp on condition that the Muslims had the land, 
and that jizya was imposed m them -— four dinars on every 
head. Women and children were not to be taken captive. When 
‘Umayr entered the city he called out "la ba’sa, la ba’sa"® - 


and that was aman for them.' B. 176 f (U 26). 


Type C6. 


30. Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; Other conditions; 


Dhimma;. Written. . 

‘On Thursday, the middle of Sha‘ban, year 18, “lyad b. 

Ghanm marched to al-Jazira with 5,000 men. (He stationed 
horse-guards at the gates of al-Raqqa, and raided the country- 
side, bringing back food and prisoners. It was harvest time. ) 
After five or six days the patrician asked for aman and “Tyad 
made a gulp with him, giving aman to all the people for their 
lives, possessions, children and city. He said "the land is 
ours, we lave subdued it and securedit". He left it in their 
hands, however, on the kharaj basis. In addition, “Tyad 
imposed jizya on their necks, on every man one dinar a year, 


excluding women and boys. In addition to the dinar he levied 


one 


175. 


gafizes of wheat, and some oil, vinegar and honey. When 

Mu “awiya came to power he imposed that as a regular tax. 

Then the people opened the gates and set up a market for the 
Muslims.' 

The report continues with the text of the written 
treaty:: ‘This is what “Iyag b. Ghanm gave to the people 
of al-Raqqa. He gave them aman for their lives md possessinns. 
Their churches shall not be destroyed or occupied as long as 
they pay the jizya imposed on them md enter into no intrigue. 
They must build no new church or place of worship or publicly 
strike clappers or celebrate Easter Monday or show the cross 
in public. Signed by “Tyad's own hand.! 

‘Others say that “Iyag assessed four dinars, but the 
fact is that ‘Umar wrote to ‘Umayr bs Sa‘d, his governor, 
telling him to impose four dinars on every man, as was the 
case with those who possessed gold.' B. 172-174 (Wagqidi Pg 
N.B. The first sentence of this report, giving the date, is 


also recorded in Ansab II, 694. 


Other Reports on al-Jazira 


Abu Yusuf says that “Tyad imposedm every head one dinar, 
two mudds of wheat, two gists of olive oil, and two gists 
of fresh forage. His informant said that this was not guarnteed 


by jurists or by secure isnad, nor did he know whether these 


32. 


. 353. 


34. 
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pier 


TGs 
taxes were imposed by sulh or by edict. Abu Yusuf goes 


on to describe how all the people of al-Jazira were assessed 
at four dinars in the time of ‘Abd al-Malik. AY 23. 

When Mu‘awiya ruled Syria and al-Jazira for ‘Uthman he was 
instructed by ‘Uthman to settle the Arabs in places far from 
the tows and villages, and to allow them to utilize the 
lands which were not possessed by anyone. So he settled Banu 
Tamim in al-Rabiya, and a mixed crowd of Qays ad Asad and 
others h al-Mazibin and al-Mudaybir. He did the same in 
Diyar Mugar. In the same way he settled the Rabi’a in their 
Diyar. He put garrisons with ‘amils in the frontier tows 
and fortresses, with stipends, to guard and protect them. 

B. 178. 

'In the days of ‘Umar none of al-Jazira was left unconquered 
by “Iyad b. Ghanm, who reduced Harran, al-Ruha, al-Raqqa, 
Qargisiya, Nagibin and Sinjar.! Be 175 (Waqidi 3). 

“Iyag éonquered al-Raqga, Harran, al-Ruha, Nagibin, Mayya- 
fariqgin, Qardisiya, and all the toms and villages of the 
Euphrates sulpan, but the open fields ‘anwatan.' B. 175 
(Wagidi 4). 

'*Tyad conquered the towns of al-Jazira sulfan, the lands 
‘anwatan.' B. 175 (Waqida 12). 

'For a while oil, vinegar, and food were taken for the 


provisioning of the Muslims in al-Jazira. Later this was 


D1. 


38. 
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reduced through the sympathy of ‘Umar, and fixed at 

48, 24, and 12 dirhams. In addition to this jigzya everyone 
had to provide two mudds of wheat, two gis}s of oil and two 
gists of vinegar.' B. 178 (‘Amr 1). 

'A part..of the inhabitants having vacated Ra’s al-‘Ayn, 

the Muslims utilized their lands and cultivated them on 

the fief system.' B. 177 (U 26). 

‘Umar made a gulp with the Banu Taghlib when they had crossed 
the kuphrates, intending to settle in Byzantine territory. 
They were not to baptize their children, or to compelpeople 
of other religions to join theirs. They were to pay a double 


sadaga - one dirham in twenty. AU 28 (U 66). 


Similar reports on the Banu Taghlib in: B. 181 (U 19); 


B, 182 (Abu Mikhnaf 1); B. 182 (‘amr 3); aY 68 -f (U 62), 


178. 


COMMENTARY 


(a) Brief Survey of the Conquest. 


Al-Jazira was invaded in the summer of 639 A.D./Rajab 
pas eee ole by troops from Syria under the command of “lyad d. 
Ghanm.* According to Michael the Syren, © this was because 
the Byzantine authorities had not paid the tribute, but it is 
doubtful whether this was the true reason for the invasinn. 
Mesopotamia contained important military and trading routes 
between ‘Traq and Tran in the east and the Mediterranean in 
the west, and the Muslims, occupying both ends of these routes, 
could not permit a hostile power to remain in control of the centre. 
This, together with the epansionist tendency of Islan,provided 
the incentive for the conquest. The conquest was probably not 


? but at least the 


quite as easy as Sayf b. ‘Umar claimed it was 
Muslims did not have large regular enemy forces opposing then. 
The area, however, contained a number of ese well-fortified 
towns, which the Muslims, deficient as they were in the techniques 
and equipment for siege warfare,” could not easily take by assault. 


The reduction of al-Jazira took about eighteen months, being com- 


pleted by the beginning of A.H. 20,° and it was achieved by forcing 


t Report No. ®. 
MS 426. 


Report No. 16. 


faa11, 134 f; Beckmann, 83. 


Report No. 9. 


LID. 


the capitulation of one city after another. The method appears 
to have been to camp around the city while the cavalry pillaged 
the countryside, and prevented the gathering of the harvest. 
The citizens, aware that they could expect no assistance from 
Byzantine regular forces, then surrendered for the best terms 
they could obtain. The capture of the city of al-Ruha, which 
had been the Byzantine provincial capital, was the key event 

in this campaign, and its fall was the signal for a number of 
smaller towns to rn Even so, the Muslims were not en- 
tirely without opposition, especially in places where there 
were still Greek garrisons, and some towns had to be taken by 


3 


force. Ra's al-‘Ayn, which refused to surrender, was too strong 


for “Tyad to. take by: assault, and he had to leave st.4 Other 


towns were said to have rebelled after the first pulh.” The re- 
conquest of these towns, md the reductim of Ra’s al- ‘Ayn were 
the wrk of “‘Umayr ‘Ds Sa‘d, who took over command in al-Jazira 


after the departure of “Tyad b. Ghonny” 


The conquest of the eastern part of the region was completed 


in 641/20 by troops advancing from ‘Iraq via Mawgil. | 


t Report No. 2%. 
“peport Noy Lo, 


2 
MS 426. 


4peport No. 9. 


"Reports Nos. 9, 12. 


6B, 176, 178 f. 
TB. 331 f. 
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(>) The Termination of Hostilities. 


The clearest picture of the conquest will be given by 
considering each town separately, and then by writing a con- 
luster, Anecmporating the points discussed, together with 
naterial from the general reports - Nos. 31-38. Before doing 
so, however, it is necessary to eliminate from further discussion 
the reports from Sayf b. ‘Umar, Nos. 1, 7, 16 and 20. No. 27 
may have some value, although even this is placed in the chapter 
for year 17. The other reports are a good example of two of 
Sayf's most notorious failings - bad chronology and Kufic bias. 


His dating of the conquest of al-Jazira in A.H. 17 hardly merits 


refutation; it is mentioned by no other authority, and Baladhuri 


‘and Michael the Syrian give year 18 for the start of the invasion, 


the former reporting that most of the operations took place in 
year 19. In year 17 the conquest of northern Syria was not yet 
complete, and it was also the year in which ‘Umar came to Jabiya 
and called his commanders to a council, hamly the time to com- 
mence a major new campaign. Moreover, Sayf's story that in this 
year Abu ‘Ubayda was besieged by the Greeks in Hims is pure fiction, 
or at best a confusion with the Greek advance before the battle 
of the Yarmuk. As far as his introducing forces from Kufa into 
the conquest of al-Jazira is concerned, one can only say again 
that no other authority mentions the two Kufan leaders whom sayf 


brings on to the scene; all the others are agreed that “Tyad By 


11. 


Ghanm was the conqueror of western Mesopotamia, which was 
strategically and economically more important than the eastern 
part of the province. Even Sayf could hardly ignore the historical 
fact of ‘Tyad's presence, but he attempts to give him a Kufan 
base by saying that he came to ‘Traq to take part in the battle 
of Qadisiyya, a statement for which Sayf is the sole authority. 
Finally Sayf is the only one of the Muslim authorities to claim 
that some of the Mesopotamian conquests were ‘anwatan, but this 
claim carries no more conviction than the rest of his narrative. 
It is felt, therefore, that there is sufficient justification 
for ignoring these reports. 

Taking first the most important conquest of the campaign, 
that of al-Ruha (classical Edessa, modern Urfa) the relevant re- 
ports are Nos. 4, 8, 9, 14, 17, 21, 22, 23. Of these No. 4 | 
merely gives the date of the conquest, while No. 8, from Michael 
the Syrian, although brief, confirms that the surrender was by 
negotiation, and that it was arranged by the people of the city, 
not by a single leader. No. 9 has the exasperating feature, 
common enough in the Muslim historians,of saying that a sulh 
was made with a certain tow, in this case al-Ruha, and then 
mentioning a number of other towns which made the same sulh, 
without ever having stated the surrender tems. It also says 
that the city rebelled; one can suppose that the inhabitants, 


having paid a sum of money to buy off the Muslims while they 


182. 
gathered the harvest, then refused further tribute once the 
crops were safely in storage. Perhaps they then realised, as 
intelligence came in from other areas, that this was no mere 
raiding expedition, but a war of conquest, and then agreed 
tonegotiate a final settlement. Possibly the information 
in Report No. 14 has some relevance to this problem, since 
if there was a delay while “Iyad sent to Syria for Abu ‘Ubayda's 
opinion, some kind of truce might have been arranged while he 
was waiting for the reply. When the reply came, it would have 
been natural for the people of al-Ruha to put the city into 
a state of defence while they argued among themselves as to the 
type of payment which they would offer. The city would then have 
been kept in a state of defence while the Muslims decided whether ~ 
to acept their final offer. It is interesting that, in this 
report, Abu Yusuf, quoting his anonymous informant, does not 
use the expressions jizya or kharaj, which he employs freely 
in other places. This is perhaps an indication that he was scrupu- 
lous enough not to make his own interpolations. Report No. 17, 
from Ibn Ishaq, with its echo from Qur’an IX, 29, emphasises this 
very point. Report No. 21 is another example of the type which 
appears to be too intolerant for the period, with its ban on the 
building of new churches, and the warning that any infringements 
will result in the loss of dhimma status. Abu Yusuf's informant, 


in Report No. 14, who is taken to be a reliable witness, makes no 
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mention of such stipulatims, and the fact that the inhabitants 
were bargaining from a position of strength make the imposition 
of stringent terms unlikely. Reports Nos. 22 and 23 are similar, 
except that the former specifies the terms. These are very similar 
to those reported for the Syrian towns, and there seems little 
reason to doubt them There is, however, another report from 
Baladhuri with the same wording as No. 2%, which is from Abu 
‘Ubayd, although the isnads are not the eneue These two, to- 
gether with Report No. 14, make it possible that the first agree- 
ment with al-Ruha was for a fixed sum, and that the poll-tax 
came into being a little later. Report No. 23, and the second 
Baladhuri report both say tht the gulp was with the people of 
the city, although Report No. 22 says that it was made with. the. 
bishop. Probably the bishop had the document for safe keeping, 
as Report No. 23 states, and this led to a slight confusion. 

The re stipulations in No. 2 are common enough, and 
are quite credible, here as elsewhere; although conditions such 
as these. have received less attention from the secondary authorities 
than have, for instance, the fiscal requirements, they are more 
important from the military point of view. A sonatnane who re- 
ceives the co-operation of the local population, and receives 
the full benefit of their knowledge of the area, is able to 


devote his full attention to military matters, md mes not have 


L = 6 
B. 174. (Dawud b. ‘Abd al-Pumayd from his father from his 
grandfather. ) 
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to detach large numbers of his fighting troops for garrison 
duties. 

Next there is a series of reports for other towns which 
are said to have made the same sulh as al-Ruha: Nos. 24, 25 
and the other towns mentioned in Reports Nos. 9 and 14. It 
is assumed that Nos. 24 and 25, for Harraén and Sumaysat re- 
spectively, are linked to Report No. 22, and that the terms were 
therefore the same i.e. aman, a poll-tax of one dinar and two 
mudds of wheat per head, and the repair of roads and bridges, 


guidance and counsel. Report No. 9, which covers all the im- 


portant toms in western Mesopotamia, is little more than a 
listing of the conquests, which, with two exceptions, were all 
said to lave made the same gulp. The exceptions are Ra’s al-‘Ayn 
which was not reduced by “lyad, and Zawazan, whose patrician 

made a gsulh with ‘Tyad for his land m payment of a tribute 
(itawa). This is interesting, since this type of termination, 
made with the chief of the city for tribute, is frequently 
reported from Armenia and northem Tran, but seldom from Syria 
and Mesopotamia, and “Iyad was now nearing the borders of Armenia 
it could be argued that Report No. 14 embodies a gulb of this 
type but there are differences - the point is discussed at the 
end of this section. It may be, that in making this list of con- 
quests, Baladhuri intended the reader to refer back to his account 


of the surrender of Raqqa (Report No. ©) in order to learn the 
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terms which applied generally to the cities of al-Jazira. 
After all, Raqgqa was the obvious starting point for the invasion 
of al-Jazira, and was presumably the first to be reduced. Al- 
Ya‘qubi, in Report No. 15, confirms this, and implies that the 
terms made for Raqgqa, land-tax and poll-tax, were followed by 
the other cities. A further difficulty is that Report No. ® 
contains some dubious features; it is a typical 'figh' treaty, 
giving all the terms and expressions that came to be used as 
appropriate to dhimma status at a later time. All that can be 
said with any confidence is that there were probably a number 
of treaties with the major cities which applied also to aie 
dependent upon these cities. At a later date the taxation 
system’ for the province may have been standardised. 

There are four other reports to be mentioned for western 
Mesopotamia. No. 3, with its reference to Abu Mus& having con- 
qQuered Nagibin, must surely be in error, since at this time he 
was still engaged in the reduction of Khugistan, and in any case, 
no other source mentions his presence a Mesopotamia. Reports 
Nos. 10 and 11, for Sinjar, are interesting in that they refer 
to events not mentioned elsewhere; No. 10 indicates the unsettled 
conditions that prevailed after the collapse of Sasanid power, 
and gives an early instance of conversion to Islam. If this is read 


in conjunction with No. 11, however, it becomes clear that the 
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conversion of a section of the population probably followed 
the arrival in the tow of a contingent of Arabs, and was not 
an immediate sequel to the capture of the town. Report No. 2 
deals with the final conquest of Ra’s al-‘Ayn, and is note- 
worthy in that a gulf was made after the city had been entered 
by force. The report inspires confidence, since it is known 
that Ra’s al-‘Ayn defied “Iyag, and hence wuld not have sur- 
rendered tamely. 

Two reports - Nos. 13 and 28 - concern the operations of 
Khalid b. al-Walid in eastern Mesopotamia in A.H. 12-13, but 
these are obviously quite untrustworthy. In the first place, 


Report No. 28 says that Khalid's treaty with Qarqisiya remained 


in force for many years, although Report No. 9 indicates that 


the town was part of “lyad's conquest. Furthermore, both of the 
texts of the alleged treaties are of the figh type, and are much 
too 'advanced' for the period in question. 

The final series of reports concerns the conquest of the 
eastem part of the province, the relevant reports being Nos. 
5, 6, 12, 18, 19 and 26. The texts of these reports are brief, 
and require no comment, but they do pose the question as to why 
the Kufans delayed this invasion for four years after the overthrow 
of Sasanidpower in ‘Iraq. For the date of the advance to Mawgil 


is given as year 20,7 and this date agrees with the circumstances 
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of ‘Ammar b. Yasir having been govemor of Kufa at the time. 
Also, Abu Yusuf says that the Muslims came to Sinjar after 

the fall of Fars, which is a fairly elastic date, but it can 
hardly have been ee than year 20. During the period, there- 
fore, which saw the reduction of Khuzistan from Basra, the 
capture of Jerusalem and Caesarea, the invasion of Egypt and 
western Mesopotamia, and the operations of ‘Uthman b. Abi al- 

“As in Fars, the Kufansremained idle, md did not even attempt 
the conquest of eastern Mesopotamia, a region without natural 
obstacles, and denuded of enemy troops. There seems, indeed, 

to be no acceptable reason for this inactivity, md this may be 
part of the explanation for the faulty chronology of Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
who advances the true date for many events by two or three years. 
He may tms have attempted to conceal the temporary lack of 
martial enthusiasm on the partd his Kufan brethren. 

A number of reports, listed under No. 38, give accounts 

of the settlements with the Banu. Taghlib. They were a rich tribe, 
with large herds of livestock, and controlled extensive tracts 
of country along the banks of the Euphrates. It is probable, 
therefore, that they obtained favourable terms, md that the tax 
which was imposed was not onerous. This, together with the fact 
that they remained Christian throughout Umayyad times, seems to 
have occasioned some envy and irritation in later times, and to 


have given rise to a number of tendentious traditions. The gadaqga 
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at that time was voluntary amd ill-defined, so the expression 
‘double gadaga' used in the reports is meaningless.~ 

Mention has already beeri made of the settlement of Arabs 
in al-Jazira, a process which began before the arab invasion 
of Seria. The continuance of this colonisation under the banner 
of Islam is made apparent in Reports Nos. 32 and 37, but it was 
probably not done on the orders of the Caliph and under the 
direction of his governor, as stated in Report No. 32, but was 
rather an unsystematic occupation of lands left vacant by people 
who emigrated to Byzantine territory. 

In conclusion, the conquest of Mesopotamia seems to have 
been achieved fairly swiftly, amd without much bloodshed. Although 
there were no regular Greek or Persian forces left in the area, 
the cities were able to use their defensive strength as a bar- 
gaining counter, obtaining reasonable terms in exchange for their 
surrender. It seems likely that the revenue from the cities was 
levied in the form of fixed tributes, which were, however, 
collected by means of a poll-tax levied upon every adult citizen. | 
Report No. 14 seems to indicate an arrangement of this kind. The 
requirement that the peasants provide a fixed ratinn to every 


Muslim amounted in effect to a land-tax which was independent of 


Iece Ca 19/37. 


“Ca 18/81. 
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the yield of the harvest. The meaning of Report No. 36 seems to be 
that this form of taxation became more and more onerous as the 
numbers of Muslims increased, md that it was replaced by a poll- 
tax graded according to social class together with some form of 
tax on farm produce. It is improbable that there would have been 
time to introduce such reforms before the death of ‘Umar, and it 
therefore seems likely that they were brought in by Mu “Aawiya, 
to make the fiscal system in Mesopotamia similar to that of Syria. 
The people of Mesopotamia were expected to give aid and ad- 


vice to the Muslims, andno doubt did so without demur, as they 


were mostly Monophysites, detesting their former rulers. As 


in Syria, those with Byzantine sympathies left the country, and 


their properties were occupied by colonising Arabs. The province 


remained peaceable ‘after the conquest, md provided a secure base 


from which the conquest of Armenia was mounted. 
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LIST _OF REPORTS 


(i) The Sawada 

Type Al 
Sa‘a b. Abi Waqgas wrote to ‘Umar that his men had requested 
him to divide the Sawad among then. ‘Umar wrote back and 
told him to find out what the ii tsene on horses and camels' 
had acquired and divide that among them, after taking one 
fifth. Then he wrote: ‘but leave the land md the camels 
in the hands of those who work them, to provide stipends for 
the Muslims. If you divide them among those present there 


will be nothing left for those who come after them'. 


—&B. 265 f (B. Lani‘a 2). 


'Sawad land cannot be bought or sold, This is because it was 
taken ‘anwatan and was not divided; it belongs to all the 
Muslims.’ B, 266 (U 30). 

“kmir said 'the people of al-Sawad have no ‘aha’. 


Exactly similar to 1. above. AU 59 (B. Lahi‘a 17). 


Type A2 

Hospitality. 

‘Uniar wrote: ‘we have imposed hospitality am the people of 
al-Sawad for a day md anight, mt if the guest is kept 
longer by rain or illness, he must pay from his own money’. 


AU 145 (U 76). See also Ansab II, 612 (‘Amr 6). 
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'‘Ymar sent ‘Uthman b. Bunayf to al-Sawad and he imposed 

on them 48, 24, and 12 dirhams.' AU 40 (U 67). And three 
other similar reports - AU 40. | 

Taxes. 

'‘Umar sent Uthman b. Hunayf to al-Sawad md he assessed 
the land. He then imposed the following taxes; on a jarib 
of vines - 10 dirhams; on a jarib of date-palms - 5 dirhams; 
on a jarib of reeds - 6 dirhams; on a jarib of wheat - 4 
dirhams; on a jarib of barley - 2 dirhams. He imposed one 


dirham in twenty m their wealth in general, andon their 


people 24 dirhams each year, excluding women and boys.' 


AU 68 (U 70). 

Taxes, 

' ‘Umar wished to divide al-Sawad among the Muslims and ordered 
its people to be counted; each Muslim had three peasants 

for his share. Then ‘Umar took advice from the Companions 

of the Prophet, and ‘Ali said "leave them to be a source of 
revenue and aid for the Muslims". So ‘Umar sent ‘Uthman b. 
Eunayf al-Angari, who assessed on each man 48, 24, or 12 
dirhans.' B. 266 (YabyB 7). 

Taxes. 


‘Umar sent ‘Uthman b. Hunayf to measure the Sawad, ad he 
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found that it was 36,000,000 jaribs, and he imposed m 
every jarib a dirhan md a gafiz.' B. 268 f (U 15). 
Taxes. 

t ‘Umar imposed on every jarib which was reached by water, 
cultivated or not, a dirham and a gafiz. And m every 
jarib of clover 5 dirhams, and 5 gafizes; and on every 
jarib of trees 10 dirhams and 10 gafizes fhe did not mention 
date-palms/; and on the head of every man 48, 24, or 12 _ 
dirhans.' B. 269 (‘amr 4). 

Taxes. 

‘When Al-Mughira b. al-Shu‘ba was governor of al-Sawad he 


wrote: "we find other crops besides wheat and barley, and 


he mentioned Indian peas, grapes, clover, and sesame", upon © 


each of which he assessed 8 dirhams; he excluded palm—trees,'! 


B. 269 f (Yabya 1). 


Type Ad 

Kharaj; “ana. 

Al-Sha‘bi was asked whether the people of al-Sawad had an 
‘ahd. He replied 'at first they had no ‘aha, but when it 
was agreed to take kheraj from them they came to have ‘aha’. 
B. 266 f (Yabya 3). 

Khara}. 


' aban came to ‘Umar and said "I have accepted Islam - lift 
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the kharaj from my land". ‘Umar said "your land was taken 
‘anwatan".' B, 268 (Yabpya 5). 

Khara; 

In the passage Apu ‘Ubayd first quotes the tradition given 

in 9. above, and remarks that it differs from reports such 

as those given in 7. and 10. above; the first gives the 
kharaj as a dirham and a qafiz on every jarib, and the second 
type gives different taxes for different crops. 'However' 
says Abu ‘Ubayd 'this is because ‘Umar imposed the khara; 

on the land in particular, since the kharaj system is a rental 
system, and it re as if ‘Umar rented out the land for a 
dirham and a gafiz on every jaribevery year. This is supporting 
evidence to those who say "the Sawad is fay’ to the Muslim". 
The workers on the lend wrk for the Muslims for a fixed 
rental, and the rest of what they produce is theirs. But 
this applies only to open fields not es date-palms or other 
FPreit7 trees. Selling fruit before it is ripe - i.e. while 
it is still unripe end unpicked- is called gabala, and is 
forbidden, being a form of usury.' On page 70 Abu ‘Ubayd 
quotes a number of traditions confirming the illegality of | 
this practice. Presumably this eae that the tax on fruit 
could only be assessed after it md been harvested. AU 69 - 70. 
Kharaj; “Ahd. 


The same text as 12 above (both are from al-Sha‘bi). AY 16 (U 61). 
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Type Ad 

Jizya; ‘And. 

‘At first the people of the Sawad had no ‘aha, but when 

the jizya was taken from them they came to have Sahd.' au 140 (u 74). 
(Note that this report, and Nos. 12 and 15 are all from 
al-Sha*bi, and are nearly identical, but whereas Baladghuri 
and Abu Yusuf use the word 'icharaj', Abu ‘Ubayd uses t jizya'.) 
Jizya; lLand-—tax. 

The Muslims asked ‘Umar to divide the Sawad, because they 

hed taken it ‘anwatan. He refused as he feared that there 
would be disputes among them about the supply of water. He 


left the people on the land, with the jizya on their heads 


and the fasg on their land. AU 57 (U 69). 


Jizyas Dhimma. 


‘Umar sent Budhayfa b. al-Yaman and *‘Uthman b. Punayf to 


the Sawad, and they divided up the land for the jizya. They 


said "whoever does not come forward tous to have the seal 

put on his neck has forfeited his dhimma!’, So they assembled - 
they were the first people to be seared out of fear of the 
Muslims. They put the seals on their necks, and then they 
imposéd the jizya, four dirhams on every man every month. Then 
they estimated the people of the villages and their chiefs, and 
said to the dihgan of each village "there is this amount due 


on your village - go md distribute it among you". And they 
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took from the dihgan all that was aeeoesea on his village.' 
AU 52 (U 68). 

Jizya. 

'Some say that the Sawad was taken ‘anwatan even although 
they were not divided. Others say that they were not inter- 
fered with or taken into captivity because they did not fight 
or resist. Neither disputes that the jizya was taken from 
them. Hither they were not put into a state of captivity 
and were free from the beginning, or if they were put into 
captivity, then the Imam showed clemency to them, and did 
not divide them, so they became free onc again, like the 


people of Khaybar. They are free, therefore, in their wit- 


nessing, marriage laws, inheritance, and all [social/ affairs. 


It is indeed certain that they are free because the jizya 
is teken from them, and it is not lawful to take the jizya 
except from free people.’ AU 140. 

Jizya: Dhimma. 

‘Someone claimed that the people of the Sawad were slaves, 
but this is not so because one does not take jizya (jiga’ 
in the text) from slaves. The Sawad was taken ‘anwatan, 
except for some forts in the mountains but people were 

asked to return to the land, which they did. Jizya was 
accepted from them, and they became dhimma people.' T. 2373 


(Sayf 15). 


els 
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Jizya (Jiza’_in the text); Dhimma. 

'The Sawad was taken ‘anwatan, except for some castles 

which made an “ahd before they were conquered. The people 

of the Sawad were asked tozeturn, which they did, and they 

were given dhimma status, and jizya was : imposed.’ 1.2373 f (Sayf 16), 
Jizya (Jiza” in the text); Dhimma; ‘ana. 

'Those who had not broken their Saha were dhimmis and liable 

to jizya. Similarly the peasants who remained. Royal lands, 

lands of the king's followers, lands of those who had fled, 

Swamps, thickets, and domains of fire temples were fay.' 


T, 2367 f (Sayf 8). 


‘Type Ao 


Jizya; Kharaj;. 

The Muslims asked ‘Umar to divide the Sawad and the people 

of Ahwaz and the conquered territories. ‘Umar replied to 

them 'what will happen to the Muslims in the future'? So 

he left the people and the land, and put the jizya on the 
people md the kharaj on the land. AY 16 (I.I. 9). 

Jizya; Kharaj; Dhimma. 

‘Umar left al-Sawad for posterity, considering the people 

as dhimmis; jizya is taken from them and kharaj from their 
lands. They are therefore dhimmis and cannot be sold as slaves.' 


Q. 25 f. 
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Type C2 

Sulb; Dhimma. 

The Sawad was taken ‘ anwatan but they were given sulh and 
considered as dhimma people, and they kept their lands. 


T, 2372 (Sayf 14). 


(ii) Other reports on the Sawad 


‘Umar allotted Jarir b. ‘Abd and his men one fourth of 

the Sawad, and when the spoils of Jalula’ were brought 
together Jarvir demanded his share. Sa‘d communicated this 

to ‘Umar who wrote back 'if Jarir wishes to be considered 

as having fought for pay similar to the pay of "mu’allafa 
qulubuhum" (Qur. 9, 60) then give him his pay.. But if they | 
have fought in Allah's cause they should be treated as the 
other Muslims'. Jarir agreed not to take his quarter. 

B. 268 (Wagidi 13). 

The Bajila were one fourth of the Muslims at Qadisiyya and 
‘Umar allotted to them one fourth of the Sawad. Later ‘Umar 
said to Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah 'had I been responsible for what 
I divide I would leave you the share already given. But I 
see that the Muslims have multiplied so you must restore 
what you have taken'. Jarir ad the others did so, and Umar 
gave Jarir eighty dinars. B. 267 (U 6). 

N.B. The above reports are two ofseveral on the Bajila in 


Baladhuri, pp. 267-268. 
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30. 


31. 


32. 


34. 


List of fiefs in the Sawad assigned by ‘Uthman - B. 273 (‘Amr 5). 
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Other reports on fiefs given by ‘Uthman -~ B. 273 - 274, 


These fiefs were given to important men, e.g. Companions 


of the Prophet like Sa‘d b. Abi WVaqagas and al-—Zubayr b. 


al-‘Awwan. 


In the time of ‘Umar the kharaj of the Sawad reached 120 ,000 ,000 


wafl, which is a measure equal to one mithgal. 


593 f (Wagidi 16). 


Ansab IT, 


' ‘Umar confiscated in the Sawad the land of those killed 


in the war; the land of those who fled the country; all 


the land of the king and his family; every swampy place; 


all the Dayr Yazid (perhaps every posting-station - Dayr 


himself.' B. 273 (U 5). 


(iii)Towns and villages in ‘Iraq. 


type Al 


Barid?); and all the land which the king reserved for 


‘Ayn al-Tamr was taken ‘anwatan by Khalid b. al-Walid in 


year 13. He killed the Persian garrison and took a number 


of prisoners. B. 246f; 110; 1. 2062 f (Sayf 8); Y. 150; 


Da dL Ps 


Ubulla was taken Sanwatan by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan. 


B. 341, 342 (1.1. 2); D. 123. 


Ubulla was captured by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan. 


He took 


prisoners 


35. 


36. 


39. 


40. 


4l. 


42. 
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and booty and sent the 'fifth' to Medina. 1. 2384 f (Abu 
Mikhnaf 5). 

When ‘Utba b. Ghazwan took Ubulla, each man got two dirhams 
wa Wile: Guarever tie: epoits, T. psa5 (usa). 

Firat was taken by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan ‘enwaten. B. S42-( TT: ae. 
Madhar was captured by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan. He executed the 
marzuban and took booty. D. 123 f. 

After a fight near the tom in which the marzuban was killed, 
‘Utba b. Ghazwan captured Maysan. He left an‘amil in 

charge of the tom. D. 124. 

Maysan was conquered by al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba ‘anwatan; 
prisoners were taken. Y.166. 

The lands of Maysin were taken Gamanen by al-Mughira, edie 
the marzuban was killed. D. 124. 

Khalid b. al-Walid captured the forts of Udhayb and Najaf, 
killing the Persian garrisons. The wmen and children were 
taken prisoner, everything in the forts was looted, and the 
forts were destroyed. AY 83 (B. Lahi ‘a 4). 

Details of the fall of al-Mada’in; after the Persian garrison 
and the Royal household had fled, the Muslims occupied the 
city where they found much booty. T. 2431 -— 2450 (Several 
reports from Sayf); Y. 165. According to Caetani (16/232) 


its capture was in Jumada II, 16. 


43. 


44. 


4D. 


46. 


Type A2 
Guides. 
The marzuban of Anbar provided Al-Muthnn’ b. Paritha with 


guides to lead him to Suq Baghdad. D. 121 f. 


Khalid b. al-Walid passed through Zandaward in Kaskar and 
reduced it; he also reduced Duma and its territory, 

after some shooting by the people of dandaward, and he gave 
security (aman) to its people. He thenwent to Hurmuzjarad 


and gave aman to its people. B. 242. 


Type A4 


Dhimma; Kharaj. 


Khalid captured Madhar ‘enwatan, killing the troops and 
taking their families captive. The peasants became dhimma 


people, and paid the kharaj. T. 028 f (Sayf 1). 


Type Bl 
pulh. 
The people of Ullays made terms (gulh) with al-Muthannd b. 


Haritha after he had defeated a Persianforce near the town. 
T. 2018 f (Abu Mikhnaf 87). 

Sulb. 

The people of Baniqiya asked Khalid for gulp after they had 
seen him reduce some, Persian forts in the vicinity. 


AY 85 £ ( I.I. 4). 
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De 


ype Des 
Sulp; ‘Ahad. 


'According to some jurists, none of the Sawad has an $ 


Sand 
except the inhabitants of al-Pira, ‘Ayn al-Tamr, Ullays 

and Baniqiya. This was because the people of Banigiya 
guided Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah over a ford, and the people of 
Ullays gave hospitality to Abu ‘Ubayda /written thus, but 
surely Abu ‘Ubayd/, and gave him news of the enemy. 

It was Khalid who made the gulp withthe people of al- 

Hira, and * Ayn al-Tamr, and Ullays. ( (Ullays is incorrectly 
written 'Ullayth'.) AY 16. 

Sulb; “And. 

"None of the people of the Sawad have ‘aha except those 

of al-Hira, Ullays, and Banigqiya.' B. 245 (U 28). 
Assistance to Muslims; S$ulh. 

Khalid made a gulh with the people of Ullays m condition 
that they acted as spies, guides and helpers to the Muslims. 


B. 242. 


ype: BS. 

fulb; _Tax; Written. 

'Yabya b. Adam said "I heard it said that the people of al- 
Hira were 6,000 men on each of whom was 14 dirhams, each of 


5 /firats) weight, making 84,000 dirhams in all, or 60,000 


202. 


D2. 


D3- 


54. 


POL 


of 7] {qirats/ each. Khalid wrote them a statement to 

that effect, which I have reaa".' B. 243 (Yahya 6). 

pulp; Tribute. 

The people of al-Hira made a gulh with Khalid, agreeing to 
pay 100,000 dirhamsevery year. D. 117. 

pulp; Tribute. 

Khalid made a gulp with ,the people of al-Hira for a certain 
number of dirhams and a riding-saddle. AU 82 (U 72). 
gulp; Tribute; Other terms. 

Khalid was met by Arab chiefs of Hira, including Tyas Die 
Qabiga, al-8'I, Kisrats governor. These men made terns 


(sul) with Khalid, agreeing to pay 100,000, or some say 


80,000 dirhams, annually; they were to act as spies for 
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the Muslims against the Persians, and Khalid was not to destroy 


their churches or citadels. 8. 245. 

Sulp; TYibute; Written. 

Khalid sent Jarir b. “Abd Allah to the people of Baniqiya, 
and Ibn Saluba /a dihgan7 came to him, refusing to fight 

and asking for gulb. Jarir agreed, on condition that he 
paid 1,000 dirhams and a mantle. Others say that Ibn Saluba 
came to Khalid and made the sulh with him. After the battle 
of Nuxhayla Jarir came to Ibn Saluba and received from him 


and from the people of al-Hira the agreed sum and wrote a 


receipt. Others deny that Jarir ever came to ‘Iraq except 


56. 


ae 
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in the Caliphate of ‘Umar. Abu Mikhnaf and al-Waqidi, 
however, repeat that he came there twice. Khalid wrote 

a statement for Ibn Saluba, and sent the mantle to Abu 
Bakr, together with the money from el-Hira and the 

1,000 dirhams. 8B. 244 f. 

pulh; Tribute; Written. 

At Banigiya the gulh was made between Khalid and Ibn 
Saluba, stipulating that the latter should pay 1,000 dirhams 
end amantle. Khalid wrote him a statement to that effect. 
T. 2019 f (Abu Mikhnaf 7). 

fulhb; Tritte. 


Khalid laid siege to the people of Anbar, and the Muslims 


set fire to places in the district. The inhabitants of | 


Anbar made a gulh with Khalid for payment of an amount which 


satisfied him so lhe left them in their homes. B. 246. 


Type B5 

gulp; Jizya. 

Khalid offered the people of al-Hira the three choices - 
Islam, jizya, or war. They chose the second, and made a 


sulf with him, agreeing to pay 90,000 dirhams. T. 2017 f 


(las. Be 
pulh; Jizya. 


The Christian Arabs of al-Pira made a gulh with Khalid, 


60. 
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agreeing to pay a jizya of 190,000 dirhams. T. 40 f 

(Sayf 2). 

Sulb; Jizya. 

When Khalid took possession of al-Fira he gave them gulb 
and a written statement, and they had to pay jizya. Q. 42. 
Sulh; Jizya. 

Abu Bakr took the jizya from the people of al-Hira after 
Khalid fea conaseeen it gulpan; Khalid sent the jizya 

to Abu Bakr and heacepted it. (The inhabitants were Arabs, 
from various tribes. ) AU 27 (U 65). 


pulp; Jizya; Assistance to Muslims. 


The chief of al-Hira made a gulp with Khalid. They haa to 


‘pay a jizya of 190,000 dirhams and act as spies for the 


Muslims. T. 2019 f (Abu Mikhnaf 7). 

Bulb; Jizya. 

The people of al-Qadisiyya made a gulh with Khalid and the 
jizya was imposed m them. AY 83 (1.1. 4). 

Sulb; Jizya; Written. 

When Khalid captured ‘Ayn al-Tamr he killed the Arab dihgan 
and took the women and children of his household captive. 
Then he made a sulp with the inhabitants and imposed the 
jizya on them. halid wrote a treaty for ‘Ayn al-Tamr ana 
also for the people of Ullays 'which they still have'. 


AY 86 (1.1.4). 
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pulb; Jizya. 

Khalid sent Sa‘d b. ‘Amr al-Angari to Sandawdiya whose 
people were Christian Arabs of Kinda and “Iyad. He be- 
sieged them for some time and then made a gulp with them 
on condition they paid the jizya. Some of them accepted 
Islam. Sa‘d lived in Sandawdiya through the Caliphates 
of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman, and 'his descendants 
ares still there'. AY 86 (I.I. 4). There is a similar 


story in B. 110, but the town is called $andawda. 


Type Cl 
$ulb; Aman. 


‘Khalid made a gulf with the people of Anbar and gran ted 


them security (aman); the Persian garrison were allowed 


to leave. T. 2060 f (Sayf 5). 


Sulhs Aman. 


'The people of Banigiy,, and the people of Ullays guided Abu 


‘Ubayd and Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah to a ford; this is tow they 


obtained their gulf and their aman.' AU 82. 
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Sulh; Jizya; Dhimma; Written. 


The chief of al-Hira made a gulp with Khalid - they were to 
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be considered as dhimma people as long as they paid the jizya. 


| 
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'Later they rebelled and tore up the treaty.' The 
jizya was 190,000 dirhams. T. 2372 (Sayf 3). 

Sulb; Jizya; Dhimma; Written. 

Khalid made a treaty in writing with two dihgans for the 
lands between al-Falalij and Hurmuzjird, making them 
dhimma people and imposing on them an annual jizya of one 


million or two million /dirhams/. T. 2050 f (Sayf 4). 


70. pulb; Aman Dhimma; Jizya; Written. 


71. 


The gulb which Khalid made with Ibn Saluba was for Baniqiya 
and Barusma; they were given security (aman) for their 
lives and were considered as dhimma people, and a jizya 


of 1,000 dirhams was imposed on them. T. 2016 f (1.1. 3). 


Type C6 

Sulh; Jizya; Aman; Dhimma; Shar; “And; Other conditions; Written. 
After negotiations Khalid made terms with the Arab notables 

of al-Hira, their leader being Tyas b. Qabiga al-7Ja’l. 

The gulp was for 60,000 dirhams, their churches and places 

of worship were not to be destroyed, nor were the forts to 

which they repaired when attacked by their enemies. They were 

not forbidden from striking clappers (nawagis) on their feast 

days, nor frombringing out crosses. They were obliged to enter-— 


tain Muslim travellers with food and drink lawful to the Muslims. 
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The text of the written treatyis given: after the usual 
introduction it says that the gulp is the same as for 
other 'People of the Book ' 4 they were to pay the jizya. 
Khalid says that he counted them and they numbered 7,000 
men, of whom 1,000 were old or infirm and tence not liable 
fot tax, so the total taxwas 60,000 dirhams. He goes on: 
'T made it a condition (shar$) for them that the covenant 
(fahd) of Allah and his contract (mithaq) was given to them 
provided they do not violate the covenant, or aid the 
infidel against the Muslims - Arab or Persian - or lead 
the Muslims astray. If they transgress they have no dhimma 


or aman , but if they keep the covenant, then we give then 


protection against their enemies (mana‘a). If one of 


their slaves becomes a Muslim, he is to be sold for the best 

price, and that price paid to his ower. They are not to wear 
clothing that resembles Muslim clothing, or panes of war'. 
It was also stated that they could receive assistance from 


the Muslim treasury. AY 83 - 85 (1.1. 4). 


209. 
COMMENTARY 


(a) Brief Survey of the Conguest. 


The first Muslim invasion of lower *‘Traq occurred in the 
late summer of 633/12, when Khalid b. al-Walid, advancing from 
Arabia, joined forces with al-Muthanna b. Haritha of the tribe 
of Bakr b. Wa’ al, a tribe who had been raiding the borders of 
‘Traq for some years. This was not a conquest in the formal 
sense, but followed the classic pattern of nomad raids against 
settled communities. The raiders would camp in the cultivated 
land around a town, pasture their animals in the standing corn, 
and damage or threaten to damage fruit trees. The tow would 
thus be forced into the payment of tribute, which would take the 
ae eee payment, and the provision of food, fodder, and 
other requirements for life in the desert. The principal tow 
of the region to te reduced in this way was Hira, once the capital 
of the Lakhmid dynasty, an Arab dependency of Sasanid Persia, 
and still fananaeea by Rrae.* Other towns to be laid under 
tribute were Ullays and Baniqiya, in the latter case the gulb 
being made by its dihgan.? The raids reached as far as Anbar, 


and the encampments of the Banu Taghlib. The attack on the fortress 


13. 241-250; T. 2016-275. 
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of ‘Ayn al-Tamr, however, was of a different nature, since 
the citadel was taken by force, and its garrison put to the 
sword.” 

After the departure of Khalid for Syria the Bakr b. Wa’il 
continued raiding along the Euphrates, but news rdached them 
that a Persian punitive expedition was assembling against then, 
and al-Muthanna sent word to Medina asking for reinforcements. 
This was at about the time of the death of Abu Bakr. After some 
delay ‘Umar appointed Abu ‘Ubayd al-Thagafi, a rather obscure 
Muslim, to lead a small force to ‘Iraq. After rapid preparatims 
and a speedy march he arrived in ‘Traq.and joined forces with 
al-Muthann’ in the vicinity of Hira. 

After crossing the Euphrates by a pontoon bridge the Muslims | 
were attacked by the Pérsians and suffered a severe defeat. Abu 
‘Ubayd was killed and only the skill and courage of al-Muthann’ 
averted complete disaster and enabled the Muslims to extricate 
their shattered forces. This action is known as the Battle of the 
Bridge and took place in November 634/Ramadan A.H. ie 

The year following this battle was relatively quiet. The 
Persians made no attempt to exploit their success by operating on 


the west bank of the Euphrates, and the only active force on the 


“Genet No, 32. 
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Muslim side was that ofal-Muthanna, who remained in the 


Vicinity of Hira, whence he mounted small raids along the 
west bank of the river. 

In the summer of 635/14 a section of the Bajila tribe 
from the Yemen moved into ‘Iraq under the command of Jarir b. 
‘Abd Allah. They arrived when al-Muthannh had retired to the 
desert fringes in the face of a Persian force which had r- 
occupied Hira. The combined Arab forces met the Persians at 
Buweyb, south of Hira, and inflicted a defeat on them - 
this was in the autumn of 655/ ta Another year of comparative 
inactivity followed. Any requests for assistance that Jarir 


or al-Muthannéa may have made would have been ignored by 


Medina while events in Syria were moving to a climax. 


It is likely that news of the Arab victories in Syria 
prompted the Persians to mobilise their forces to expel the 
Muslims from the borders of ‘Iraq. When news of these preparations 
reached Medina, ‘Umar, after some deliberation, appointed Sa‘d 
b. Abi Wagqas to lead the first real invasion against. the 
Sasanid power. Sa‘a's preparations were slow, as he depended 
for his fighting force on the assembly of tribal groups from 
various parts of Arabia. it was not until the early spring of 
637/16 that he arrived in ‘Iraq, and camped at Qadisiyya, on the 
desert fringe of the som lands. A Persian force about 20,000 


strong moved into the area to oppose Sa‘a'ts small army of some 


15. 253-255; T. 2183 ff. 
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' 6,000 Arabs. A lull of about four months follovwd, during 


which the Arabs sent out raiding parties who scoured the 


outlying villages and cultivated areas for food md fodder. 


It is possible that an incidentin one of these raids precipitated 


the decisive conflict, with a skirmish developing into a battle 
as more and more reinforcements reached each side. The battle, 
which was fought in June 637/Jumad& I, A.H. 16, resulted in a 
complete victory for the Muslims, and the Yersian losses were 
considerable.’ ‘The Muslim cavalry pursued the remnants of the 
Persian’ army to the walls of the capital, al-Mada’in, and after 
a brief respite the main body of the army follovwd then. The 


city was entered without oppositim in July 637/Jumadh IT, 


AJH. 16, the king and his court, together with the garrison, — 


having fled towards the Iranian highlands. Large amounts of 
booty were taken at the fall of the ci ie 

For more than a year after the conquest of al-Mada’ in 
Sa*d remained in the city with the bulk of his army, presumably 
enjoying a life of ease and luxury. During this period, in 
December 637/Dhu al-Qa‘da 16, the battle of Jalula’ took place. 
Sa‘d sent a force of Muslims to the tow of Jalula’ where there 
was a force of Persians acting as a defensive screen for the 


city of Hulwen, where the king had taken refuge. The Persians 


“5. 255-262; T. 2213-2367; MS 421; Ca 16/3-117. 
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were defeated, md the king was obliged to leave Hulwan 
and flee towards Isfahan.* 

Eventually, at the express order of ‘Umar, Sa‘d left 
sl~Mada’in and founded the fortified camp of Kufa, in the 
vicinity of Hira. This was in the winter of 638/639 - end 

Or Ae Hs 17.° Bagra, @ Similar foundation, had been settled a 
little earlier by ‘Utba b. Ghazwan, also acting m ‘Umar's 
orders.” He carried out raids, with al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba 
as his chief lieutenant, onthe towns and villages in the neigh- 
bourhood. These two towns were at first merely encampments, 


but later grew into towns, and were the military bases from 


which the conquests of Persia and Central Asia were undertaken. 


(b) The Termination of Hostilities 

The conquest of ‘Iraq, therefore, although it stretched 
over a period of four years, presents a relatively simple pattern, 
when compared with the conquests of Syria, Egypt, or Persia. 
It can be divided into the early raiding phase, which included 


two battles and the temporary capture of some towns and villages, 


1B. 264; T. 2439 ff. 
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which was followed by the real Muslim challenge to the Sasanid 
power ending with the battle of Qadisiyya. After this the 
capital fell without opposition into Muslim hands, and the 
Sawad, the rich alluvial plain of ‘Iraq, was occupied. There 
was mt thewduction of one fortified city after another, as 
in Syria or Persia, but the unopposed occupation, once Persian 
military power was broken, of lands cultivated by unwarlike 
peasants for their landlords, the dihgangs. The picture has, 
however, been complicated by the close attention given to the 
Sawad settlement, and the surrender of the *‘Tragi towns, by 
the Muslim historians and jurists, presumably because ‘Traq 
was the seat of Empire when their works were compiled. This de- 
monstrates the lack cf balance of mech of Muslim historiography, 
when more attention is given to the fall of Hira, which declined 
into obscurity with the rise of Kufa, than to the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

The reports which deal with the Sawed are Nos. 1-31, and 
it will readily be seen that the division into categories, 
which is quite satisfactory for other regions, is somewhat arti- 
ficial in this case. This is because these reports are not narratives 
of individual conquests, but rather a s6t of quasi-legal judgements, 
which claim the precedent of events amd opinions which are said 


to date back to the time of the conquest. There is nothing unique 


about this, of course..; the same tendency can be observed in 
many reports for other regions. In the other regions, however, 
the large number of different places conquered militates 

against the manufacture of a structured pattern of surrender 
terms, whereas in the Sawad the reports are all built around one 
basic event. 

“Most of these reports come from authors or traditionists 
wno were especially concermed with jurisprudence - Abu Yusuf, 
Abu ‘Ubayd, Yahya b. Adam, Ibn Lahi‘a, etc. The writer has 
little knowledge in this subject and is unable to comment in 
detail on the tendencies and motives of the various authors, and 


must leave this field to the specialists. Why, for instance, 


‘does Yabya b. Adam transmit two reports, No. 3, saying that the 


people of the Sawad had no ‘ahd, and mother, No. 12, saying 
that they had an ‘ahd? The question has little practical sig- 
nificance in any case, since the land was taken over without 
consulting its owners or cultivators, who had no choice but to 


acquiesce in the conditions imposed by their new masters, In- 


cidentally, Dennett does not appear to be wholly correct in stating 


eal 


that the term '‘ahd' applies to places which su rendered voluntarily 


end negotiated a tribute for a fixed sume” In general this is 


correct, but there are exceptions, as in the case mentimed above, 
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and in Reports Nos. 23 end 47 for Bgypt. 

There is a considerable measure of agreement in the sources 
conceming the terms of the settlement in the Sawad. All concur 
in stating that ‘Umar decided that in the interests of all Muslims 
the landshould te the inalienable property of the State, and 
that the peasants should be left in possession to provide revenue 
for the Muslim exchequer. This point is made, for example, in 
Reports Nos. 1, 2, 8 and_l7. There is also general agreement that 
the revenue was collected by the imposition of a poll-—tax and a 
land-tax. The tax on the person ws graded according to class, 
aid there isno mention here, as there is elsewhere, of this 
tax having been altered at a later date - relevant reports are 
Nos. 6, 8 and 10. There are divergent traditions about the land- 
tax; one, as in Report No. 9, says that a flat rate of a dirham 
and a gafiz was imposedm every jarib; the other, as in Reports 
Nos. 7 and 10, says that the tax varied according to the crop. 
Dennett asians this by referring to a remark of Yabya b. Adan, 
given here in Report No. 11. He says that at first ‘Umar imposed 
the Sasanid tax for grain lands of one dirham per jarib, with 
the added toll of one gafiz in kind. Later, after he became 
governor of Kufa in A.H.22, al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba called ‘Umar's 
attention to the fact that there were large areas of land, 
peace eiiaewes other than grains, which were escaping just 


E ‘ é . . . 
taxation. As a result, Umar issued a new series of rates, covering 
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different crops, but the traditions represented the two different 
acts as occurring at the same ita Dennett deduces from this 
that the Caliph could, and did, alter the rates of land-tax 

if he wichea.- That the Caliph had this discretion cannot be 
doubted but it seems that another explanation for the two traditions 
is at least worthy of consideration, and that is the one offered 
by Abu ‘Ubayd, in Report No. 4. In effect he says that the dirham 
and the qafiz were rent for the land, whereas the fruit crops 
could only be assessed for tax after they had been picked (and 
presumably weighed). To assess them while they were still unripe 
was a form of usury. 


The third type of levy imposed upon the people of the Sawad 


‘was the provision of hospitality to Muslims for one day and one 


night. This is given in Report No. 5, which covers two traditions, 
one from Abu ‘Ubayd and one from Balaghuri. 

As Report No. 18 makes clear, the taxation was not imposed 
on the people directly by Muslin agents, but through the medium 
of their landlords, the dihgans. These men wre virtual rulers 
of the lands which they possessed and had the power to arrange 
surrender terms for their estates, as will be seen below. After 


the battle of Qadisiyya, however, there was obviously no necessity 
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for the Muslims to negotiate with the dihgans, since there was 
no longer any effective power opposing them. The terms were 
merely imposed on the peasants through the agency of the 
dihgans. whortly after the conquest anumber of them are said 
to have embraced Islam, partly perhaps in order to continue in 
power and authority, but also in order to avoid the stigma of 
paying the poll-tax.+ 

Some of the land, as mentimedin Reports Nos. 22 and 31, 
became the direct property of the Muslim state. This was former 
Royal domain, land which had been deserted by its owners, un- 
cutivated and desert land. There ism record that the’ peasants 
on this type of land were treated any differently for tax pur- 
poses than were those on land which was still in the possession’ 
of the dihgans. Alienation of this state property was illegal, 
but the Caliph had the right to dispose of it if he so wished. © 
That this was done is evident in the various traditions listed 
under Report No. 29. The beneficiaries were powerful Muslims, 
usually Companims of the Prophet, and it isdoubtful whether 
‘Uthman had the power to refuse their wishes, even if he had 
wished to do so. 

There are a number of reports, of which Nos. 27 and 28 are 


typical, on the special case of the Bajila tribe, and its leader, 
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Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah. Some sort of undertaking seems to have 
been made by ‘Umar to Jarir before he left for ‘Trad, but 
it seems unlikely that this was a promise to allot to him one 
fourth of the Sawad. It is significant thet Jarir md his mn 
left for ‘Iraq not with the army of Sa‘d in A.H. 16, but in 
A.H. 14, after the battle of the Bridge. At this time, before 
the battle of the Yarmuk, ‘Umar may not yet have foreseen the 
conquest of Syria mda ‘Eraq, and would therefore wt have been 
in a position to have made such a promise. From Report No. 27 
the impression is gained that it was a question of booty, not 
land that had been discussed between the two leaders, amd it 
may well be that ‘Umar had promised Jarir one’ quarter of the 
ghanima in order to induce him to go-to ‘frag, rather than to 
Syria, which at the time was the more attractive theatre of 
operations. A quarter of the spois was, after all, commonly 
the share of the leader in pre-Islamic times... That Jarir 
was content with a compensation of 80 dinars, indicates that 
the amount in question was not large, although one may imagine 
that he was also moved by the appeal to his Muslim sentiments. 
For the other places in ‘Traq the first group of 'A' type 
reports deal with the raids of ‘Utba b. Ghazwan md al-Mughira 


b. Shu‘ba in the Bagra area, at some period before the battle 
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of Qadisiyya. These are Nos. 33-40, md itis evident from 
the tenor of these traditions that these wre indeed simply 
predatory raids, not the beginnings of a full-scale conquest. 

Report No. 32 covers several traditims for th capture 
of ‘Ayn al-—Tamr. Baladhuri says that the garrison were Persians, 
who were put to death after their fort was taken by esseult.? 
Referring to Report No.64, however, we find that Apu Yusuf, 
quoting Ibn Ishaq, says that the dihgan was an Arab. After 
he was killed, ma the people of his musehold made captive, 
Khalid made a sulh with the rest of theinhabitants, and wrote 
them a treaty. Whichever of these is the correct version, 
the fact remains that Khalid was opposed by hostile forces, 
and. once these had been. disposed.of he made. terms with the 
people in the town adjacent to the fort. 

Report No. 42 embraces a number of traditions on the fall 
of al-Mada’in. Despite the lengthy treatment given to this epi- 
sode in Tabari, the fall of this undefended city had little 
military significance. It appears to have been merely plundered 
eid then occupied, and there is no mention of the terms that were 
imposed upon the inhabitants. 

The other 'A' type reports concern theoperations of Khalid 


and al-Muthann’ during the fixrst campaign in ‘Iraq - Nos. 41, 43, 
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44 and 45. They merit little attention, except to comment 
that Sayf b. ‘Umar, in Report No. 45, is obviously acticipating 
events by several years in stating that the peasants became 
dhimma people and paid the kharaj. 

The reports for Hira will now be considered as a whole; 
these are Nos. 48, 49, 51, 52, 53, 54, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 68 
and 71. There is general agreement in thase reports that it was 
Khalid b. al-Walid who made the terms with the town, and that 
there was a payment of tipite included in the conditions. 
Some of the writers refer to this payment as 'jizya', e.g. 
Wos. 60, 68 and 71, and the amounts quoted vary considerably. 
Some accounts state that the sum was to be paid annually, while 
others are silent m this point. ‘The degree of detail also varies 
widely, from Report No. 53, which merely says that Khalid made 
the sulh for a sum of money and a riding saddle, to the very 
full terms given in Report No. 71. There does not appear to 
be any special significance in the origin of these two reports, 
the first from Abu ‘Ubayd citing the father of al-Aswad b. Qays, 
the second from Abu Yusuf citing Ibn Ishaq. Caetani thought that 
the details in the second account regarding the calculation of 
the jizya carried conviction, and similar remarks are made by 
Yabya b. Adam in Report No. 51. There iswthing inherently im- 
probable in the tribute having been calculatedin this way, and 


of course such statements are not contradicted by reports which 
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fail to add these details. Other conditions that were said 

to have been stipulated included the provision of hospitality 

(No. 7l),and acting as spies or guides (No. A). Such terms 

are reported in all areas, and are quite credible, especially 

for an army operating in unfamiliar territory, with enemy forces 

in the area. What cannot be accepted, however, are the anti- 

Christian measures given in Report No. 71, and the intolerant 

tone of much af this traditiom. These are common in the ‘figh' 

type of report, about whose authenticity serious doubts have been 

expressed elsewhere in this work. The assertion, in Report 

No. 68, that the people of Hira rebelled and tore up the treaty, 

presumably refers to the Persian re-occupation of the tow 

after the battle of the Bridge, but there is ample evidence in 

other reports that the (veh remainedin' force after the final 

conquest of *‘Traq. To summarise for Hira, there ws a negotiated 

surrender between the Arab inhabitants of the town and the Muslims, 

led by Khalid b. al-Walid. The terms included the payment of a 

tribute, perhaps based on the population, but paid as a lump 

sum, the provision of guides and spies, and lospitality. The 

treaty was in writing and remained in ones af tex the final conquest. 
It is probable that similar terms were agreed with the 

dihgan Ibn Saluba, for the towns of Banigiya and Barusma, mentimed 

in Reports Nos. 47, 48, 49, 55, 56, 67 and 70. Incidentally it 


is unlikely that Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah ws in “Iraq at the same time 


2eD. 
as Khalia, despite the assertion to the contrary by Abu 


Mukhnaf and Wagidi reported by Baladhuri in Report No. 55. 
Baladhuri himself, in the same passage, says that others denied 
that he came to ‘Traq except in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, and in 
fact there are no other reports of his presence there until 
after the battle of the Bridge. 
A clear indication of the provisional and limited nature 
of these early treaties is given in Reports Nos. 48 and 67, 
where the ‘and or gulf is said to have been given to the people 
of *‘Traqi towns in return for quite minor services rendered to 
the Muslims. Similarly, the small tribute of one thousand dirhams 
mentioned in Reports Nos. 56 and 70 adds to the impression given 
of small-scale operations. Nevertheless, the evidence is pre- 
ponderantly in favour of these treaties having been honoured 
by the Muslims when they assumed full power in ‘Iraq. This applies 
suptieus to Hira, and to the agreement with Ibn Saluba, 
and also probably to Ullays, mentionedin Reports Nos. 46, 48, 
50 and 67. For these three cases the sources are in general 
agreement, and there are no positive statements to the contrary. 
There is no evidence that the Muslims considered that any 
other towns had treaties of continuing validity. There are three 
reports for Anbar, Nos. 43, 57 and 66, all of which give the im- 


pression of a temporary agreement exacted by standard raiding 
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techniques. No. 43 says that the Muslim leader was al-Muthanna, 
end it was probably he, and mt Khalid, who was concerned in the 
operations upstream from Anbar. Jabari gives a detailed account 
of his raiding activities in this area after the departure of 
Khalia.* The cory of Sa‘d b. ‘Amr and the town of Sandawdiya 

or Sandawda, given in Report No. 65, is interesting, and by 

no means unlikely. Baladhuri's version differs from Abu Yusuf's, 
quoted here in full, in that the former makes the town a stage 
on Khalid's march to Syria, which is fneomRee LS and says that 
he left Sa‘d in charge there when he continued his journey; 
otherwise the two stories are the same. There are many instances 


in history of a subordinate commander detaching himself from 


‘the main army and establishing a miniature dynasty in some town 


or region. 

In conclusion, the conquest of *‘Traq can be summarised by 
Saying that once the battle of Qadisiyya was won, it was simply 
a question of the Muslims occupying the power vacuum left by 
the Persians. The taxation of the peasants, whether on dihgan- 
land or State land was organised by ‘Umar, and consisted of a 


poll-tax graded according to class, a land—-tax, and certain other 


In, 2202 ff. 


Musil, 553 £f; Hill, 193-198. 


obligations, such as provision of hospitality and advice to the 
Muslims 4 few towns, of which the most important was Hira, 

made terms with the Muslims before Qadisiyya and these treaties 
were ratified after that battle. They had topay only an annual 
lump-sum tribute, which may, however, have been based upon the 
number of adult males jin the population. 

There were no restrictions placed upon the practice of 
the Christian religion at this time, but some of the dihgans, 
who may have been either Christians or Nagians, accepted Islam 
to preserve their privileges and to avoid the humiliation of 


the polli-tax. 


225. 


F. 


South and Central Persia 


226. 


227. 


LIST OF  RePORTS 


Type Al 

In year 13, when he was governor of al-Babrayn, ‘Uthman 

b. Abi al-‘As conquered Tawwaj, taking prisoners. Y. 151. 
‘Uthman b. Abi al~‘ds raided in Fars and captured Tawwaj, 
which hewued as a raiding base. He built a mosque there. 

D. 140 f. 

Taywwaj was settled by the tribe of ‘Abd al-Qays and others. 
B. 386 (Abu Mikbnar 8). 

Apu Mus& conquered all the district of Ahwaz in year 17 
except Sus, Tustar, Ramhurmuz, and Manadhir. Be. 368 
(Wfaqidi 15: and Abu Mikimaf 3). © 

Ahwaz iia Tira were conquered ‘anwatan by Abu Mush after 
Ahwaz had rebelled. B. 376. 

Mana@hir was conquered ‘anwatan by al-Rabi’ b. Ziyads 

he killed the garrison md took the children captive. B. 377 f. 
Aby Mush conquered Tustar by force after the Muslims had been 
guided into the city by a traitor. The marguban, al-Hurnuzan, 
took refuge in the citadel, but surrendered, saying he would 
put himself in the hands of ‘Umar. He was sent to Medina 
under escort. T. 2555 (Sayf 25). 

Inaidition to the details givenin 7. above, this report 


1 6 ~ ~ . . 
says that, on the orders of “Umar, Abu Musa was reinforced in 


10. 


dels 


12. 


Los 


14. 


aor 


228. 


the siege of Tustar by troops from Kufa. The governor of 
Kufa, ‘Ammar b. Yasir first sent 2,000 men under Jarir b. 
‘Abd Allah and Mu‘gqal b. Mugarrin, and then followed himself 
with 4,000 men. Qum 297 ff (1.1. 8). 

This report gives the story of the fall of Tustar, including 
the reinforcements from Kufa, the traitor guiding the Muslims 
into the city, and al-Hurmuzan throwing himself on the mercy 
of ‘Umar. D. 137ff. 

A similar report on the fall of Tustar. B. 380 f. 

Tustar, Sus, ad Dawraq were conquered ‘anvatan by Abu Mus. 
B. 382 (U 42). 

Sus was taken by Abu Mash by assault. The dihgan asked for 
aman’ for eighty men whom he wuld name, end this was granted.’ 
He omitted his om name from the list and Abu Mus& had him 
executed. Qum 295 f ‘Gee 8). Virtually the same story 

in D. 140, 

After they had rebelled, Abu Mush conquered Ramhurmuz 
‘anwatan in the last days of his governorship of Bagra. 

B. 397 (U 40). 

‘Uthman b. Abi al-Ag conquered Kazrun of Sabur and its land, 
and also Nubandajan. B, 388. 

Fars was conquered for the second time by ‘Uthman b. Abi 
al-“As, when he defeated a rebellion incited and led by 


Shahrek, a Persian noble. (This report is in the chapter for 


LT. 


1S. 


19. 


20. 


ali 


226 


ri 


24. 


25. 


229. 


year 23.) T. 2697 f (Sayf 34) « 

Fasa and Darabjird were taken by Sariya b. Zunaym after 
a fight. Some booty was taken. (Under year 23.) T. 2700 f 
(Sayf 25). 

Sanbil was captured by ‘Abd Allah b. “Amir after they had 
rebelled. B, 382 (U 42). 

Aydhaj was taken by Ibn ‘Amir after a fierce fight. 

B. 382 (U 42). 

Siniz was conquered by Abu Mus& and “Uthman b. Abi site 
‘Ag . Its people were left to till the land. B. 388. 
Sabur was conquered by ‘Uthman b. Abi al-“As in the 
Caliphate of ‘Uthman. D. 148. 

After they had rebelled Sabur was conquered ‘anwatan 

py Abu Musa. 3B. 388 f. 

Sabur was taken by ‘Uthman b. Abi al-“Ag in year 26. 

Y. i190. 

Ibn “Amir had to xturn and reduce Igfakhr after they. had 
rebelled. B. 389. | 

Al-Kariyan and Fashajatan were reduced by Ibn “imir; 
they had not entered into the gulh of al-Harbadh. 

(See Report No. 69.) B. 389. 

Jur had resisted attacks for sone years until it was 
reduced ‘anwatan by Ibn “Amir after a fiercely contested 


siege. B. 389 f. 


al. 


eos 


29. 


pie 


Des 


33-6 
34. 
3D. 
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r 


After they had rebelled, Ibn “Emir conquered Isfakhr 
‘enwatan. B. 390 (Abu Mikhnaf 4). 

Darabjird was reduced by Ibn “Amir after a rebellion. 

B. 390 (Abu Mikhnef 4). 

Sabur, Fas@, Darabjird, and Igfakhr were all conquered 

by an army sent by Ibn “Amir. Y. 192. 

After the battle of Nihawand the city of Nihawand was. 
captured by Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman. Booty was taken and 
divided and the 'fifth' was sent to Medina, together with 
the treasure of Kisra. T. 2626 f (Sayf 31). ‘'Waqidi 

said that Nihawand was taken by Jarir b. Abdallah in 

Vie eas): By 509% 

Qashan was conquered by Abu Mus& by force. - (The expression 
used is 'be jang'.) Qum 78. 

Abu Musk and his commanders conquered the region of Isfahan, 
including Qumm, by force. ‘Some say by gulb, but the tio at 
widely known reports say that the conquest was by force.' 
Qun 25 f (U 60). 

The lands of Hamadhan were conquered by force (gasran) 

py Jarir b. ‘Aba Allah. B. 309. 

Qumm was conguered by Abu Mush. (Mo other details.) Be Des 
Qashan was taken ‘anwatan by al-Abnaf b. Qays. B. 312. 
Al-Rayy, Hamadhan, and Isfahan were reduced in year 23. 


Y. 180. 


por 


40. 


ahs 


fe. 


44. 


AD. 


Coke 


Al-Rayy, ofter the first conquest by Hudhayfa b. al- 
Yenan, went mm rebelling and being reduced until it 
was finally conquered by Qaraza b. Ka*b during the govemor- 
ship of Abu NUsk over Mifa, for ‘Uthman. B. 319 (Bakr 7). 
This report is a bare mention of the conquest of Makran, 
with the capture of some booty. T. 2706 f (Sayf 25). 
Kirmen was conquered by ‘Abd Allah b. Budayl in the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar. 1. 2704 (Mada’ini 4). | 
Kirman was conquered by Suhayl b. ‘Adi, Bich PAUL eie 
cattle as booty. T. 2703 f (Sayf 25). 
The lands of al-Shirjan were conquered by al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad. 
Be. DLs 
Al-Shirjan (in Kirman) was conquered ‘by Muj@shi* jones 
Mas “ud, who left a man in charge of the city. B. 391. 
Having been reduced by al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad, Bamm and Andaghar 
rebelled, md were reconquered by Mujashi* b. Mas‘ad. B. 391. 
Jiraft (in Kirman) was taken ‘anwatan by Mujashi ‘ d. 
Mas “ud. B, 391. 

ter taking Zaranj (in Sijistan) Rabi’ b. Ziyéd went 
to Khwash, where the people of Bust came aut against hin. 
He defeated them after heavy fighting. Prisoners were 
sent to Medina, and some of these mawali became famous 


men in Islam. Sistan 82 f.° See Bosworth 16-17. 


‘Abd Allah b. Samura conquered Sijistan for ‘Abd Allah b. “Amir. 


Ansab II, 401. 


Al. 


496: 


50. 


Diss 


252. 
Type A2 
ineet 
Bimandh (in Kirman) was taken ‘anwatan by Muj ashi ‘ Dy 
Mas ‘Gd, but the inhabitants were given aman. B. 391. 
When Rabi’ b. Ziyad captured Zaliq he took guides from 


the town to lead him to Zaranj. B. 393 (U 43). 


Type A4 


Khara; 

Abu Musk conquered Ahwaz, taking many prisoners. ‘Umar 

wrote to the Muslims instructing them tozelease the 
prisoners and impose the kcharaj, as they (the Muslims) 

had no means for cultivating the land. B. 377 (U 12). 
Kharaj- 

When Ahwaz and (gfakhr had been conquered, ‘Umar wrote 

to Abu Masi ‘impose kharaj as it is imposed on the zest 

of the land of ‘Iraq’. Y. 180. 

Kharaj 

‘Abd Allah b. Budayl passed through the plains and mountains 
of the territory of Isfahan md treated its people as regards 
kharaj as he had treated the people of Ahwaz. B. 313. 

Kharaj 

After Isfahan was reduced, the nobles in the castles around 


Beg, 
the city offered homage, agreeing to pay kharaj, and as they 


253. 


disdained to pay jizya they became Muslims. 8B. 313 f 


(U 35). 
Type Ad 
Bee Jizya: Kharaj. 


'Tt is said that in the first years of the conquest the 
jizya and kharaj (in Isfahan md its lands) came to 40,000 
dirhams; in ancient times the kharaj was twelve million 
dirhams.' Isf. 49. 

DD Jizya; Kharaj. 
Having rebelled, al-—Rayy was reduced after a siege by 
Kathir b. Shihab. The people submitted to jizya and 


kharaj. B, 318 (Abu Mikhnaf 4). 


Ba: 3 pulh. . 
When they heard of the victory of Jalila’, the people of 
Sus made a gulp with Abu Musa. T. 2562 (Mada’ini 3). 


4 


Dos pul. 
The people of Sus made a gulp with Abu Sabra md al- 


Wu‘man b. Muqarrin. They entered ‘enwatan and then accepted 
sulp. 1. 2565 (Sayf 26). 
56. pulh. 


Ahwaz was conquered sulhan by Abu Mush. Qum 295. ol: 8). 


DT. 


Do's 


39 « 


él. 


234. 


pulb. 


Surraq was conquered by Abu Musa on the same gulh 

as Ranhurmuz. Then theyrebelled and were conquered 
*‘snwatan by lba “Amir. B. 419. 

sulh. 

Tustar was taken sulpan, then they rebelled md were 
reconquered. The garrison were killed and their families 
were taken into captivity, but were released on ‘Umar's 
orders. B. 281 f (U 41). 

ul pe 

After asiege the king of Sabur made a gulh with al~Pakam 
b. Abi al-‘Ap. Al-Hakam asked him to help to fight the 
people of Igfakhr. T. 2698 f (U 58). 

es 

The people of al-Rayy rebelled and were reconquered sulhan 
by Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas when he was governor of Kufa for the 
second time. This was in year 25. B. 319. 

pulh. 

Bamm and Andaghar were conquered with gulh by al-Rabi‘ b. 
Ziyad. B. 391. 

Gulp. 

Al-Rabi’ b. Ziyad made a gulf with the people of Karkuyeh. 


Be. 905% 


A 


63. 


64. 


"Obs 


66, 


Bulb; Islam. 

The Daylamites asked for gulp and were offered the same 
terms as Abhar, but they disdained to pay jizya and so 
became Muslims. Some say that they went to Kufa and allied 
themselves with Zuhra b. Hawiyya, and others that they 
stayed where they were, and that their land became tithe 


land. B, 321 f (Bakr 2). 


 Sul-b, ‘Ana. 


According to this report, in year 18 the fugitives from 
Nihawand were pursued to Hamadhan. A gulp was made with 
the chief of Hamadhan, md an ‘ahd was given. The city 


later rebelled. T. 2648 f (Sayf 23). 


Type _B3 

yulh; Tribute. 

Al-Mughira b. Shu“ba went to Anwaz end after fight he 
made a gsulh with the dihgén, for the payment of a certain 


sum. B. 376. 


8 


69. 


fl. 


pulhb; Tribute 

Abu Musa made a pact (hudna) with the people of 
Ranhurmuz, which they later violated. So he sent Abu 
Maryan al-Hanafi who made a gulf with them on payment 
of 800,000 dirhams. B. 379. 

gulh: Tribute. 

Abu Mish made a gulh with the people of Ramhurmuz on 
payment of 800,000 or 600,000 dirhams. B. 379 (U 40). 
Sulb; Tribute. 


The chief of Darabjird and Fasa, al-Harbagh, made a gulh 


with ‘Uthman b. Abi al- “As, agreeing to pay a sum of 


money. By. 306. 

ih: Tribute. 

On the way to Sijistén, al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad came to Zalig 
where he captured the dihqan during a fight. He made a 
gull with al-Rabi *, and agreed to ransom his life for 
gold and silver. B. 392 f (al-Mada’in? 5). See also Sistan 
SOs te 

Sulb; Tribute. 

After fierce fighting the marzguban of Zaranj (in Sijistan) 
made a gulp with al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad, agreeing to give one 
thousand slaves, each with a golden cup in his hand. This 


was in year 30. Al-Rabi‘ stayed in Zaranj, using it as a 


Te. 


base for expeditions. Then Imm “Amir came and left a man 
from the Banu Barith in charge of the city, but the 
inbabitants expelled him and put the city in a state 
of defence. The rule of al-Rabi‘ in Zarenj lasted for 
two and a half years, during which time he took 40 ,000 
captives. fhen Iba “Amir appointed ‘Aba al-Rapman b. 
Samura to Sijistan, who came to Zaranj and laid siege 
to the marzuban on their feast day. He made a gulh, 
agreeing to pay one million dirhams and two thousand 
slaves.  B. 393 f (U 43). 

pulh; Tribute. 


When al-Rabi‘ b. Ziyad came to Sistan in year 30 he 


fought a fierce engagement in which there were heavy 


losses on both sides. The Persians then retreated in 
the city of Zaranj, where the 'Shah' of Sistan - Tran 
b. Rustam - called a council of war, which was attended 
by the chief priest and other notables. Although they 
still had strong forces in the city, they agreed that 
resistance was useless because the divine mission of 
the Arabs had been foretold in their sacred books. So 
a sulh was made with al-Rabi’; they agreed to make an 
annual payment of one million dirhams to the Caliph, 
together with a gift of one thousand slaves, each with 


a golden cup in his hand. when ‘Abd al-Rapman b. Sanura 


257. 


13. 


74. 


136 


went to Sistean in year 55 the gulf made between al- 
Rabi‘ and Tren b. Rustam was renewed. Sistan Sl ff. 


See Bosworth 16-17. 


Type B4 

fulh; Kara) 

This is a brief report saying that a gulh was made 
with the people of Zarenj, and that chara; was imposed. 


T. 2705 (Sayf 25). 


Dype BS 

pulh; Jizya. 

After al-Hurmu gan was éefeated at Suq Ahwaz a gulp 

and jizya was imposed. T. 2541 (Sayf 23). 

pulp; Jizya. 

Abu Muga went to Isfahan and offered them Islam or payment 
of the jizya. They accepted the latter, and a gulh was 
made; the next morning they rebelled, but were defeated. 
B. 312 (U 34). 

pulb; Jizya; Other conditions 

After engaging the king of Isfahan in single combat, 

‘Abd Allah b. “Abd Allah b. “Itben made a gulp with hin, 
on payment of the ere mae who wished to leave coul d 


do so, and their lands then passed into the possession of 


ie 


78. 


ce 


a9. 


the Muslims. Abu Mush arrived after the gulp was 
made. T. 2638 ff (Sayf 23). 
yayf then adds that Abu Musa's force came as reinforce- 


ments. T. 2640 (Sayf 36). 


Sulh; Jizya; Kharaj.; Other conditions. 


‘Uthman b. ADI al-‘A.s made a gulh with the people of 
Khurra of Sabur, for the town end its lands, on pay- 
ment of the jizya and the kharéj, end on condition that 
they gave advice to the Muslims. B. 338. 

Sulb; Jizya; Kharaj. 

At the end of the Caliphate of ‘Umar, Abu Mash end 
‘Uthman b. Abi al~‘As joined their forces in Fars. 

They conquered Arrajan, making a gulh on payment of 

the jizya and the kharaj. B. 38. 

Sulb; Jizya; Kharaj. 

A Persian noble, Dinar, with his escort, was overtaken 
by Simak b. ‘Ubayd. Simak killed the escort anda then 
engaged Dinar in Single combat. Impressed by Simak' s 
prowess, Dinar refused to continue the fignt and went 
with Sim&@k to Budhayfa b. al-Yaman. He made a gulb 
with him for the city of Mah, agreeing to ‘pay the jizya, 


and the kharaéj on his lends. T. 2631 (Sayf 32). 


80. 


Give 


8 


CO 


ae 
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Type Cl 

After defeating the Persims et Jalula’ the Muslims 
advanced to Hulwan. As they approached the Persian king, 
Yazdajird, fled from the city to Isfahan. Jarir b. ‘Aba 
Allah made a gulh with the people of Hulwan on condition 
that they had aman for their lives ad possessions, and 
that those who wished to leave could do so. He made the 
same terms with Qarmasin, Bée- doy 

Sul; Aman. 

Sus was besieged by Abu Musk. The dihgan said that he 
would make a sulb and open the gates if Abu Musk 

would grant aman to one hundred men. ‘his was agreed, - 
but the dihgan omitted his own name from the list of 

one hundred men, and was put to death. B, 378f (See also 
Wo. 12 - 'Sulh' and 'aman' are ambiguous here. ) 

ulbs Aman. 

This is ancther version of the story of Dinar given in 
79. above. In this report he made the gulf with Pudhayfa 
for Nihawand. Anan is mentioned but not Jizya or kharaj. 


Abu Musa went to Jundeysabur, md its inhabitants asired 


baxe " * . 
hin for aman, «ce made a gulh with them, agreeing not to 


as 


87. 


241. 


kill or to take captives, end not to despoil them of 
their possessions. B. 382 (U 41). 

Sulh; Aman. 

After a siege, a gulb was made with the chief of Hamadhan, 
and aman was granted. I. 2626 (Says 31). 

Sulb; Amen. 

When al-Mughira b. Shu ‘ba was over al-Kufa md Jarir 

b. ‘Abd Allah over Hamadhan, Jarir sent al-Bara’ b. “Azia 
to @azwin. He besieged the fort of Abhar, then after the 
people of Abhar had asked for aman he made a sulb with 
them similar to the sul which Qudhayfa made with 


Ninawand. B. 321 (Bakr 2). 


Type G3 

pulb; Man‘a; Dhimma; Tribute; Other conditions; “And. 
This is areport of the gulp of Ramhurmuz between al- 
Hurmuzman and Jaz’ b. Mu “awiya. The expression man‘a 

is used, indicating protection against extermal enemies, 
end the Muslims agreed to go to the aid of al-Hurmuzan 
if he was attacked by the Kurds. An unspecified tribute 


was to be paid. The terms dhimma and ‘ahd are reported 


‘ 6 7 ‘ 
as having been used by Umar when discussing this conquest 


with al-Apnaf b. Qays. The surrender also included Tustar, 


‘a 


90. 


242. 


Sis, Jundaysabur, al-Bunyan and Mihrijangadhaf. 

T, 2543 f (Sayf 25). 

pulh; Amen ; Dhimma; Tribute. 

The city of Sabur made some resistance to ‘Ut rman b. 
Abi al-“As; thenthe chief of:.the city, Shehrak, asked 
for sul and aman, the terms being that a certain sum 
was paid, that no one was killed or taken captive, md 
they were ggiven dhimma. This was in year 23 or 24, 
Later the city rebelled and was reconquered in year 26 


‘enwatan by Abu Mus& and Uthman b. Abi al-“As. B. 388f. 


Type C4 

Sulp; Dhimma; Kharaj ; Other conditions 

Abu Ifus& and ‘Uthmén b. Abu al- ‘As conquered Shiraz, 

the terms of the gulf being that they became dhimma people 
end paid the kharaj. Anyone who wished to leave could do 


so, and there was to be no killing or enslaving. B.388. 


Type C5 

Sulb; Man ‘a. 

The people of Dawraq surrendered: to Jaz’ b. Mu “awiya 
without fighting on condition that they were given protection, 


T. 2542 ¢ (Sayf 2). 


gl. 


92. 


245. 


pulh; Doimma; Jizya. 

‘Umar sent ‘Abd Allah b. Budayl to Isfahan, whose marzuban 
was en old man called al-Fadusafan. The Muslims laid siege 
to the city but the marzuban found his people lukewarm 

in their will to resist, so he fled the city hoping to 
join Yazdajird, with an escort of thirty archers. He was 
intercepted by Ibn Budayl and fought a single combat with 
hin, but the marzuban broke off the fight md agreed to 
surrender the city, partly, it seems out of contempt at 
the cowardice of the inhabitants. The terms were that 
jizya would be paid, and that they would become dhimma 


people. B. 312 f (I.I. 1). 


“Sulh; Dhimma; Jizya (Jiza” in text). 


Tawwaj surrendered to Musashi‘ b. Mas‘ud after a battles 
this was the second battle of Tawwaj - the first was 
fought by al-‘Ala’ b. al-Hagrami. Spoils were taken md 
the fifth was ent ‘to Medina. The inhabitants were made 
dhimma people and the jizya was imposed on then. 

T. 2695 (Sayf 25). 

gulp; Dhimma; Jizya (Jiza’ in text). 

After a battle the city of Igfakir was surrendered to 
‘Uthman b. Abi al-“Ags by the chief of the city, Hirbadh. 


The Muslims took spoils and sent the fifth to Medina. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


244, 


The terms of the gulh were that jizya was to be paid 
and the inhabitants were to become dhimma people. 

T, 2696 (Sayf 33). 

Gulp; Aman; Jizya. 

When the people of Jundaysabur surrendered they did so 
to aMuslim slave, who accepted their request for aman. 
The Muslims regarded the word of this slave as binding, 
like that of eny other Muslim. The people became dhimma 
people and the jizya was imposed. T. 2567 f (Sayf 27). 
Sulh; Men*a; Jizya (Jiza’ in text). 

‘Umar sent Nu‘aym b. Mugarrin to Hamadhan, and he besieged 


the city and took possession of its land. When ‘the people 


saw this they asked for gulb, which was granted, on. 


condition that they paid the jizya and were given protection. 


T. 2649 (Sayf 23). 

pula; Aman ; Jizya; Other conditions; Shar}; Written. 
This is the text of the treaty for the surrender of 
Isfahan, reported in 76. above. From ‘Abd Allah to al- 
Fant stn (sic), to the people of Isfahan and its district: 
jizya is to be paid annually” by every adult, for an 
amount that he can tolerate. The people are to guide the 
Muslims, advise them, repair the roads,lodge Muslim way- 
farers for one day and one night, end provide mounts for 


foot travellers. They are not to place anyone in authority 


oe 


over Muslins. They would have no aman if they altered 
eny of the conditions. Anyone who cursed a Muslim 
would be punished; myone striking a Muslim would be 
killed. T. 2640f (Sayf 23). 

Sulp; Aman; Jizya (Jiza’ in text); Other conditions; 
Shar}; Written. 

When Nu ‘aym b. Mugarrin was besieging al-Rayy he was 
approached by al-Zaynabi, one of the nobles of the city, 
who was jealous of its ruler. He offered to lead the 
Muslims into the city by a secret way, and did so. 
The garrison was killed and booty was taken. Ihe old 


town of al-Rayy was destroyed and was rebuilt by al- 


-Zaynabi, whose family continued to rule the city there-~ 


after. 

the sul was between Nu ‘ayn and al-Zaynabi for 
the people of al—Rayy. The treaty was in writing and its 
terms were as follows: Jizya was to be imposed on every 
adult annually, for an amount which was tolerable. The 
people were to sui de and advise the Muslims, give hospi- 
tality for one night and one day, and show respect to 
the Muslims. There would be serious consequences for 
enyone who mocked the Muslims or abused them. The penalty 


for striking a Muslim wuld tbe death. Anyonetho altered 


245. 


98. 


gos 


the terms would forfeit protection. 

The fifth of the booty md the terms of the 
treaty were sent to ‘Umar. @. 2653 ff (Sayf 23). 
pulp; Aman; Dhimma; Jizya; Other conditions; Shart; 
Written. 
This is a full treaty between the people of Mah Bahradhan 
and Nu‘ aym b. Muqarrin. The jizya was on every adult 
annually, for himself and his possessions, for an amount 
which would be tolerable. The aman was for lives, property 
and lands. They had protection (manta) if they paid the 
dizya, but if they acted deceitfully or made changes, the 
dhimma was void. They had to guide wayfarers, repair the 
roads, lodge Nuslim troops for one day and one night, © 
and give advice to the Muslims. Their religion and their 
customary laws were not to be jpeeetenua with, 

The treaty is dated year 19, but the report is in the 
chapter for year 21. T. 2632 f (Sayf 19). 
pul; _Aman; Dhimma; Jizya; Other conditions; Shart; 
Written. 
This is a treaty between the people of Mah Dinar and 
Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman. The text and the terms are identical 


to those given in 98. above. T. 2633 (Sayf 19). 


100. 


LOL, 


102. 


L109. 


247. 


Sulh; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj. 


This is another version of the story of Dinér and Simak, 
as given in 79. above. In both reports the city on 
question is Nihawand; Balaghuri says that it was known 
(after this event?) as Mah Dinar. Bal@dhuri gives the 
additional information that aman was given to. the people 
of the city of Nihnawend for their possessions, houses, 

and city walls. B. 305f. 

Sulh; Aman; Jizya; Khavaj. 

Abu Mash led the people of Bagra to Ninawand as reinforce- 
ments to al-Nu‘man b. Mugarrin. From there he went to 


Dinawar, where he besieged the city for five days. Then 


- the people submi ttea to jizya and Kharaj, and asked for 


aman for their lives, possessions, and children, which 

was granted. &bu Musa left a goverrmor in the city, with 

a force of cavalry. B. 307. 

Sulb; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj. 

Then Abu Mus went to Masabadhan, where the people, without 
fighting, made the same sulhb as Dinawar, agreeing to pay 
jizya and kharaj. Abu Musa sent out expeditions and 
conquered all its lands. B. 307. 

sulb; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj. 


Abu MUsh sent al-Sa’ib b. al-‘Aqra, his son-in-law, 
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to al-jaymara, tne city of Mihrijanqadhaf, and 
he conquered it gulhan, the terms being that their 
lives were spared, no captives were taken, no gold 
or silver was taken away, provided they paid jizya, and 
haraj on the land. He then conquered all the districts 
of Mihrijanqedhaf. B, 307. 

104. wulhs Aman ; Jizya; Kharaj. 
When al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba was ‘Umar's “amil over al- 
Kufa after the dismissal of ‘Ammar b. Yasir, he sent 
Jarir b. ‘apa Allah to Hamadhan, and that was in year 23. 
He fought its people and then conquered it on the same 
gulb as Nihawand., Then he took possession of its lands 

by force (gasran). B. 29. 

105. fulb; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; Tribute. 
When Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas was ‘Uthman' s governor over 
al-Kufa he appointed al-‘ala’ b. Wahb to rule Nihawand 
and Hamadhan. The people of Hamadhan had rebelled, and 
he fought them until they submitted. He made a gulh 
with them, imposing kharaj on their land and jizyae on 
their heads, and they also gave 100,000 dirhams to the 
Muslims, on condition that their pigeons case aie 
and children were not touched. B. 29 (U 33). 

106.  §ulb; Jizya; Kharaj; Aman. 


‘Umar sent ‘Abd Allah b. Budayl to Isfahan in year 23 (or 


107. 


106. 


109. 
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he told Abu Musk to send him). He conquered Jayy 
(part of Isfahan) after fighting, gulpan, on condition 
the people paid jizya and kharaj, giving them aman Lox 
their lives md possessions, except for their weapons. 
By Dus 

pulp; Aman; Kharaj: Jizya. 

Aba Allah b. Budayl sent al-Abnaf b. Qays to Yahudiyya 
(another part of Isfahan) and its people made a sulh 
with him on the same terms as Jayy. B. 312. 

$ulbs _Amén; Jizya; Kherd). 

The people of Samaghen and Darabadh made a sulh with 
‘Utba b. Ghazwan, agreeing to pay jizya and khara; on 
condition’ that no one was killed or taken captive. 
They agreed not to block the roads. B, 334 (U 38). 
gulb; Aman: Jizya; Kharaj; Dhimma; Tribute. 
‘Umer wrote to ‘Ammar b. Yasir, his ‘amil over al-Kifa, 
ordering him to send ‘Urwa b. Zayd i: al-Rayy and Dastaba, 
which he did. This was two months after the battle of 
Nihawand. ‘Urwa went there with 8,000 men and won a 
victory over the Daylamites end the people of al-Rayy, 
after which he left to take thenews of the victory to 
‘Umar. His place was taken by Salama b. ‘amr, or some 


say by al-Bara’ b. “Azib, and since the power of the enemy 


a 


had been broken by ‘Urwa's victory, the local chief, 

Ibn al-Zaynebi, submitted to the Muslims. He made the 

‘sul on conditinn that they became dhimmis, paying jizya 

and kharaj. He also gave, on behalf of the people of al- 
Rayy and Gomis, 500,000 (dirhams) on condition that none 

of them was killed or enslaved, md that no fire-temples were 
destroyed, and that they were treated for kharaj in the same 
menner as the people of Nihawand. He also made a gulp for 


the people of Dastaba. B. 317 f (Abu Mikhnaf 4). 


aod. 


COMMEN TARY 


(a) Brief Survey of the Conquests. 

The conquest of Khuzistan, which is geographically an 
extension of the ‘Traqi lowlands, was largely the work of Abu 
Musa al~Ash ‘ari with troops from Bagra, although a force from 
Kufa co-operated in the capture of Tustar, the final episode 
in the campaign.' The inhabitants were of Iranian stock and 
were thus not disposed, as were the Semites of ‘Iraq, to yield 
to the Arabs without a struggle. Their defence was conducted 
with great energy by the marzuban, al-Hurmuzan, and four years 
elapsed from the first Arab incursion in 638/17 to the conclusion 
of the conquest from the fall of Tustar in 642/21. The province | 
was a fertile land with many fortified towns, and the Arabs 
were handicapped by shortage of siege machines and lack of ex- 
perience in siege warfare. The conquest was thus a slow progress 
from strongpoint to strongpoint which were reduced after sieges 
of varying duration, sometimes terminated by treachery on the 
part of one of the inhabitants. The Arab armies halted, for the 
time being, when they reached the mountain barrier of the Zagros. 

The conquest of the Iranian plateau, the heartland of the 
Sasanid Empire was a process which took over a decade to complete. 
The signal for the beginning of this warfare was the battle of 
Wihawand in 642/21.° The Persians, probably at the prompting of 


1B. 376-385; T. 2533 2543, 
2B. 302-307; T. 2506-2533. 
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King Yazdajird who was then in Fars, assembled a large army 
at Nihawand with forces drawn from all parts of the cowmtry. 
On learning of this the Muslims mobilised an expeditionary force 
from the warriors of Kufa with some additional troops from Bagra, 
and the overall command was given to Nu‘man b. Muqarrin. The 
battle which Sneed was a complete victory for the Muslims, although 
Nu‘man himself was killedin the fighting. The immediate sequel to 
the battle was the mounting of a number of large-scale raids in 
different directions and under various leaders, although in most 
cases the complete subjugation of these regions followed some time 
later. Thus Jibal was partially conquered in 643/22 by Kufan 
troops who had fought at Wihawand under Yudhayfa b. al-Yaman, the 
successor of Nu‘man.? Rayy, Hamadhan, end Isfahan were conquered 
for the first time in this period, but had to be subdued again 
Later.“ Even the town of Nihawand itself had to be recaptured 
in 645.° The southem part of Jibal (Media) was conquered by 
troops from Bagra under Abu Musa, who was governor of the tow 
from 638/17 to 650/29. They took Dinawar, Masabadhan and Mihrajan- 


gadhaf, and ranged as far as Qumm and dackin.* 


+3. 305-307. 
23.307 piggy 2655 ff. 
”B. 309. 
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in 645/24 Abu Mus& led an amy of Basran troops into 
Fars, where forces from Babrayn under ‘Uthman db. Abi al-“As 
were already operating. they co-operated in their attempts 
to subdue Fars but progress was slow and difficult. Ig}fakh 
was taken in 64.4,/23 but rebotled and was reconquered in 650/29; 
Sabur was conquered the first time in 644/23, but then had to 
bereconquered twice - in 647/26 and 650/29, The.year 650/29 
saw the appointment of ‘Abd Allah b. “Amir as governor of Basra, 
aid it was in this year that he completed the conquest of pane. 

he conquest of Sijistan or Sistan was not thoroughly completed 

in the period under review. In 652/31 Ibn ‘Amir scat Repl b. 
Ziyad to this province, which ne reached by wayof Zaligq where 
he made a treaty with its dihgan. He then arrived at Zaranj, 
the chief city of the region, and a fierce battle was fought before 
the enemy forces took refuge behind the city walls. Hventually 
the chief surrendered, agreeing to pay a tribute in cash and slaves. 
(From this time on the supply of slaves from Central Asia was to 
play an increasingly important partin the economy of the Caliphate. ) 
Ziyéa remained for over two yearsin Sistan, and there was an inter- 
regnum of about one year after hiscparture, until Ton “Amir 
appointed ‘Aba al-Rabman b. Samura in 653-4/33. It was some years 


before the province was reconciled to Arab rule, and Arab tenure 


13. 386-391. 
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at this time was far from secure. 


(b) The Termination of Hostilities 

Taking first the conquest of Khuzistan this is dealt with 
in Reports Nos. 4-13, 48, 49, 54-58, 66-68, 74, 81, 84, 87, 

90, 94. There is little comment to add to the texts of the 4.1 
type reports, Nos. 4-13,except to note the unanimity of the 
sources in ascribing these conquests to Abu Mish —- when he con- 
quered Menédhir (No. 6) Rabi‘ b. Ziyad was acting under the orders 
of Abu Musa. 

Reports Nos. 48 and 49 show that the peasants in Khuzistan 
were given the .same treatment as those in ‘Iraq: since no other 
deteils ere ih, Menai ida aes ieteacacek te taken to mean 
'tax'. It often has this meaning in Ya‘qubi. Although the Traqi 
Sawad was occupied without opposition in a few weeks after the 
battle of Qadisiyya, while the conquest of Khuzistan took four 
years of heavy fighting, the treatment of the peasants was thus 
the same in both cases, 

The remaining reports present apparent contradictions to 
those already discussed, since they record voluntary su rrender 
(sulh) instead of conquest by force. This situation is common 
in the accounts of the conquests in the Iranian lands, and re-. 


flects the difficulties encountered during these campaigns. The 
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regfion was hostile to the Arabs and the people were of a war- 
like disposition, but they lacked a central authority to co- 
ordinate their efforts. the Arabs, for their part, although 
they were generally well led, had neither the means nor the 
experience for conducting full-scale sieges, nor could they 
spare the men to station adequate garrisons in the places they 
had conquered. A town might be captured by assault after a long 
and difficult siege, or the inhabitants might agree to surrender 
on terms, only to expel the small garrison and close the gates 
once the main Muslim army had moved on elsewhere. The point is 
perhaps best explained by considering the conquest of the main 
cities in some detail. For Ahwaz, Report No. 4 says that all 

the districts of Ahwaz were conquered by Abu Mash in A.H. hy 
except Sus, Tustar, Ramhurmuz, and Manadhir. This was the first 
year of the invasion of Khuzistan, and the report indicates that 
Abu Mus& penetrated to Ahwaz, where he made a temporary treaty, 
but not to the other cities lying in the foothills of the Zagros. 
Revort No. 56 says that the city was conquered gulban by Abu 
Musa, while No. 5 says that it was taken ‘anwatan after they had 
vebelled. No. © does not refer to this period at all, but probably 
holds the memory of a raiding expedition by al-Mughi re a year 

or two earlier, when he briefly held the governorship of Bagra. 
No. 74, however, almost certainly refers to the final conquest of 


the city, since al-Hurmuzan was conducting the defence. It seems 
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reasonable to infer that Abu Musk made an exploratory raid 
in A.H. 17 and placed Ahwaz under trinute, returning after this 
to Basra. Later, perhaps in the following year, he returned, 
by which time al-Hurmuzan had ozgani sed the defence of the pro- 
vinee. Al-Hurmuzan was defeated ih battle near Ahwaz, and the 
city then surrendered again, this time permanently. Report No. 
74 says that jizya was imposed and that there was a sulh, whereas 
Nos. 48 and 49, without mentioning gulb, say that ‘Umar imposed 
kharaj, and in both cases the terms probably mean that some form 
of tax was laid upon the city. It is clear that ‘UMar recogised 
the practical impossitility of treating these towns in any other 
way - once again the futility of the gsulpan versus ‘anwatan 
argument is demonstrated. 

The case of Sus is similar. Report No.55 appears to be con- 
tradicted by No. 4, since the former tells us that the city made 


a gsulb after Jalula’, while the latter says that Sus was not 


. conquered in A.H. 17. If, therefore, Abu Mus-a advanced as far 


as Sus in that year, re is unlikely, the agreement must have 
been of an ephemeral nature. Reports Nos. 11, 12, 55 and 81 tell 
virtually the same story with varying amomts of detail. The anec- 
dote of the dihgan who omitted his own name from the list of 
those granted aman (Nos. 12 end 81), is probably apocryphal, 


invented to excuse some execution that was felt to be unlawful, 


25]. 


but the city was obviously not taken by assault, but either by 
surrender or through treachery. Afterwards a tax ws probably 
levied as at Ahwaz, but we have no information. Report No. 55, 
from Sayf b. ‘Utiar can be accepted, if the name of Abu Mish 

is substituted for the nares given by Sayf. It is noteworthy 
that none of the reports says that Sus rebelled, so it can be 
assumed that no earlier conquest, in the real sense, had talcen 
place. 

The reports for Tustar, Nos. 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 58, are 
straightforward. No. 4 merely says that the city was not con- 
quered in A.H. 17, while No. 58 is probably in error when stating 
that the city had rebelled, having confused the story of Tustar 
with that of some other tow. Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10 give basically © 
the same account of the conquest, and maxe it clear that this took 
place in A.H. 21, since “Ammar b. Yasir was governor of Kufa in 
that year. That the entry was effected through the treachery of 
a citizen is quite probable, the Muslims at this time being in- 
effectual in siege warfare. The fall of Tustar, and the capture 
of al-Hurnuzan, marked the end of serious resistance in Khuzistan. 

Finally the conquest of Raémhurmuz - Reports Nos. 4, 135 CH, 
68 and 87 - was probably first achieved in about A.H. ®, tbefore 
the fall of Tustar. According to Report No. 13 they then rebelled 


some years later, in A.H. 28 or 29, and were reconquered by a 
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lieutenant of Abu Musa, Abu Maryam al-Henaf’, as stated in 
Report No. 67. It is significant that the expression hudna 
is used for the first agreement as this expression is usually 
applied to treaties made between equal partners - @6.g. in 
Wubia. The gulh mentionedin Reports Nos. 67 and 68 applies 
to the socond conquest, when the tribute of 600,000 or 800,000 
dirhems was imposed. Report No. S87 though unreliable in most 
of its details also mentions that a tribute wes imposed. The 
provision of the actual amount to be paid is rare in the reports 
for the Persian campaign, but the imposition of a fixed tribute 
is a common feature in the surrender terms for towns end cities 
in the Iranianlands. Report No. 87 siepents the statement that 
tribute was levied at Ranhurmuz, but is otherwise suspect. | Jaz’ 
ee Mu “awiya was not the leader who conquered Khuzistan, but 
was a subordinate of Abu Wash,” Nor is it likely that a surrender 
was arrenged with al-Eurnuzaen at this city, a gsulh which embraced 
other important cities, when it is beyond doubt that he made his 
forced submission at Tustar and was then sent as a captive to 
Medina, 

The aur of Khuzisten was thus lengthy and difficult, 
and its defence was conducted with tenacity by al-Hurmuzan. ‘The 


Muslins could never be sure that a city which had seemingly been 
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conquered would not break the contract that it had reluctantly 
accep ted. Cnly the slow attrition of prolonged warfare, and 
finally the captuxye of their leader, compelled the people of 
the province to accept kuslim rule. The same situation arose 
in all the Iranian lands, in Armenia, and in Khurasan. 

Because the narratives for the conquest of Fars are ex- 
tremely confused, and because the campaigns showed the same 
pattern of cap tu re~rebellion-recapture as those in Khuzistan but 
over a longer period, it is a very difficult task to unravel the 
strands of the story. The following outline of events should be 
borne in minds 
ee In 635/14 al-‘Ala’ b. al-Hagrami when governor of Babrayn 

' launched an unsuccessful attack ‘against Fars. 
2s Al-°4lé’ was succeeded as govermor of Babrayn by ‘Uthman 

b. Abi al-‘As, who ent his brother al-Pakam across the 

Persian Gulf toinvade Fars in 640/19. He went himself to 

Fars shortly after this and for six or seven years he waged 

& series of campaigns against the province, with fluctuating 

fortunes. 

Ee Abu Mus& moved into Fars in 644/23 and joined forces with 

‘Uthman. The slow conquest of the province continued. 

4. In 649/29, after he had replaced Abu Musk as govermmor of 

Bagra, “Abd Alleah b. “Amir completed the subjugation of Fars. 


The reports for Fars, subdivided into towns, are as follows: 
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Nos. 1, 2, 3, 92 - Tawwaj; 14, 2, 21, 22, 28, 59, 7, 88 - 
Sapur; 2%, 25, 28, 63, 93 - Ispakhr; 16, 28, 69 - Pasa; 16, 
27, 28, 69 - Darabjira; 89 - Shiraz; 15, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
718 - other places. As with Khuzistan, it is hoped that a con- 
sideration of the conquest of some of the main cities will help 
to clarify the historyof the subjugation of the whole province, 
ena demonstrate the menner in which hostilities were terminated. 
For Tawwaj, the positim seems ts have been that it was reached 
by al-‘ala’ in his raid, and was then captured by ‘Uthman, and 
made into a garrison town and expeditionary base. Report No. l 
is en account of the early raid, although it makes the error 


of attributing this to ‘Uthmaén b. Abi al~“As. Ya‘qubi does, 


however, introduce al~‘ala’ b. al-Ragrami into his narrative 


as a subordinate of ‘Uthman. Reports Nos. 2 anc 3 describe 
‘Uthman' s occupation of the town, without giving details of 

eny terms imposed on the inhabitants. Report No. 92 gives the 
leader in the second @pture of the tow as Muj ashi ‘ bs Mas ‘ud, 
not Ythman; it is possible that Mujashi‘ took part in this con- 
quest in the role of a subordinate, since he was operating in the 
region of Kirman a feu years later (see, forvinstance, Report No, 
42). Otherwise the report seems acceptable; undoubtedly some 
booty would have been taken, and some sort of tribute exacted 
from the inhabitants. No 'rebellion' is mentioned in Tawwaj 


. 6 ~ ' : 
after its conquest by Uthman, so it appears to have remained in 
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Muslim hands from that time onwards. 

Report No. 15 gives an account of the 'rebellion' led by 
Shahrak, a Persian noble, and is taken from the detailed narrative 
in Tabari. The ensuing battle seems to have been a desperate 
affair, but ‘Uthman b. Abi al-‘As was finally victorious. If 
one then refers to Report No. 88, giving Baladhuri's account 
of the fall of Sabur, one finds confirmation of Sayf b. ‘Umar's 
version. Apparently the resistance of Shahrak was centred on 
Sabur, and his defeat led to the surrender of Sabur, the granting 
OL aman, end the levying of a tribute. (The writer has so far 
avdded any discussion of the use of the term 'dhimma’ in reports 
on these early conquests. The question has been deferred until 
Section V of this work.) This agreement did not last, because 
Report No. 88 goes on to say that the city had to be reconquered 
by ‘Uthman and Abu Musa in A.H. 26. This is sarirnsd by Reports 
Nos. 21 and 22, although the former mentions only Abu Mus& and 
the latter only ‘Uthman. No. 22, fran Ya‘ qubi, corroborates 
Baladhuri's date of A.H. 26 for the second conquest. Reports 
Nos. 14, 20, 59 and 77 all apparently refer to the first surrender, 
although No. 59 may be in error in making al-Hakam the negotiator, 
unless his brother had delegated this duty to him. It is inter- 
esting that Nos. 59 and 77 both ineeate that the Muslims were 


rying to enlist the co-operation of the Persians against their 


fellow countrymen. This was probably unsuccessful, as Sabur seems 
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to have rebelled twice, and to have been finally reduced by Ibn 
‘amir, as stated in Report No. 28, The terms that were imposed 
after this permanent conquest are not given, but the payment of 
tribute was probably renewed, together with a land-tax. The 
mention of both jizya and kharaj in Report No. 77 indicates that 
there were two distinct methods of taxatim. This report refers 
to the first conquest, but may be describing the fiscal terms 
which applied a few years later. 

Isfakhr made some kind of treaty with ‘Utiman, the Persian 
leader being a noble called Hirbadh or Harbadh. Report No. 93 
mentions this gulf and says that the jizya was imposed, which 
again may mean some form of tribute. Reports Nos, 23, 26, 28 
‘and: 63 all state that the city had to be reconquered by Ibn “Amir, | 
although the first two of these specify that the city had rebelled, 
while No. 63 says that he made a gulp with the chief of Istakhr - 
perhaps this is a confusion with the earlier surrender. 

According to Baladhuri, Harbadh made the sul for Fasa and 
Darabjird, not for Istakhr - see Report No. 69 - but again the 
terms included the payment of tribute. ReportsNos. 27 and 28 say 
that these two tows had to be reconquered by Ibn “Amir. Report 
No. 16 may have the date of the first conquest of Fasa@ and Darab- 
jird correct, but not the name of the Muslim leader. 

Unlike some of the other towns, Jur seems tohave resisted 


all attempts to conquer it, according to Report No. 25, and to have 
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been conquered only once, by Ibn “Amir. 

Much time and ingenuity could be devoted to examining these 
reports, in the hope of arriving at a definitive history of 
the conquest of Fars, but it seems unlikely that se asa ever 
eliminate the element of uncertainty. The above discussion gives 
an indication of the course of events, but may be incorrect in 
details -— one 'rebellion' too many here, one too few there. It 
can only be said for certain that resistance was stubborn and 
protracted, that the Muslim armies were unused to operating in 
difficult mountain terrain, and too small in numbers to garrison 
the cities and countryside which they had temporarily conquered. 


This was the cradle of the Persian race and the centre of their 


religion, a province that they were not prepared to cede without — 


a struggle. Once the Muslim armies, having exacted a temporary 


submission, had moved out of an area, the people repaired their 


‘defences and prepared to continue their resistance. It is likely 


that Ibn “Amir was in command of considerably larger forces than 
his predecessors, Since the population of the ‘Iraqi towns had been 
expanding for some years as a steady stream of immigrants came 

into then from Arabia, with more md more fighting men available 

to swell the Muslim armies. On the other hand, ten years of war- 
fare must have wom down the resources of the Persians, who nad no 


means for replacing their losses. Thus, although Ibn “Amir arrived 
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with fresh forces and made a speedy end to the conquest, the real 
credit for the zeduction of Fars must go to ‘Uthman b. Abi al- 

“As ané Abu Musk, who in years of persistent warfare had destroyed 
the power and the will of their enemy. Information on the 

actual surrender terms in Fars is very scanty. Tribute is mentioned 
(Nos. 69, 88), jizya (Nos. 92, 93), kharaj (No. 98), and the 

two latter ‘2rms occur together in some reports (e.g. Nos. 77, 
78).The method of payment and the . amounts levied, however, are 
not stated. Hlaborate treaty texts are not quoted md references 
to other conditions such as the provision of hospitality, the up- 
keep of roads and bridges, md religious restrictions do not occur. 
There are only two brief references to the requirement to give aid 
or advice to the Muslims - in Nos. 59, 77; The fact that sur- 
renders were negotiated with chiefs, e.g. Shahrak and Harbadh, 
reflects the hierarchical system prevailing in the province. 

The province of Jibal or Media covers the central Zagros 
from the latitude of Isfahan in the south to the latitude of Rayy, 
modern Teheran, in the north; it is bounded to the west by the 
plains of ‘Iraq, and to the east by the Central Desert. In a 
way the story of the conquest of Jibal is even more complicated 
than that of Fars. It is a larger region amd there were more 
Muslim commanders involved in the campaigns, while the same diffi- 
culties of terrain and of stubborn resistance were encountered. 


The conquest began after the battle of Nihawand in 642/21, when 
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the Muslim forces under various leaders spread out in different 
directions, as much in search of booty eas intent upon the permanent 
subjugation of the province. These expeditions did, however, de- 
velop into a war of conquest and, as in Fars and Khuzistan, the 
cities usually had to te reduced at least twice before they sub- 
mitted finally to Muslim rule. This has caused a similar confusion 
in the sources as was found for the other Persian provinces. 
The reports which concem Jibal are as follows: Sg: D4: OC% 

5l, 52, 75, 76, 91, 96, 106, 107,- Isfahan; 29, 79, 82, 99, 100, - 
Ninawand; 35, 35, 53, 60, 97, 99, 109, - Rayy; 32, 35, 65, 85, 
95, 104,105, - Hamadhan; 31, 33, - Qumm; 30, 34, - Qashan; 
64, 80, 83, 86, 98, 101, 103, 108, - other places. 

oA glance at the map will reveal the strategic importance 
of Isfahan. I+ is the junction for all the main routes in Persia: 
from the Gulf and from Fars in the south; from ‘Iraq in the east; 
from Adharbayjan and from Khurasan via Rayy in the north. The 
slsnificance of the city was emphasised by al-Hurmuzen when 
‘Umar asked him where to begin the conguest, with Adharbayjan 
or with Isfahan. ‘Isfahan is the head' he said 'and Adharbayjan 
the viags; cut cff the head and both wings md head will fall.'+ 
Isfahan ws one of the main objectives of the Muslims once they 
had crossed the Zagros and defeated the Persians at Nihawand, 


and the importance attached to its capture is reflected in the 
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number cf traditions concerning this city. Two years, however, 
were to pass before the city fell into Muslims hands, if the 
statements of Baladmuri and Ya‘qubi are to be accepted, that 
the conquest was in year 23. TJabari, quoting Sayf b. ‘Umar, 
gives the report in his chapter for year 21, but then the same 
authority antedated the battle of Nihawand by about four years. 
The key figure in this event was Abu Masa, whom all the writers 
mention as having been concemed in the conquest of Isfahan, 
although Sayf says that he arrived after the city had surrendered 
to ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Itban, a Mufan (Reports Nos. 76 
and 96). Baladhuri says that a&ter the battle of Nihawand Abu 


Musa returned to Ahwaz, and then came back and conquered Qumnm. 


He goes.on to say that in year 23 “Umar ordered ‘Abd Allah b. 


Budayl to go against Isfahan, or that ‘Umar told Abu Musa to 
send ‘Abd Allah.t Now Abu Musa was in Fars in year 23, before 


the deathd ‘Umar — hehad been raiding Fars from Basra but moved 


-into that province to conduct a full-scale campaign with ‘Uthman 


b. Abi si. 24,5 So it isprobable that it was ‘Abd Allah b. 


Budayl, under Abu Muse's orders, ad not Abu Mus& himself, who 


B. 312. 


B. 387; see E.I., 'al-Ash‘ari' 695. 
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made the conquest of Isfahan. This appears to have been 

the first and only capture of the city, since there are no 
references to other conquests, or to the inhabitants having 
rebelled. The Muslims, knowing the strategic value of the city, 
end its significance as a stage on the 'silk' route to Central 
Asia and beyond, probably took care to station an adequate 
garrison as soon as it had been captured. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that a proper | 
treaty was drawn up for Isfahan soon after its capture, and the 
details given by Sayf in Report No. 96 are quote credible. The 
jizya_ here is clearly a poll-tax, and this is supported by 
other reports which mention jizya and kharaj as separate taxes, 
esg. Nos. 52 and 106, and No. 50 indicates that kharaj applied. 
to the land. The other conditims given in No. 96 are just 
those which it would have been necessary to insist on for the 
population of a garrison city, especially when much of the region 
was still hostile. Guiding, advising and billeting the Muslims, 
end providing mounts for foot travellers would all ensure that 
the city was an adequate base for the military operations. The 
prohibition against placing anyone in authority over the Muslims, 
and the penalties for cursing or striking Huslims were aeeewseiy 
to maintain the ascendancy of the conquerors.‘ It must be em 
phasised that this type of treaty is quite different from those 


which specify various humiliating restrictions md prohibitions 


for docile Christian populations, although there are superficial 
Similarities. Where the latter type of treaty is reported, 
especially in reg ions which were totally subjugated, it can 
be assumed that they are not authentic, and reflect the intolerance 
and the jurisprudential opinions of a later period. The terms of 
this treaty for Isfahan, and otlers like it, were a necessity 
for maintaining order and Muslim rule in a potentially hostile 
environment. Finally, Report No. 51 records another early example 
of the Persian nobility havicg accepted Islam to avoid paying the 
poll-tax, and also, doubtless to preserve a large measure of 
eutonomy. 

The history of the conquest of Rayy, despite some confusion 
‘in the sources,,is really quite straightforward, because several 
of the reports can be dated. The key is given by Renbes Wo. 36; 
which states that Rayy was continually rebelling and being re- 
conquered until it was finally conquered when Abu Musa was go vernor 
of Kufa for ‘Uthman. This was in 654~5/34,7 and indeed several 
of the earlier conquests can be fomd in the other reports. MNos. 
97 and 109 refer to tne same event, although they name different 
Muslim leaders - this may merely mean that Nu ‘ayn b. Mugarrin was 
in command over the waede arny, while ‘Urwa b. Zaya took the sub- 
mission of Rayy. This conquest is dated by the information that 


: 2, « é ~~ é 
it was two months after Nihawand while ‘Ammar b. Yasir was governor 
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of Kufa, i.e. in 642/21,* The next conquest was that mentioned 
in Report No. 53, which is from the same tradition of Abu 

Mikhnaf as No. 109. He says that this occurred when al-Mughira 
had replaced ‘Ammar b. Yasir in Kufa, so this was probably in 

the next year, 643/22. ° Report No, 60 refers to a conquest when 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas ae ‘Uthman's governor over Kufa, which was 

in 645/25.° It seems, therefore, that Report No. 36, which 

is from alocal source, is fully supported by the Kafan traditions 
anc that Rayy offered prolonged resistance to the Muslims. Almost 
certainly this was because of the proximity of the city to the 

4 


mountains, inhabited by the warlike Daylamites. 


The terms made with al-Zaynabi are similar to those quoted 


Tor Isfahan, although those in No. 97 are noticeably more severe 


than those in No. 109. It is likely thatboth of these reports 
emoody terms that were offered at different times during the at- 
tempts to subdue the city. No. 97 may give the Sieueet version 
to the truth, while the mention of a tribute in No. 109 probably 
does refer to the first conquest. 

The reports for other cities follow a similar pattern. Thus, 
using the same method for dating, Hamadhan was conquered in 
642/21 (Nos. 95 and 65), in 644/23 (Nos. 35 and 104), ana finally 


in 645/25 (No. 105). For Nihawand all the reports except the 
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second part of No. 29 give only the first conquest, after the 
battle, in 642/21, but the statement from Waqidi, in Report 
No. 29, indicates that they must have rebelled, as they had to 
be reconquered in 645f{oa, 

In some ways the conquest of Jibal was similar to that 
of Fars, although it was less protracted; with the exception 
of Reyy it was completed by 645/25. Otherwise there was the 
sane pattern of conquest, rebellion, end reconquest. At least 
four of the major cities were surrendered by their chiefs - Isfahan 
(No. 96), Rayy (No. 97), Nihawand (No. 79), Hamadhén (No. 85), 
which indicates that defeat in battle hadmt dislodged the 
nobility from their position. 

‘The treaty terms qucted for Jibal,. however, do. differ | 
from those given for Fars, and for Khuzistan. Indeed, for the 


whole of southern and central Persia, the treaties for Jibal 


are the most comprehensive. All the treaties in Reports Nos. 95- 
109 are for this province, and contain the conditons gulh, 

aman and jizya, while Nos. 100-109 have khar&j in addition. 

No. 96 for Isfahan has already been discussed, ad Nos. 97, 98, 

and 99 are similar to this. These are all from Sayf b. ‘Uniar, 

but those from Baladhuri do not vary greatly from them, except 

that they omit the conditions for assistance and the penaltiés 

for offences against kuslims. The strategic and economic importance 


of the zxegion doubtless made it necessary for the Muslims to draft 
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the surrender terms more carefully than in other areas of 
Persia. For there is no likelihood that the conquest of Jibal 
was easier in any way, aid the tem gulh, when used in the 
reports cannot mean 'voluntary surrender! - it is significant 
that the 'Tarikh-i-Qumm' says that the conquests of Qumm and 
Qashan were by force (Reports Nos. 30,31). 

The mention of jizya and kharaj, as has been noted, is 
common. When the two @rms occur together it is a reasonable 
assumption that they are meant as poll-tax and land-—tax re- 
spectively, and sometimes these meanings are specified: jizvya 
in Nos. 96, 97; kharaj in Nos. 79, 103. 

The other reports in this section concern the lands east 
of Fars and south of the Central Desert, as far as Sijisten 
or Sistan, which is equivalent to the western part of modem 
Afghanistan. The mention of Makran in Report No. 37 as having 
been conquered in A.H. 23 is certainly an error. Makran is 
the seers oa) the Indian Ocean west of modern Pakistan, and 
there would have been no possibility of mounting an expedition 
into this inhospitable region until Fars was completely subdued. 
Baladhuri says hue Sie Piet expedition was when Ziyad b. Abi 
Sufyan ruled ‘Iraq in the time of Mu “awiya, and this date is 
much more likely. 

For the period under review there is very little information 


Famed a= 


on kirman, the province immediately to the east of Fars - less 


in Report No. 41 that amen was left in charge of Shirjan 


2te: 


than one page in Baladhuri and some brief references in Tebari. 
The relevant reports are Nos. 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 45, 46 and 
61. The conquests mentioned by al-Mada’ int (Mo. 38), by Sayf 
b. ‘Umar (No. 39), and by Belédhuri (Nos. 40 and 61), were 
obviously little more than raids carried out during the years 
when the Muslims were enraged in the slow conguest of Fars. 
Apart from booty they probably had as objective the intention 
of deterring the people of Kirman from sending reinforcements 
into Fars. Theother reports - los. 41, 42, 43, 46 - are all 
from Baladhuri, and concern the invasion of Mujashi ‘ b. Mas “ud, 
wno was detached from Ibn “Amir's army which was advancing to 
Khurasan in p50. There is little information; the comment 
after it was captured indicates that the Muslims left garrisons, 
anc nence that they intended the conquest to be permanent. 

The reports on Sistan are Nos. 44, 45, 47, 62, 70, 71, 72, 73. 
All except one of these - No. 45 - are concerned with the conquest 
of Rabi‘ b. Ziyad, who was sent there by Itm ‘Amir in 651/30, when 
the latter was leading his army to Khurasan. Nos. 47 and 70 refer 
to Zalia, a stage on his route, where he took guides and put the 


town under tribute, and No. 62 mentions another tow on his route. 


Ba Sol 
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Resistance to the Muslims centred on Zaranj, the main city of 
Sistan and the chief sources of infornation for its conquest 
ere Reports Nos. 7l and 72. The main purpose of this expedition 
seems to have been the acquisition of booty and slaves, and 
the first occupetion was not permanent, since Report No. 71 
says that the Muslims were expelled after the departure of 
Rabi‘. As these reports, and No. 45, mention, the province was 
acain invaded in 653-4/33, by a Muslim army under the command 
of ‘Abd al-Rabman b. Samura, but the Muslim hold on Sistan re- 
mained insecure for many years to come. 

there is very little precise information on the fiscal 


conditions that were imposed by the Muslims in South and Central 


‘Persia. The terms jizya and kharaj are frequently used, and they 


often appear together, which indicates that two distinct taxes 
were levied. Sometimes the reports specify that the kharaj was 
a land-tax (e.g. Nos. 79, 103, 104), and others say that the 
jizya was levied on every adult (e.g. Nos. 96, 98), but nowhere 
are the rates of taxation given. The imposition of a fixed tribute 
is mentioned for other places, e.g. in Reports Nos. 67, 69, 87, 
88. 

In Fars, Jibal and Khuzistan the general method of taxation 


seems to have been by the collection of a poll-tax and a land—tax. 


eee Bosworth 15-18, 
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although there were probably variations from one region to 
aiother. The system of payment by fixed tribute may have 
continued forindividual cities, particularly where local 
governors wicre strong enough to keep the responsibility for 
taxation in their own hands. The position in Sistan was 
Similar to that in Khurasan, where a fixed inne was agreed 
with the ruler, who was responsible for collecting it and 
delivering it to the Muslims. 

Difficult terrain, tenacious opponents, and Muslim in- 
competence in eicgatrans made these campaigns very different 
fron the easy occupations of Syria, ‘Iraq and Egypt. in the 


early years the Muslim ammies were too small to garrison the 


country effectively after local successes had been won. Only 


the arrival of fresh waves of immigrants, which increased the 
size of the Muslim armies, enabled them to make the final sub- 
jugation of the provinces of Fars and Jibal. It was not until 
651/30 that the advance to the north and east could continue 


- t Sos ° 
uncer lon Amir, but the conquest of these regions was not 


completed for many years. 
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LIST OF RuePORTS 


Type Al 


Adharbayjan was conquered in year 22. Y.180. 

Herat was conquered ‘anwatan by al-Abnaf b. Qays. He 

left an “@mil in charge of the city. T. 2682 (Sayf 25). 
Al-Atmnaf conquered Marw al-Shahijan, leaving an “amil, 

end he reduced Marw al-Ria@h. After a battle with the 
forces of Yazdajird, he conquered Balkh. T. 2683 (Sayf 25). 
After the death of Yazdajird, the Arabs, led by the Imam 
Tasen b. ali, puchayfa b. al-Yeman, and others, advanced 


to Amul (in fPabaristan). MB 98. 


‘Umar dismissed Pudhayfa b. al-Yaman from Adharbayjan and 


appointed ‘Ytba b. Fargqad, who went to Ardabil where he 
found the people fulfilling their ‘ahd. The (tow of 7). 
Nuwap, however, had violated it, so he fought against then, 
conquered and took booty. B. 326, 

Abu Mash sent ‘Abd Alleh b. Budayl (to Khurasan) and he 
came to al-Jabasayn which is two forts and the gates of 
Khuraséa. He took booty there. Others say that “Abd Allah 
went there from Isfahan of his ow eave B, 403. 

When ‘Abd Allah. b “Amir raided Khurasan in year 30 he 

sent al-Abnaf b. Qaystt Quhistan, where he found the people 


called al-Hayafala. He defeated them and conquered Quhistan 


‘snwaten. B- LOD. 


nee 


dale, 


haeeg:: 


13. 


14. 
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Ibn “Amir sent Abu Salim b. Yazid to the district of 
Wishapur; he conquered Zam ‘enwatan, and he also con- 
quered Bakhraz. Then he went to Khuwayn, which he re- 
Guced, taking captives. B. 403 f. 

Tbn “Amir sent al-Aswad b. Kulthan to Bayhaq, another 
dependency of Nighapur, which he conquered. (He was 
killed in the assault on the town, and his brother took 
over the command. ) B. 404. 

The following dependencies of Nishapur were reduced by 
ton “Amir: Busht; Ashband; Rukhkh; Zawas Khuwae ; 
Asbara’ in; Arghiyan. B. 4. 


Ibn ‘Amir conquered Taghun and Baghun ‘anwatan. B. 405. 


: a =, é 
After a siege, Ibn Amir took Nishapur. anwatan.. Y. 192. 


In the days when Ziyad b. Abihi was governor of *‘Traq 
for Mu“awiya, Sa“id b. “Uthman was appointed to rule 
Khurasan. He went to Wishapur, where he found a colony 
of Arabs from the days of Ibn “Amir. Ibn A‘tham 337. 
Al-Apnaf b. Qays conquered Marw al-Rudh ‘anwatan. Y. 193. 
Ton “Amir sent out various lieutenants, who conquered 
Herat, Marw el-~Rudh,and ..Saraizhs, all without gulhb. 

Hs ee 

Ibn “Amir conquered Wishapur ‘anwatan; also Tas, Biward, 


Nasa; and Bumran. T. 2887 (Mada’in’i 9.) 


sae 


18. 


LS. 


22. 


25. 


24. 
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This report is a bare mention of the conquest, by Ibn 
c~t, et = eae = 
Amir, of Sarakhs, Kirman, and Sijistan. D.149. 


Herat and Badghis were conquered by a lieutenant of 
Ton “Amir; later they rebelled and joined the enemy. 

T, 2904 (Mada’ind 13). 

Harw al-Rudh was reconquered by al~Apnaf b. Qays after 

they had rebelled. 1. 2907 (aqidi 1). 

Ibn “Amir conquered Khurasaa when he ruled Bagra for ‘Uthman. 
Ansab II, 402. 

A force under Shubayl b. ‘Auf, sent out by al-Walid b. 

‘Uqba, reduced Muqan and al-Babar, taking booty and 


prisoners. T. 2805 (Abu Mikhnaf 6). 


Al-Walia b. “Uqba raided Adharbayjan in year 25. The people 


had rebelled, and he attacked the people of Muqan, zi 

Babar, and al-Jaylasan, taking booty and prisoners. B. 327 
(Mada’ini 1). 

'Sa‘la b. al-“p raided the people of Adharbayjan and 
attacked the people of Muqan and Jilgn. A number of Armenians 
and people of Adharbayjan assembled against him in the region 
of /text uncertain7, and he sent Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah against 


them and he defeated them...' B. 328 f (U 87). 


Type A3. 
OTibweves 


Said b. Hse raided Tabaristan ad al-Ruyan (2), and 


25. 


"26% 


21. 


23. 


29s 
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Danbawand (Damavand?) in year 29. The people of the 
mountains gave him money —- the Muslims were raiding 
Tabaristan and its adjacent areas — 'and perhaps they 
gave him the tribute (itawa) so that they would not be 


attacked, or perhapsit was after fighting'. B.335. 


Kharaj. 
'Al-Mughira b. Shu*ba raided Adharbayjan from al-Kufa in 


year 22, conquered it and imposed kharaj.' B. 326 (wWaqidi 1). 


Lype Bl 

Al-Abmaf b. Qays made a guib with the people of Khurasan, 
in places between Nishapur and Tukharistan, end he left an 
“mil over Pukharist&n. T. 2683 (Sayf 25). 

ulh. 

The cavalry of al-Afnaf came to a place called Baghgh, 
and drove off some cattle; the sulf was made after that. 
B. 406, 

pulh. 

Al-Apnaf took al-Jalgan gulban. B. 407. 

pulh. 


~ 


After a siege Ibn “Amir took Abarshahr, i.e. Nishapur, 


‘by gulp. Y. 192. 


34, 
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pull. 

In year 33 Ibn “Amir took Nishaour sulbsn after they 

hed revolted. On the same expedition al-Afmaf went to 
Marw al-Shahijan, which had also rebelled, and conquered 
it gulhen. @. 2907 (Waqidi 1). 

Sa°id b. al-“Ag made the same gulp with Qunis as Rudhayfa 
b. al-Yanan made after Nihewend. 7. 2836 (Mada’ini 6). 
Sa‘lé¢ b. el-As made a gulb with the people of Jurjan;: 
then they rebelled, md for years no one coulduse that 


TOUTS “LO Khurasan, T, 2893 (Mada’ ind qs 


Time BY 

pulb; Tribute. 

Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman raided Jilan and Muqan, defeated then, 
and mede a gulf for the payment of a tribute (itawa). 

B. 326 (U 36). 

Sulk; Tribute; Written. 

(The following statement, md 6. above, are part of the 
same report) ‘Some of the people of al-Jabasayn came to 
“Unar, and nade a gulh with him for 60,000, or some say 
75,000 fdirhans/, and ne wove them a statement to that 


CrLrecty'’ Be. AO. 


oer 


31. 


38. 
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Sulh; @ribute. 

When al-Walid b. ‘Uqba went to Adharbayjan in year 24, 

the people paid 800,000 dirhams, which was agreed in the 
gulh made in year 22 with Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman. Payment 

had been withheld, but was now made once more. T,. 2805 f 
(Abu Miktnaf 6). 

pulp; Tribute. 

'Sa“ia b. al-“Ag made a gulp with the king of Jurjan, 

for the payment of 100,000, some say 300,000, baghliyya [7 .' 


B. 334 f. 


« pulhs Tribute. 


‘Then Ibn “Amir came to al-Pabasayn in year 3% he confirmed 


‘the gulbh made in the time of ‘Umar. (see 6. and 34. above). 


B. 403. 

gulp; Tribute. 

Whea Ibn “Amir went to Basra he left ‘Abad Allah b. Tahir 
in charge of Nishapur. He wished to take kharaj from them, 
amounting to one quarter of the produce, but the Persian 
leader objected, saying that it was gulban, and that it 
was illegal to take kharéj from places taken by sulh. 

He threatened to let war decide between them unless ‘Abd 


Allah changed his mind. Finally a fixed tribute was agreed 


79 


40. 


41, 


42. 


45. 
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that Nishapur was teken by sulh, not by force (jang)'. 

Nish. 130. 

Sulp; Tribute. 

(This follows on from the versim in 7. oe ‘or: rather, 
it is said that al-Atmaf besieged them in their fortress, 

ang that Ibn “Amir caught up with him, and they asked for 
gulp from Ibn “Amir, which he grajited on the payment of 
600,000 dirhams'. B, 405. 

pulb; Tribute. 

The chief of Nasa came to ‘Abd Allah b. Khazim, a lieutenant 


of Ibn “Amir, and made a gulp with him for 300,000 dirhams. 


The chief of Abiward came to Ibn “Amir end made a gulh with 


him for 400,000 dirhams. B.404. 

pulhb; Tribute. 

The marzuban of Jus made a gulb with Ibn “Amir for 600,000 
dirhems. AU 147. Identical details in 8B. 405. 

Sulh; Tribute. 

After fighting with the people of Herat, Badghis, and 
Bushanj, Ibn “Amir made a gulp with their marzuban for 

one million dirhams, B. 405, 

pulh; Tribute; Hospitality. 

'The marzuban of Marw al-Shéhijan sent a message to Ibn 


om Ct . é 3 ae ps ‘™ 
Bir; Asking for sull.. aba amir sent Hatim b. Nu man 


Ad. 
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end he made a sulb with him for 2,200,000 dirhams, or 
some say 1,0C,000 dirhams and 200,000 jaribs of wheat 
end barley. ...' They had to entertain the Muslims in their 
homes, end it was their responsibility to assess the people 


for taxatim; the Muslims then received the total sum. 


pulh: ‘TYibute; Other conditimes. 

Al-AlImaf b. Qays besieged the fort knowm as Qasr al-Abnaf, 
which had an extensive territory attached to it. The 
people made a gulp with him, agreeing to pay 300,000 (dirhams). 
He also made it a condition that they should take a man from 


the Muslims into the fort, and that he should remain there 


until al-Apnaf left - i.e. presumably until he left Khurasan.. 


The gulh was for the territory as well as forthe fort. 

B. 406. 

ules Tribute. 

Al-Atn af besieged the people of Marw al-Rudh, end there was 
fierce fighting. Then the marzguban made a gulh with him 

for 60,000 (dirhams), or according to al-Mada’ ini, 


a 


600,000. B. 06. 
pulp; Tribute. 
Al-Apnaf went to Balkh, where the people made a gulb with 
him for 400,000 or some say 700,000 (dirhams). He left 


Asid b. al-Mutashammis in charge of Balkh, and went on to 


47. 


49. 


50 « 


pa 
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the Oxus, but failed to effect a crossing. When he re- 
turned to Balxh, he found that Agid had collected the 

amount agreed in the sulh. 8. 408. 

pulh; Tribute. 

'Tbn “Amir conquered what was behind the river fi.e. 

west of the Oxus/, and when the people beyond the river 
heard of this they asked him to make a gulb with them, which 
he did. Some a that he crossed the river, coming to 
certain places; others say that the people came to him, 
bringing enimals, slaves of both sexes, silk, and cloth.' 

B. 408 (U 43). 

pul; Tribute. 

The people of al-Tabasayn made a gulf with Ibn 
for 75,000 (dirhams). Y. 192. 

pulh; Tribute. 

The people of Herat made a gulh with Iba “Amir for one 
million dirhams. Y. 192 f. 

pulb; Tribute. 

The people of Jurjan made a gulp with Sa“id b. al-‘Ag 
for 200,000 (dirhams). . 2836 (Mad&’ini 6). 

gulh; Tribute. | 


Without fighting, the marzuban of varakhs made a sgulh 


with Ibn “Amir for 2,200,000 (dirhams). T. 2888 (Mada’ini 10). 


52, guile. Trine. 
After a siege the people of Balkh made a gulh with 
al-Afnaf for 400,000 (dirhams). An ‘@mil was left in 
the city. T. 2903 f (Mada’ini 12). 


ulb; Tribute; Hospitality. 


1 
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The people of Marw al-Shahijan made a sulh for 1,100,000 
ounces (of silver ?). They had to receive the Muslims 
in their hones. Y. 193. 

54. Sulb; Tribute (assumed). 
Al-Walia b. ‘Uqba went to Adharbayjan, and al-Ash‘ath 
b. Qays was with him. When al-Walid departed he appointed 
al-Ash‘ath over bateepay jen, but they rebelled, md al- 
“Ash‘ath sent to al-Walld asking for reinforcements. He 
sent him a large army from Kufa, and he defeated them, making 
the same gulh as had Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman and ‘Utba b. 
Fargad. He settled Arabs there from those who received 
stipends and were on the pension lists (abl al-‘ata’ wa al-diwan) 
and instructed them to call the people to Islam. ..... 
When ‘A137 became Caliph he appointed al-Ash‘ath over Adhar- 
bayjan. On his arrival in the poutine he found that most 
of the people had accepted Islam and read the Qu’ran. He 
settled Ardabil with Arabs from ahl al-‘ata’ wa al-divan, 


and made it a garrison town (massaraha), and built a mosque 


DD. 
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there which, however, was afterwards enlarged.» 


B. 328: f (U 87). 


Tyoe B4 

Sulb; Kharaj. 

(This follows on from the report in 43. above, the gul! 
of Marw al-Shahijan with Fatim): ‘Abu ‘Ubayda said that 
they made the gulb with him for slaves of both sexes, 
cattle, md mounts, They had no well in those days, and 
the kharaj was on that basis until the reign of Yazid b. 


Mu “awiya, who converted it all into cash’. B. 406, 


“Dype C3 


Sulb; Amén; Tribute; Other conditions. 

When al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba became ‘Umar's governor over 
Kufa he brought with him a letter from ‘Umar to Zudhayfa b. 
al-Yaman appointing him to Adharbayjan. Pudhayfa was then 
at Nihawand or near Nihawand and he went to Ardabil, Ghee 
the marzuban had collected a fighting force from various 
placesin the province. There was fierce fighting for some 
days, and then the marzuban made a gulh with Hudhayfa for 
all the people of Adharbayj an. The tribute ws to be 800,000 
dirhams, on condition that no one was killed or taken cap- 


tive, and that no fire temples were destroyed. The people 
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would be protected against the Kurds of Shatrudhan, al- 
Balasjan, and Sabalan; the people of al-Shiz, in 
particular, were not to be prevented from dancing on 

their feast-days. B. 325 f (U 36). 

Sulp; Aman; Tribute. 

Al-Walid b. ‘Utba was appointed to Adharbayjan by ‘Uthmen 
end he went to the provincw in year 25. The people of 
Adharbayjan aslzed him for fulb, which he sranted on the 
same terms as the sulpD with Hudhayfa. B. 327 (Mada’ ind pe 
Sulh; Amen; Tribute. 

When Ibn “Amir was beseiging Nishapur, one of the Persians 
asked him for aman on condition he let the Muslims into 

the city. So the Muslims entered the city, forcing the 
marguban to tale refuge in the citadel. Then the marzuban 
asked for aman. on ondition that he made the sulh for the 
whole of Nishapur, and paid a tribute. So the gulf was made 
for one million dirhams, or some say 700,000. After its 
capture it was ruled by Qays b. al-Haytham. B. 404. 

§ulb; Security; Tribute; “And; Written; Shar}. 
Al-Magmughan, the Mardanshah of Dunbawand (Damavand 7) 

got in touch with Nu‘aym b. Muqarrin after the fall of Rayy, 
end proposed a treaty in order to obtain immunity from attacks 


by the Muslims. This was agreed, and the terms were put in 
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writing. The Persians were amin, i.e. safe from Muslim 
aggression, and for his part the Mardanshah had to 
keep his people in check. The Muslims were not to raid 
his land or to enter it except with his permission, unless 
the terms were changed. Whoever changed the conditions 
had no ‘ahd. The tribute was 200,000 dirhams annually. 
T, 2655 f (Sayf 2%). 

60. gulls security; Tribute; “And; Written; Shar}. 
This is a similar treaty to-59. above with the king of 
fabaristan and Jilan. The tribute was 500,000 dirhams. 


T. 2659 (Sayf 23). 


Type C4 

61. Yulb; Dhimma; Kharaj; Other conditions; Written. 
This wiges the text of the treaty between al-Afnaf b. Qays 
and Badhan, marzuban of Marw al-Rudh; they were to be 
dnhimmis, md pay a khara; of 60,000 dirhams to al-Abmaf 
end his successors, ad hand over the treasure of Kisra, 
They had to advise the Muslims and assist them against their 
enemies. The marzuban and the nebide of this family would 
be exempted from khara3 if they became Muslims. (They may 
have done so, but the text is not expiants) T. 2897 f 


(Mada in? 11). 
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63. 


282. 
Type C5 
pulh; Dhinma; Jizya; “And; Other conditions; 
Written; Shart. 
The chief (‘Agim) of Herat came to Ibn “Amirmd made a 
gulp with hip, and Ibn “Amir wrote him a treaty with the 
following terms: he had to advise the Muslims, and keep 
in good order the lands which he controlled. Hetad to pay 
the jizya, to the correct amount, and to apportion the con- 


tributions to the jizya justly among the people. Anyone who 


refused to pay his share had no dhimma and no ‘ahd. The 


gulp was for Herat, its plains md mountains, and for Bushanj 
and Badghis. B. 405. 

Sulb; Aman; Jizya; Other conditions; Written. 

This is a treaty from ‘Utba b. Farqad to the neowieét 
Adharbayjan, ‘its hills, plains, md frontiers, and the people 
of its religions (milal)'. They had aman - eee 

for their lives, possessions, ecitesia. sud laws, on con- 
dition that they paid a jizya for an amount which could be 
tolerated -— the jizya was not imposed m ven women, the 
sick, or on holy men without worldly goods. The jizya was 
to be paid annually. The gulh applied also to strangers 
residing in the province. They were obliged to give hospitality 
so Tuslins for one day and one night, and to act as guides 


° bd apd . 
to the Nuslims. anyone who left had aman until he reached 


64, 


65s 


290. 


a place of safety. (The treaty is dated year 18, 
but is given in the chapter for year 22,) @. 2660 ff - 


treaty text on p. 2662 (Sayf 25). 


L 


pulp; _ Aman; Dhimma; Jizya; * ahd: Shart; Other 
conditions; Written. 

This is a treaty from Suwayd b. Muqarrin to the veople of 
Qumis: They had aman for their lives, possessions, and 
religions, provided every adult paid a jizgya for an 

amount which he could afford. They had to lodge and feed 
the Muslims for one day and one night, to give counsel to 
them, and to act as guides. If they altered the conditions 


or made Light of the ‘ahd, the dhimma was void. T. 2656 f 


“(Sayl23) > * 


Sulb; Aman; Dhimma; Jizya; Other conditions; Shar}; 
Written. 

Treaty between Suwayd b. Mugarrin and Ruzban Sul, king of 
Jurjans they were given dhimma status, and every adult had 
to pay an annual jizya (jiza’ in text). The Muslims would 
protect them against their enemies, and aman was given for 
their lives, possessions, religions, md laws. The conditions 
were not to be altered. They were obliged to guide the way- 
farer, advise the Muslims, and give lodging for one day 


and cne night. The gulf applied to strangers living amongst 


Cy 
Or 
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them; anyone who left had aman, until he reached safety. 
Cursing Muslims would be Liable to punishment, and striking 
Muslims was punishable by death. T. 2657 f (Sayf 23). 

Sulb; Aman; Jizya; Other conditims; Written. 

This is a treaty between Suraga b. ‘Amr and Shahrbaraz, 
chief of al-Bab. They made an allience to fight against 

the hill people surrounding the area. Those who fought with 
the Muslims were exempted from taxation, but the common 
people had to pay jizya (jiza’), to act as guides, md to 
give tospitality to the Muslims for a complete day. Aman 
was given for their lives, possessions, md religions. 

D, 2663 4e (Sart 25). 

Sulb; Amany Jizya; Shar#; Other conditions; Written. 
Treaty from Bukayr b. ‘Abd Allah to the people of Muqan: 
they had anaa for their lives, possessions, religions, 

and laws, provided every adult paidme dinar or its equi- 
valent, jizya (jiza’). They had to guide and advise the 
Muslims, and provide lodging for me day and onemght - 
whoever did this had amaén, but if they departed from the 
conditions md acted deceitfully then there was no aman, 
(Treaty is dated year 21, but is in the chapter for year 22.) 


T. 2666 f (Sayf 23), 


292. 
COMMENTARY 
(a) Brief historical survey of the conquests. 

The region dealt with in this section covers Adharbayjan, 
end the two small Caspian provinces to the east of Adharbayjan ~ 
Ifagan ed Jilan; the province of Tabaristan or Mazandaran lying 
between the Caspien md the Blburz mountains, and its eastward 
extension, Jurjan; and finally the great north-easterm region 
of Khuraésan, 

the first expedition to Adharbayjen was uncertalken by Kufan 
troops under the command of Budhayfa b. al-Yaman in 643/22, 
in the aftermath of the battle of Nihawand, and may have been 
followed by a similar raid led by ‘Utba b. Fargad. <A more deter- 
mined attempt at conquest was made by al-Walid b. ‘Ugba in 647/26 
when he was governor of Kufa. When he departed he left al-Ash‘ath 
b. Qays over the province, md he ltegan the policy of settling 
Arab veterans in the region. Even so, Adharbayjan was still not 
fully pacified, since Sa°id b. al-‘As went there in 651/30 with 
Jarir b. ‘Abd Allah, who had to fight an engagement against a 
combined force of Armenians and Adharbayjanians. It was probably 
not until al-Ash‘ath b. Qays went there for the second time in 
the Galiphate of ‘ali that the province began to settle dow under 


Muslim wives 


13, 325.329, 
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The only mention of the lands to the south amd southeast 
of the Caspian in the time of the early conquests was the raid 
of Sa‘da b. al-“Zg in 651/30,- although some Muslim reiding 
parties may have approached the region shortly after Wihkwand. © 
Sa‘Ta seems to have achieved little, since the northern route to 
Khurasan renained dangerous for many years because of the oppositim 
of the people of Jurjan.? 

‘Abd Allah. b “Amir invaded Khurasan nh 651/30, with al- 
Apmaf b. Qays as his lieutenant. They took the desert route from 
Yazd to Pabas Gilak and thence via Qayin to Herat.“ Herat, 
Badghis, and Marw al-Rudh submitted without serious opposition 
and the first serious check to the advance came in the Murghab 
valley, where al~Apnaf with five thousand men was opposed by the | 
organised forces of lower Tukharistéa and had to retire on Marw 


2 4 


al-Rudh. A second expeditim was more successful and defeated 
a weaker force in Juzjan before advancing to the east, temporarily 
occupying several towns, including Balkh. Small parties made 


plundering raids in the neighbouring territories, not always 


successfully. A general uprising in 654/655- 33/34 caused the 


B. 334.2. 
2 : 
Report No. 4 


22, 2839, 
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Muslims to relinquish their hold on Khurasan for a time 


: ; 6.4% ait 
although several raics by «#li's governors are recorded. 


(bo) The Termination of Hostilities. 

The reports which are concemed with \dharbayjan are 
Nos. 1, 5, 21, 22, 23, 25, 33, 35, 54, 56, 57, 63, 66, 67. 
Five of these, Nos. 1, 25, 33, 56 and 67, deal with the early 
raid under Pudhayfa b. al-Yam&n, and No. 1, although not men- 
tioning the name of the leader, gives the date as A.H.22. No. 2 
probably does not mean that al-Mughira led the raid himself, 
but only that it was undertalen by Kuf an troops while he was 


eovernor of Kufa, as reported in No. 56 from alocal source. In 


all the accounts of the expeditions that followed Nihawand the 


statements that such-and-such a leader was appointed by ‘Umar to 

a given province, or even that the governor of Kufa made the 
appointment, should not be taken too seriously. When one considers 
the distances involved, and the headstrong and impetuous nature 

of the tribal leaders, it becomes highly improbable that these 
actios in the field could have been closely controlled from Medina 
or from ‘Iraq. Governors were appointed by the Caliph, and leaders 


were nominated sometimes by the Caliph and sometimes by the governor. 


in, 2831 ff, 2905 ff; see Gibb 15-16. 
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But the conduct of warfare in the field of operations and 

the selection of objectives must have been left to the commanders 
in the theatre of the éamnaien.* The mention in Report No. 67 of 
Bukayr b. ‘Abd Allah havingled a force into Magan at the same 

time as Pudhayfa was in Adharbayjan does not necessarily make 

this report suspect. He may have been tached from the main 
force by Fudhayfa, or he may have made the raid on his own initiative. 
individual leaders enjoyed a large measure of independence in the 
early years of the conquests, especially in regions which were 
remote from the centres of Huslim power. Report No. 56 gives the 
essential details of Yughayfa's raid and the ensuing surrender 
terms, made with the marzuban. These are typical of many of 

the terminations of hostilities in northern and eastern Persia - 
gulp with the guarantee of safety in return for the payment of 

a trioute. 

The expedition of ‘Utba b. Farqad is dealt with in Reports 
sos. 5 and 63, This was doubtless a predatory raid of the same 
type as Hudhayeata: and the statement thatpoll-tax was imposed is 
therefore suspect. Repart No. 35 says that al-Valid collected the 
tribute which had been agreed with Hudhayfa es a single payment 


a. 


so there seems to berm question of poll-tax in the sense used 


t3cckmann, LOS fie Ha. 50a. 5 /., 
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slsewhere, although the tribute may have been collected by 
assessing a certain amounton every adult. 

Ihe expedition of al-Walld b. ‘Uqba is covered by Repo rts 
Nos. 21, 22, 35, 54 and 57. In addition to Ho. 35, No. 57 
also says that the gulh of Eudhayfa was renewed, so it is probable 
that the payment of tribute was stipulated, but that it was with- 
held unless there was a luslim army in the region to enforce 
payment. Report No. MW is significant in that it mentions the 
beginning of Arab settlement in Agharbayjen, but there is sone 
indication that it did not begin in A.H. 25 but in the time of 
“all, as stated in thececond part of the report. When Sata 
lon al- ‘Ag went there later in the Caliphate of ‘Uthman (No. 23), 
‘there is no mention of his having found any Arabs living there. 

Cf Report Jo. 66, which JPabari sisees bh AH. 22, all that 
need be said is that it is extremely mlikely that any Muslin 
“forces sete wed into the country of the Khazars at such an 
early date. 

The reports which deal with Tabaristan, Jurjan, and Qumis 
are Nos. 4, a, 31, 32, 36, 50, 59, 60, 64, 65. The first four 
of these give the essence of the story. No. 4 is from Ibn Isfandiyer 
and indicates that there was an early raid by Hudhayfa b. al-Yaman, 
or perhaps by one of his lieutenants, and this is supported by | 


al-Mada’ini in Report No. 31. As Ibn Isfandiyar’ describes this 
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period the Muslim raid was only me danger among others - 

the rulers of the province had as much to fear from disaffected 
elements in their owm population as from the Muslims. Report 

nO. 24 indicates the main purpose of the expedition of Sa “id b. 
al-‘As -~ to exact tribute from the rulers of these provinces 

as the price of leaving them unmolested. Report No. ®% lends 
weight to this supposition; probably the local rulers were only 
prepared to pay tribute when they wre at a numerical disadvantage, 
or when their armies were needed to quell intemal disturbances. 
At other times they were fully capable of cCéfending themselves 

and of denying entry and transit rights to the Muslims. The 
longer reports, Nos. 59, 60, 64 and 65, are all from Sayf b. ‘Umar 
with the’ same isnad, but are ariously at variance. Nos. 59 and 
60, although fuller than the versions of Baladhuri and al-Mada’ini, 
give essentially the same details. In fact they describe a simple 
non-aggression pact which would cease to be valid if it were 
violated by either side, coupled with the payment of tribute to 
the Muslims. Mos. 64 and 65, however, list the kind of treaty 
terms that could only have been enforced when a region had been 
thoroughly subjugated, the type of treaty, for instance, that was 
imposed on Isfahan. It is quite absurd to suppose that the poll- 
tax could have been collected at this stage in the conquest, or 


that the unconquered people of Qumis and Jurjan would have submitted 
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to dhinma status. 

Nhe vemaining reports deal with Khurasan, and all but two 
of these, Nos. 6 and 34, are concemed with the expeditions of 
ton “Amir in 651/30 and 654/33 - 655/34. Revort No. 6 mentions a 
raid by ‘Aba Allah b. Budayl from the direction of Fars in the 
time of ‘Umar to al—Jabasayn, the fortresses which were the 
gateway to Khurasan. This was doubtless no more than a foray - 
the continuation of this tradition in Report No. 44, which says 
that the people of al-Pabasayn came to ‘Umar and made-a gulb 
with him, can be discounted, There must be some confusion with 
an episode which occurred at a later period. 

The campaigns of Ibn “Amir can best be examined by con- 
sidering the various phases of the expeditions, insofar. as they. 
can be identified. The advance took the Muslim armies through 
Quhisten, aid this stage of the conquest is dealt with in Reports 
Nos. 7, 37, 39 and 48. Al-Apmaf seems to lmve led the advan e- 
guard into some opposition, including a force of Ephthalites from 
Heves, and to have fought a holding action until the main body 
of the army under Ibn “Amir arrived. This is the tenor of the 
tradition containedin Reports Nos. 7 and 39, All these traditions 


indicate that some sort of settlement was reached with the tows 


li Chis region. 
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The key report for a understanding of events ai Herat 
and its territory is To. €2. In the preamble to this treaty 
Balaghuri says that Ibn “Amir had dispatched an army to the 
region and that when the chief of the city heard of this le 
came to Ibn “Amir andarranged the gulp. The treaty itself 
is typical of those made in this area, being negotiated 
directly with the ruler, who is left in control of his domains, 
and made responsible for assembling amd delivering the tribute. 
The army already ent to Herat may have continued its advance 
end stayed in the region until the tribute was handed over, 
which would account for Reports Nos. 15 and 18 stating that 


Herat was conquered by a lieutenant of Ibn “Amir. In a second 


report, No. 42, Baladhuri says that Ibn “Amir went to Herat 


himself end fought with the people before tne gulh was made 
end a tribute of one million dirhams was levied. It seems more 
likely that he remained n the area of Nishapur amd controlled 
operations from there, sending out expeditions from this strategic 
centre of Khurasan. Ya*qub2, in Report No. 49, also gives the 
amount of the tribute as one million dirhams. Report No. 18 
mentions the rebellion of Herat and it may have been after this 
that al-Afnaf conquered the city by force, as stated h Report 
NOs 2 

he main objective of Ibn “Amir seems to have been Nishapur 


ang the yegion surrounding it. Operations nm this area are covered 


Bee, 
by Reports Nos. 8, 9, 10, ll, l2, 15, Vp 295: 10s. - S05 58. 
Report Wo. 58 can in fact be talzen as embracing most of the 
information in the remaining veports. The Muslims were let 
into the city by a traitor and the marguban, having first 
taken refuge in the citadel, was obliged to make a gulf for 
Mishepur end its dependencies, on payment of a tribute of 
700,000 or 1,000,000 dirhams. “his account contradicts neither 
the 'sulban' nor the 'fanyaten' versions of the conquest; 
the artificiality of this antithesis is emphasised by the 
equivocations in the report from al-Nishaburi, who attempts 
to mttle the question on a technicality ebout the illegality 
of taking kharaj from places conquered by gulp. This report, 
No. 38, confimms that the method of payment was by a fixed tribute, | 
and that the surrender was arranged with the marzuban. Reports 
such as Nos. 8, 9, 10 and 11 doubtless describe the reduction 
of towns and villages in the region of Nishapur, which must have 
fallen without difficulty into the hands of the Muslims. Report 
No. records the weonquest of Wiskapur in A.E. 33 after they 
had rebelled, without further details. Probably the terms of 
surrender on this occasion were similar to those imposed the 
first time. It isintezesting to read, in Report No. 13, that 
. there was en Atab colony left by Ibn “Amir which survived in 
Wishapur until the governorship of Ziyad, but it is likely that 


. So 
this settlement was made somewhat later, perhaps when Ibn ‘Amir's 
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lieutenants reconquered Kiurasan pial 662-4/42-43, 

The leaders of other important citiesin central Khurasan 
appear to have made terms with Ibn “Amir without fighting; it 
probably seemed prudent to do this after the fall of Nichapur. 
The relevant reports are: Nos. 3, 30, 43, 53, 55 - Marw al- 
Shahijén; No. 40 - Nasa and Abiward; No. 41 ~ Jus; No. 51 - 
Sarachs. The first two reports for Marw al-Shahijan mention 
al-Apmaf b. Qays, but No. WD makes it clear that this was after 
they had rebelled, amd that this was the reconquest, during 
thn “Amir's second expedition to Khurasen in A.H. 33. Other- 
wise all these reports indicate that these settlements were 
made for reasons of aia by the rulers vane the first 
Sseeaiirion:. in AH. 30-31, ALL eye ifeatiok. are sinee sae 
stinulate the payment of a fixed tribute which had to be collected 
and handed over by the local authorities, as described in Report 
No. 43. 

The principal source for the early campaigns in Tukharistan 
is the account in Baladhuri's Futuh, pp. 406-408. This describes 
the capture of Marw al—Rudh by al-Abnaf b. Qays and his advance 
to the east with a force of 5,000 men —- 4,000 Arab.’ and 1,000 


Pergiens. He was opposed in the Murghab valley b y a force of 


Bede, ‘Aba Alien bd. Arie! 45, 
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%0,C0O0 men composed of warriors assembled from lower 
Jukharistan, with a contingent from Soghdiena. The text 
Coes not ectually say that the Muslims were defeated, but 
this is implied by the statement that al-Afmaf returned to 
Marw el-Rudh. Al-Apnaf later sent ait a second expedition 
under al-Aqra’ b. Habis, and this was more sucéessful, defeat- 
ings an enemy force in Juzjan before advancing éastwards. 
Several towms were occupied temporarily, including Balich. 
Al-Apnaf himself seems to have taken partin the later stages 
of this campaign. 

The xeports which deal with the conquest of Marw al-Rugh 
are Nos. 3, 14, 19, 44, 45, 61. Nos. 3 and 14 are from Ya‘gubi, 


rT 


end confirm that the Hysl im leader was al-Afnaf. No. 19, from 
Tabari quoting Waqidi, refers to the econd conquest of the city 
after they had rebelled, i.e. in A.H. 335-34. Report Ng. 44 
concems the capture of the fortress which came to be know as 
'@asr al-Almaf!, which Balaghuri says was in the district of 
tarw al-Rudh. The other two reports, Nos. 45 and 61, record 
the sulh with the marzuben of the city, with werms that are 
typical for the treaties in Khurasan. tn Report No. 61 the ex- 
pression thera" does not mean land-tax, but tribute. The 
comment about the marzuban and other nobles being exempt from 
iharaj ak they accepted Islam is probably an anachronism when 


applied to this very early stage in the conquest of the province. 
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The operations - the east are covered by Reports Nos. 26, 
27, 28, 46, 47, 52. The first three of these do little more 
than record the progress of the Muslim forces towards Balkh, 
and the fact that temporary pacts were arranged with places 
on their route. No. 46, from Balaghuri, and No. 52, from Tabari 
quoting al-Mada’ ini, give basically the same details. Both 
mention that an “amil was left in the city, but the report from 
Baladhuri makes it clear that this was not an attempt to garrison 
the city permanently. He was left there to ensure that the tribute 
wags collected while al-Abnaf went raiding on the vicinity. When 
the tribute had been handed over, it can be assumed thet the 
entire Muslin force, including the “@mil, left Balkh. 

It is improbable that Ibn “knir hinself ever got.as far 
as the Oxus, or had dealings with the people on the east bank 
of the river, as is stated in Report No. 47. After recording 
this tradition from Abu ‘Ubayda, Baladhuri adds: 'No-one except 
nim /Abu ‘Uhayda/ mentions Ibn “Amir having crossed the river 
or having made a pulh with the people of the east bank'. 

The early campaigns in these northem amd easter regias - 
Adharbayjan, yabaristan, and Khurasan - followed a similar pattern. 
They were large-scale raids rather than conquests and they all 
h determined opposition. Movable booty was amassed ing 
the rulers of cities and even provinces were put under tribute, 


but ae sonn as the Muslim army had departed the local rulers 
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re-asserted their euthority and the position of affairs re- 
nained largely unaltered. Every new Huslim expedition, 
therefore, had almost to start from the beginning. ‘The start 
of the true conquests can ce cetected in the reports which 
mention the early attempts at Arab colonisation, but the murder 
of ‘Uthnen end the ensuing discord in Islam caused the Muslin 
advance to lose most of its momentum. Only after Mu “awiya was 
firmly establisned in power dic the conquests begin again in 
earmest. 

In all these regions the prevailing system of taxation 
was by fixed tribute, the emount of which was agreed with the 
local chief, whose only responsibility to the Muslims was to 
hana ones ‘Wesequived enonnd.. He made the assessments on in- 
dividuals and collected the tax, presumably ensuring that there 
was an excess over the sum demanded by the Muslins for diverting 
to his own treasury. Thus although the individual might pay a 
land-tax and a poll-tax as he didin Syria, ‘Iraq and Beypt, 
he did not pay it direct to the Muslim tax collection, but to 


the agents of his om miler. 


See Dainese. 1166, 
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KH. Armenia 


LIST OF REPORTS 


type Al 

Habib b. Maslama went to Armenia in year 23. Y. 180. 
Forces from Syria under Habib b. Maslama, and forces 

from Kufa under Salman b. Rabi‘a operated together in 
Armenia in year 25, reducing fortresses and taxing booty 
and prisoners. 4& dispute arose between Habib and Salman 
over the distribution of the spoils. 3. 198. 

Salman b. Rab] ‘a raided Armenia, killing and taking booty 
and prisoners. (Givenin chapter for year 24.) “2 2806 


(Abu Tilshnaf 6). 


‘Mu “awiya sent Habib to &rmenia in October (year 25 ?) , 


and the Arabs began to loot and pillage. They made the 
people captive, burnt villages, md then retumed to their 


country rejoicing.' MS 441. 


Type Ad 

Jizya. 

Salman b. Rabi‘a summoned the Kurds of Balasajan, in Arran, 
to Islam but they fought against him md were defeated. 
Some were made to pay jizya,and some gadaga, but the latter 


werefew. B. 3, 


307. 


Type Bl. 

Oe ulh. 
Salman made a gulh with the king of Sharvan, with the 
king of al-Laxz, and with the people of Masqaj and the 
people of Baylagan. Y. 194. 
Type Be, 


Ts Bulp; Billeting. 


a 


'Pabib b. Maslama made a gulh with the people of Jurzan 
and the land of Armenia, on condition that they billeted 
the troops, providing food that was larful for People of 


the Book.' AU 147 (U 77). 


8. Sulhi. Tribute; Other conditions. 
The patriarch of Baghrawand came to Habib b. Maslama, and 
made a pulb with him for the town, agreeing tovay tribute 
(itawa), advise them, give them hospitality, ad help them 
their enemies. B. ao. 
o% Bulb; Tribute. 
The people of Bardh‘a made a gulh with Salman, agreeing 
to pay a certain sum. Y. 194. | 
10. Pulp; Tribute. 


Crossing al—-Kurr, Salman b. Rabi’ reduced Qabala, amd the 


vs 
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chief of Shaidran and al-Qanibaran made a gulh with hin, 
agereeing to pay a tribute (itawa). Others to make a 
sulk with nim included the people of Khayzen, the king 
of Sharwan and otner kings of the mountains, and the people 
of Masqap, al-Shabiran, and al-Bab. 

Then the city of al-Baéb was closed to him, and 
Khaqan with his cavalry met Salman beyond the Balanjar 


river, Salman was killed together with four thousand 


Mipelanmes. = Be 20S tf. 


gulb; Khare}. 

The patriarch of Busfurrajan came to Habib md made a 
pulh with him for all his lands, on payment of an annual 
kharj (sic). B. DO. 

Bulb; Kharaj.. 

Al-Sisajan wsisted but Habib conquered them and made a gulp 
with the holders of the forts for the payment of a kharj (sic). 


Die. QOL 


Type Ba. 
After fighting, the people of Armenia IV made a gulh with 
‘Uthman b. Abi al-‘As, for a jizya of one dinar on every 


maa, T, 2506 (1.1.5). 
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Type Bo 
Pulb; Jizya; Khara}. 

Habib sent men to the towns of Arjigh and Bajunays, who 
conquered them and imposed the jizya on the heads of the 
people. The leading men came to Yabib and he made then 


responsible for the kharaj of these, toms. B.200. 


Type C2 

Sulb; Aman; Tribute; Written. 

After taking Qaligala Habib went to Mirbala, where the 
patrician of Khilat came to him, bringing a statement from 
“Tyad b. Ghanm, in which “lyad had stated that he gave him 
aman for his life, possessions, and his country, and that 
he was responsible for the tribute (itawa). (See B. 176.) 
Eebib confirmed this. He then brought Gabib the money which 
ke owed and a present —- Habib refused the latter. Habib 
then visited Khila, and passed on to gababa (7), wnere 

ke was met by the chief of Muks, one of the districtsd 
Busfurrajai. Habib nade hin responsible for his coun try 
(or made him the fief-holder), and sent a man with him who 
wrote Iim a treaty of sulp and aman. Be 199s ts 

sulb; Aman; Tribute. | 


Tebib conquered Hawarih, Kasfaryabs, Kisal, Khunan, 


AO. 
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Samsachi, al-Jardaman, Kastasji, Shawshit, and 


Fy 


Bazelit. The terms of the gulb were that the lives o 
the people be spared, that their places of worship and 
city valls were not interfered with, and that they paid 
tribute (itawa) for their lands and persons. The people 
of the following places also made a gulh with Habib: 


Qalarjit, Tharyalit, Khac:bit, Khukhit, Arfahal, and 


Bab al-Lal. Sanariyya and Dudaniyya mace a gulib with 


him m1 payment of a tribute (itawa). B. 22 f. 


é ee . 
Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Ahd; Other conditions; Written. 


PabTb cane to Taflis and wrote to its people a gulb: 

'... Hebib b. Maslama gives aman to the people of Taflis 
for their lives, churches, convents, religious services 

and faith, provided they acknowledge their humiliation 

and pay a jizya of one dinar for every household. You 

are not to combine households to decrease tax, and we are 
not to divide them to increase it. You owe us advice and 
support against our enemies to the utmost of your ability, 
and you must entertain the needy Muslim for one night, 

and provide him with food of the ‘people of the Book! which 


is lawful for us. If aluslim is cut off from his companions 
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and falls into your hands, you are to deliver him to 
the nearest body of believers, unless something stands 
in your way. If you become Muslims you are our brothers, 
if not you must pay the jizya. If you are attacked by an 
enemy of yours, and subjugated while the Muslims are too 
busy to come to your aid, the Muslims are not responsible, 
nor have you violated your “aha. ' 

At a later time this treaty ws seen by al-Jarrah 
b. ‘Abd Allah and endorsed by him with a second statement. 
Be 20L ts 

The text of Habib's treaty is also to be found, with 
almost identical wording, in Abu ‘Ubayd 208 f (U 82). 
Sulp; Ama; Jizya; Written. 
As Habib was advancing to Jurzan.te was met by a messenger 
from the patrician and the people, bringing a gift, and 
asking for gulh and aman. He eee them a treaty: '... I 
have estimated the value of your gift and have considered 
it as part of your jizya. I have written an aman and 
have made one condition; if you keep it, well and good; 
if not - war.' B. @I1 (U DAY: 
Sulhb; Aman; Jizya; Other sonar dione, 
Habib camped eround Galiqala, with 6,000 or 8,000 of the 


people of Syria and al-Jazira. A sortie was defeated and 


21. 
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then they asked for gulh and aman, agreeing to leave the 


city, or to pay the jizya. Many left and went as far as 
: , om, a : 
Byzantium. Mu awiya sent 2,000 men to Habib as reinforce- 
t cc, A'S = ° * 
ments, who were settled in Qaliqala, given fiefs, and 


Rs 
stationed there as a farrison (murabita). By. 19 7;-£4 


Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; shart. 


a ar 6 - ‘ ~ 
oalman b. Rabi'a conquered al-Baylaqan, in Arran, whoce 
people made a gulp with him,receiving aman for their lives, 


possessions, and city wall. He made it a condition (shart) 


that they paid jizya and kharaj. B. 23. 


Sulh; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; Shar}. 


Salman b. Rabi‘a camped around the city of Bardha‘a at 
harvest time and raided the surrounding villages, until 

the people asked for gulh. The sulh was on the same terms 
as that of al-Baylagan. He then sent his cavalry which con- 
quered Shifshin, al-Misfawan, Udh, al-Migryan, al-Hurbilyan, 
and Tabar, all of which are districts. Other places in Arran 
were also reduced. 8B. 203. 

Sulp; Aman; Jizya; Kharaj; Shart, “And; Written. 
After a siege with fighting, the inhabitants of Dabil asked 


Yabib b. Maslama for sulf and aman, The treaty from Babib 


513. 


read: '... To the Jews, Magians, md Christians of 
pavil, present aid absent; I have granted you aman for 
your lives, possessions, chuzches and places of worship, 
and city wall. You have aman, and we ae bound to fulfil 
the “aha as long as you fulfil yours md pay jizya and 
kharaj.' 

Habib conquered al-Nashawa on the oanie sulh as Dabil. 


B, 200, 
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COMM ANTARY 


(a) Note on the history of the conquests. 


This note is based upon the article 'Arminiyat in the 
wacyclopeedia of Islam, 2nd Editiom, in particular the section 
'’rmenia under Arab domination! by M. Canard, pages 635-637. 
it is beyond the scope of this work to attempt to ena 
the history of this conquest. «As Canard says: 'The history 
of the conquest of Armenia by the Arabs still presents in its 
details many uncertainties and obscurities, for the information 
found h the Arab, Armenian and Greek sources is often contra- 
euelory'« 

The early incursion by “lyad b. Ghanm may have some historical 
foundation.* Other invasions, both frcem syria and from Adhar- 
bayjan, may have occurred before the death of ‘UMar, but in 
643/22 a sharp defeat was inflicted on them by Theodorus Rshtuni, 
compelling them to retreat from Armenia. For some years there 
were no further incursions, md Armenia once again recognised the 
suzerainty cf the Byzantine Emperor. In 653/32, a three year 
truce between the Arabs and the Emperor having expired, Theodorus 
made a voluntary submission to Mu “aiya, in omer to prevent a 


threatened invasion by the Arabs. He obtained very favourable 


Cad 
see al-Jazira Report No. 9. 
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terms for Armenia, the only stipulation being that they 
recognised Muslim suzerainty. In the same year, however, 

the Lmperor entered the country with an army of 100,000 men 
and brought all armenia and Georgia once egain under his com 
trol. In the following year the Emperor departed and an Arab 
army at once entered the country. With the aid of these forces 
Theodorus drove the Greeks from the country and was recognised 
by Mu “awiya as prince of Armenia, eebie: and Albania (Arabic: 
Arran). The Greek atterpts at reconquest failed completely 
and in 655/34 the Arabs extended their domination over the 
whole of Armenia. In 657/36 however, when the first civil war 


between Mu “aviya and ‘AlZ broke out, the former had need of his 


army of occupation in Armenia md the country, denuded of troops, 


fell once again into Byzantine hands. Arab sovereignty was re- 
stored when Mu“Awiya assumed the Caliphate in 661/41. 

As will be seen in the reports, the Muslim historians have 
merged all theseevents in the great campaign of Habib b. Maslama 
in 644-646/24-25, whereas the first real conquest of Armenia 
was probably carried out’ the years 654/33 to 655/34. Moreover, 
there is no mentinn in the Arab sources of the re-establishment 
of Byzantine sovereignty after the first Arab invasions in the 
time of ‘Umar, nor of the voluntary submission of Theodorus to 


~~ . 
Mu awiya. 
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In view of the foregoing, it will not be possible to 
asSigen events to distinct phases of the conquest, as has been 
done with some degree of confidence for the other regions. All 
that cam be said is that the more detailed treaties must be 
placed b the final period of the carly conquest, i.e. from 


654/33 to 655/34. 


(b) The Termination of Hostilities. 

The route taken by Habib b. Maslama is fairly clear from 
the account of Baladburi even if the year is in doubt, and the 
direction of his advance is in agreement with that given by 


the Armenian historian Sopeses He went first to Qaliqala 


-(moéern Erzerum) as stated in Report No. 19, and then turned 


south-east for Khilat (modern Ahlat) which lies on the shores 

of Lake Van. this stage is recorded in Report No. 15, but before 
arriving at Khilaj Habib had to defeat a large Byzantine army, 
reinforced by contingents of Khazars and Alans.* Report No. 22 
Geals with the thizd main event in Babib's march, the capture 

of Dabil or Dwin, and the final episode, the reduction of Taflis, 
is recorded in Report No. 17. the narrative is interrupted 


(pp. 197-198) with the story of the arrival of Salman b. Rabi‘, 
1 + * ra 
tere. “Amini ve! 656, 


“3. 197-198. 


with a force from Kifa, and his dispute with Eabib over the 
distribution of booty. Other reports on the campaign of Salman, 
however, locate his theatre of operations eee to the east, 
in Arrén ad as far north as al~Bab. Since he was based on Kufa 
it wuld havebeen netural for his lined advence to take him 
into.this area since it would lead through territory which had 
already been conquered by Kifen forees. It was also sound 
strategy for Salman to keep the potentially hostile peoples of 
Arran and Georgia im check while Habib was subjugating the heart 
land of Armenia. It is possible however, that he assisted Habib 
to defeat the Greeks on the Euphrates, and then turned his 

atten tion to the north-east. 

The key reports for Babib's conquest are those mentioned 
above ~ in chronological omer Nos. 19, 15, 22 and 17. Report 
Wo.19 refers to the stationing of a sizeable sarrison in Qali- 
gela, waich would have. been an essential measure in a country 
of doubtful allegiance which was still liable to invasion from 
Byzantium. It is probable, therefore, that this was a deliberate 
act of policy. The jizya which is said to have been imposed upon 
the people of Qaligala may have been a poll~tax, since it certainly 
had this connotation for the city of Taflis, according to Report 
NO. 17, and elsewhere. 


Whereas the terms for Qaligala, Taflis amd Dabil seem to 


have been agreed with the inhabitants of those cities directly, 

and the tax imposed on individuals, the treaty with Khila} 

is similar to those made in Khurasan. it was negotiated with 

the patrician who was made responsible for the tribute, and 

the mme type of gulbh was made with the ruler of uke. itis 
unlikely that the fact that the patrician of Knil Bt had re- 

tained the statement of “tyag had anything to do with the terms 
which he obtained, since the meme kind of egreement is referred 

to in Reports Nos, 8-12, where no sucn earlier treaty existed. 

It may be that Report No. 14 provides the explanation, in that 

the taxwas assessed on the individual, but it was the responsibility 
of the chiefs to collect it and deliver it to the Muslims. It 

is by no means improbable, incidentally, that the chief of Khilay | 
had kept “lyad's statement. The people of Armenia were so accustomed 
to changes of masters that the possession of such documents was 

no swan regarded as a valuable nee, 

Keports Nos.17 and 22 have preserved the texts of the treaties 
with Taflis and Dabil respectively, and these are basically simi- 
lar, although the former is considerably longer. There seems no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of these documents, which are 
Quite different from the ‘figh' type of treaties which appear in 
reports elsewhere. Revort Wo. 17, for instance, having listed 


the items covered by the aman, requires tne people to acknowledge 


the humiliation and pay the jizya, but this is a ritual 


* ; 7 2 -r ; 
phrase with almost the same wording as Qu ran In, 29. There- 


a) 1 


ter the conditions for aid end assistance to the Muslims are 
merely the basic requirenents for an army cperating in a country 


: rm 


Leir tenure was insecure. The final provision, that if 


= 


the tinhabitents were attacked at a time when t 


1 fn 


1e@ Muslims were 
unable to come to tneir aid then this was not a violation of 

the treaty from either side, shows that Habib had a practical 
gragp of the realities of thosituation. He must have realised 
that Muslim rule was not yet firmly established in the country 
and that a Byzentine counter-attack was a distinct poesibility. 
Presumably he wished to ensure that, in the event of a temporary 
Muslim withdrawal, the treaty could come back. into force without 
recrininations from either side. It seems that this is precisely 
what happened when the Huslims returned to the city under al- 
Jarrap b. ‘Abd Allah. 

The remainder o Uabib's itinerary was as follows: as 
stated in Report No. 15, he moved from Khilaf to the area of 
Muks, whnere ke arranged the surrender of that town and its terri- 
tory witn its chief; while in this area he sent out commanders 
to subdue Arjish and Bajunays, and the rulers of these towns 
came to Habib and negotiated the seamen aes terms (No. 14). Ee 
then advanced to the vicinity of Dabil end laid siege to. the 


city, compelling them after a snort time to surrender (No. 22), 


520. 


While he was besieging the city his cavalry roamed about, 
rrducing towns and villages in the area, ~ Habib then moved 
on, accepted the submission of the patrician of the region of 
Busfurraj an (fo. 11); reduced al-Sisajan aid made a gulf 
with its fort—holders (No. 121) and then entered Jurzan. The 
patrician of Jurzan sent an embassy to Habib, offering his sub- 
mission, which he accepted, md wrote him a statement (Nos. it 
end 18). As noted above his next conquest was the city of 
Taflis (Tiflis), md he alsoreduced a number of tows in the 
region of Taflis (No. 16). 

Baladhuri places the campaign of Salman b. Rabi‘a in 
Arran in the same period as the operation of Habib in Armenia 
proper. The relevant reports are Nos. 5, 6, 9, 10, 20, 21. 
These reports indicate that the terminations of hostilities were 
little different from those obtained in Habib's campaign. Report 
No. 6, from Ya*qubi, shows once again that treaties were some- 
times negotiated with the rulers md sometimes with the people. 
The people are mentioned as having been the contracting party 
in important centres such as. Baylagan (No. 20), ana Bardha‘a 
(No. 21.) 6 so it may be that the burghers were strong enough to 
act independently, without reference to the landowning nobility. 

It appears that the system of taxation in Armenia, at least 
in tis early period, was similar to that in Khurasan. This is 


made clear in three reports — Nos. 15, 16 and 17 - in which it 


yn 


is stated that there was to be payment by means of a tribute 
for which the ruler was responsible. The emount of the tribute 
is not given in these reports, and it appears that it was 

4 


not a fixed sum, as in Khurasen, but could fluctuate with 


the number of inhabitants, as stated in Report No. 17. 


section V 
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ANATYSIS OF THE  RePORTS 


‘ith several hundred reports from various sources it would 
be expected that differences would arise in two ways: first 
that accounts for the same event would differ among the differ- 
ent versions; secondly that the accounts for region X would be 

broadly different from the accounts for region Y. The reports 
have been considered, therefore, first as a single body of evi- 
cence, and then compared on a regional basis. This brief survey 
attempts to derive some conclusions on points of particular re- 
levance - no claim to statistical precision is put forward. 

The computer print-out does not tally exactly with the re- 
port listings given in the typescript. Some records from the 
former were grouped under single item numbers in the latter for 
convenience of presentation, and a few reports were aided to the 


thesis after the print-out had been obtained. The print-out was 


used in quantifying results for this analysis because it is easier 


to use for such a purpose, but there ism sigmificant difference 
between the two documents, and the typed reports could equally 


well be used for an exercise of this kind. 


General Data 
Number of Reports in Computer record - 544 


Number cof Reports in Typescript - 496 


Reports were obtained from the following sources’ 


source Number of Reports Percentage 
l. Baladhuri - Futub 244 45% 
2. Tabari 124 25 
3. Ya‘ qubi 48 3 
4. Abu Yusuf 29 5 
5. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakan 32 6 
6. Abu ‘Ubaya 29 5 
ce Dinawari a 3 
Os Others 23 4. 


A few reports from the following works are included in the 


‘typescript but not in the print-out: Bal@dhuri, Ansab al-Ashraf; 


Ibn A*tham, Futuhb; Tarikh Nishabur; Tarilkh-i-Sisten. 

The list of main sources gives a good indication of the 
relative importance of the various sources for a work of this 
kind, but it is only an indication. A numerical count does not 
tell one the value of one source compared with another, but it 
is hoped that this assessment was adequately performed n Section 
iil. It is probably true to say, however, that the percentages 
present affair picture of the relative value of the major works, 


and show how me is subject to the law of diminishing returns 


once the first six works on the list have been studied. 
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During the course of his research the author felt that 
there were several expressions whose incidence among the 


various transmitters would repay examination. lt is appreciated 


that the selection of these expressions involves a value judgement, 


but it has already been stated that this is not a rigorous 
statistical analysis, and in any case these results would not 


presented were it not considered that they point 


have been 1 


to Siguifieant conclusicns. 
The expressions are; dhimma, jizya, and kharaj. 


Cf the 544 reports in the computer record, there were 375 

which contained one or more of the conditions which were taken 
to be significant - the remaining 169 were simple statements 
recording conquests. in the 375 reports there were 182 which 
contained cne or more of the expressions under examination, and 


the number of menticns for each expression was as follows: 


ghimma - 48 (18.7°/o) 

izgya  - 137 (53.2°/0) 

kharaj - 72 (28.}°/o) 
27 


"| * . J ~ . 
Thus 'jizvya' has nearly twice the frequency of 'kharaj', and nearly 


three times the frequency of 'dhimma'. The frequency of 'jizya' 


can be explained by the fact that it occurs in the Quranic 
passege which gives hnstructions for the treatment of 
Scriptuaries (IX, 29), and hence would have been familiar to 
cll Muslins from the atset. The count does not seem to bear 
out Khadduri's thesis that ‘kharaj' was the general word for 
ttaxt,~ since oe would then have expected it to occur at 
least as frequently as 'Jjizya'. 

the legal canon lays dow that payment of jizya is a con- 
comitant of dhimma status, andme might therefore have expected 
a much greater correlation between the two terms, especially 
if Caetani's assertion that the evidence was forged to accord 
with the principles of the jurists were correct. In fact the 
transmitters seem to have followed the actual course of events 
more closely than is often supposed, and in this case they have 
given a high frequency to the expression that would have occurred 
most readily to the early Nuslins. 

If no reporter had any tendency to use one expression more 
or less frequently than the average, then the reports from each 
source would repeat the percantages shown above. 

E.g,. for Baladhuri one would calculate the mean figure: 
Nunber of reports containing one or more of the three terms -— 41. 

eel 


Dhimma: 41 x igo = 18.7 = 10.85. Similar calculations give 


jigya 230.9, kharaj = 16.3 And so oa for all the sources. 
Te, 
Knadduri, 187-190. 


2 a) 
Ca 235/518. 
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This mean predicted figure can now be compared with the actual 
number of mentions. In the following table, the figures for 
Ya‘qubi, Baladhuri and Abu Yusuf are for reports of these authors 
which are without isnads. Reports listed under other authorities 
nay, of course, have come from the works of these authors, 2. 


reports from Balaghuri are from the Futub. 


Source Number Dhimma Mentions Jizya Mentions Khara} Mentions 


neports Mean Actual Mean Actual Mean Actual 
Baladhuri 41 10.85 9 30.9 34 i ee 
Ya*qubi q 1.84 0 5.27 2 2577 5 
Abu Yusuf 1 0.26 1 Om 0.40 0 
“Be Tene < $15 = =B.98 «Gs = -Ubeps 15. & 2 BeO5.2 oT: 
B. Lanif‘a 5 1.32. 6 a0 “3 1.98 2 
Mada’ ini 1 0.26 1 0.75 © 0.40 1 
Al-Layth 8 207 862 4.73 6 e418 4 
Sayf A5 11.85: 320 33.8 35 17.9 8 
Waqidi 6 1.58 1 4.5 4 2657 4 
Others 53 14.0 9 39.8 37 51.6 | 15t 
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There is little to be Cduced from those sources which have less 
then ten reports, as far as frequency of the expressions is con- 


os ‘™=,|* 
cemec. One may notice, however, that Ya’qubi reverses the normal 
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me = oo 
vattern, and uses 'kharaj' more frequently than 'jizya'. The 


se ee 


aopeerance of only one report from Abu Yusuf is somewhat mis- 
leading as this anplies to reports without isnads, eid of course 
Abu Yusuf quotes authorities who employ these expressions - 
several of the Ibn Isbaq reports in this list are from Abu Yusuf's 
work. The case of Mada’int is rather different, since from the 


15 reports in the print-out which carry his name, only one mentions 


' ghinma! or the fiscal terms. it may be inferred from this that 
his interests lay in other fields. 

Three of the authorities listed appear to give significant 
results. Baladhuri is near the norm for 'dhimma'and 'jizya' but 
has a frequency for tkharaj! which is much higher then the average. 
It appears from this that he was particularly interested in 
questions of land occupancy, a view which is strengthened by the 
fact that he ®voted chapters in the Futup to the founding and 
laying out of Kafa (275-289) and Bagra (346-372), and to the ad 
ministration of the kharaj lands (447-448). 

Weave Ishaq, on the other hand, withhis preference for the 
expression 'jizya', and only one reference to 'kharaj! seems to be 
keeping Sones to Quranic terminology, as could perhaps have been 
exvected. 

The vocabulary of Sayf b. ‘Umar gives the closest correlation 
of any of the sources between ‘dnimma' and 'jizya! with relatively 


few mentions af 'kharaj'. Particularly noticeable is the prevalence 
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of tne word 'dhimma! Sayf having 20 mentions out of 45 reports, 


as opposed to 48 out of the total of 182 reports. This frequency 
is about 70° /o above the average, end Sayf's use of 'dhimma' 
represents 42° /o of all the occurrences of this term in the 
reports. It can be inferred, therefore, that Sayf, alone among 
the major authorities, was indeed attempting to emmstruct his 
version to suit the theories and practices of his own time, at 
least as far as his use of the term 'dhimma'is concerned. The 
evidence points strongly towards the conclusion that this ex- 
pression, with its connotation cf second-class status for non- 
Muslims, was not in general use at the time of the early con- 
quests. ‘he sane comment does not apply to the term 'aman', 
Which occurs sae Ae Ease at ANO- ines: ‘A the sense of ‘the 
ronise of security for lives ad property', usually in return 
for the payment of tax or tribute. The word does wt have the 
same imolication of inferiority and humiliation that 'dhimma' 
bears, end the granting of aman Simply continued the ancient 
Arab obligation of giving protection or jiwar. (The term man ‘a, 
or 'pnrotection against external enemies', is found almost ex- 
clusively in Tabari. ) 
Before concluding this orief analysis of the reports, taken 

as a whole, it is necessary to mention me kind of treaty, which 


kes been designated 'ficgh-type' in the commentaries. This is the 


229. 
type which includes clauses placing restrictions ad prohibitions 
on the practice of the Christian religion. These include the 
banning of the public exhibition of crosses or the sounding of 
clappers, edicts regulating the dress of non-Muslims, the pro- 
hibivion on the building of new churches, etc. Doubt has been. 
cast on the authenticity of these treaties during the course 
of this work, as embodying the principles and practices of a 
later, less tolerant age. Jt is significant that they occur 
only in Christian countries, where the members of that faith 
still co-existed with the Muslims in later centuries, providing 
a terget for the sporadic outbreaks of fanaticism. No treaties 


of this nature are found in Persia, where the Magian faith had 


ceased: to be a living force by the time the historians and jurists 


compiled their works. 

There are very few of these treaties in the sources - only 
six have been identified in the report assembled in this work. 
These ares 

as Syria No. 9. For Syria md 'part of al-Hira'. 

‘Abu Yusuf 80 (No Isnaa) 

On syria No. 91. For Syria. 

‘Abu Yusuf 80-82 (Makpul al-Shami) 
oF Al-Jazira No. 13.For “Anat. 


Abu Yusuf 86 f (Tbn Ishaq 4) 


3A . 


4. <Al-Jazira Mo. 21. For Ruha. 

Be 2 (Bakr b. al-Haytham 3) 
ae Al-Jezira No. 30. For Raqga, 

B. 172 f (Wagidi 1). 
6, ‘Iraq No. 71. For Hira. 


Abu Yusuf 85-85 (Ibn T shaq 4) 


There could be no clearer indication than this of Abu Yusuf's 
tendency to select his evidence to suit his theories, when four 
such treaties are found in his work, against two from Baladhuri's 
Futub, while the total number of reports from these two authors 


is 29 and 244 respectively. Even so, it was selection rather 


than distortion that Abu Yusuf, used to present evidence that 


accorded with his principles. For instance, he transmits a long, 
aid quite convincing report from an anonymous shaykh of Hira, 
giving tails of the conquest of al-Jazira (No. 14) which does 


not include any of the 'figh' terms. 


When the reports are compared on a ;regional basis several 
important differences come to light, reflecting the varied con- 
ditions encountered by the Muslims in the different regions. 

A simple count of 'gulh' and 'no-gsulh' terminations does not 
yielc very sienificant results, since the pattern is obscured 


by the fact that there ave often two or more reports far the same 


é 
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place , and by the intrusion of 'sgul}' versus anwaten 


am) 


arguments. It is preferable to study the texts of the reports 


eid the commentaries for an appreciation & the way h which tne 
conquests were achieved. 
The table below gives a count of the number of times the 


expression 'aman' occurs in each zwegion, expressed es a percent- 


age of the total nurber of reports in each region. 


Region VAnien* ain “Treaties 
Armenia oem 
Leyp t 8 
South and Central 
Persia 22 
t= 

TPady “8 ie 8.4 We 1O 
al-Jazira 19 
illorth Persia 16 
Syria 36 
North Africa ©) 


. oo és ‘ head 
the low figures for Egypt and Trag are due to the fact that 
many of the zports are concerned with the occupation of land 


without formal surrender. in North Africa there was only one 


A 
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-gulb termination, that of the Pentapolis, but the arrangements 
were probably of a rudinentary nature. 


Lhe high figure for Armenia is based on a small sample, but 


it . probably reflects the true situation, since if there 
had been a prior arrenagement between Mu “ewiya end Theodorus 
a feirly civilised treatment of the inhabitants was to be ex- 
pecied. 

the percentage for al-Jazira is perhaps somewhat lower 
thaa might have been expected, in view of the fact that little 


opposition was encounvered. ‘here seems to be no ready ex- 
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planation for tiis. 
ao Significant comparison can be made between the figures 
for Syria and those for Persia, particularly since both are 
based upon a considerable number of reports. The percentages 
alone show a wide divergence between the two countries, which 
is in fact even wider than appears from first glance. This is 
because many of the ‘anens' given in Persia were simply promises 
not to kill or to take captives, while most of those in Syria 
gave full protection for lives, families, homes, possessions, 
and churecnes. ‘Ihis is doubtless partly a reflection of the 
rélative oifficulty of the two campaigns, as much fiercer re- 
= 


sistance was met with in Persia than in Syria. Added to this, 


however, there was probably a greater respect in themind of 


the Arabs for Christianity than for the Persian religion; despite 


leter rationaisations the Prophet did mt designate the Magians 


as 'Peoole of the Book!. 
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tnere are further differences that are emphasised by 
the report listings, Although a numerical comparison of 'sgulh' 
end 'non-gulh' terminations is not considered feasible, it is 
noticeable that the number of 'non-gulh' reports is markedly 


less in Syria than in the otner regions. Of the urban areas only 


Caesarea md other coastal towns, and a few small tows on 


Khalia's route from ‘Iraq are mentioned as having been taken by 
force. Greek control of the sea md the seeesnee of Greek garri- 
sons made necessary the forcible reduction of the coastal towns; 
Khalidts ‘conquests! of tows in the Palmyrene were little more 
than raids. Other references to ' fanwatan' conquests in Syria 
are rare, and apply to the countryside. No. &, for instance, 
‘refers to the occupation of land in Jordan, while Ko. 94 says 
that 'the land in Syria was ‘onwatan, though the ses were 
gulhan'. This seems to mean only that the land was occupied by 
the Muslims in places where there was no civil authority with 
whom to negotiate, which probably included former Byzantine state 
domains. Where the land was attached to a city it was included 
in the settlement terms for that city, e.g. Tiberias (No. 51), 
Hime (io. 52), Hama (No. 58). There were no real open iéne: an 
Syria - the 'rebellion' mentioned in Report No. @& refers to a 


temporary re-occupation of Tiberias by Byzantine forces. In 
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seneral it may be said that the conquest of Syria consisted 
of the destruction cf the Byzantine field army, followed by 
the surrender of.the towns and cities, including municipal 
land, and the occupatinn of Domain land and waste land. 

the difference between Syria ad Persia lay meinly in 
the fierce yesistance offered by individual cities in Persia, 
so that rebellions md conquests by Perce are much more fre- 
quently mentionedin Persia. It is not always possible to as- 
certain which of the eee of a given city was by force 
and which by surrender, but it seems likely that in most cases 
the terms of the gulh which sre given are those which came into 
force when the city was permanently subdued. In the frontier 
areas such as Tabaristan aie eae permanent settlements 
were achieved during the period under review. 
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Once Khuzistan amd the central Persian provinces had been 


finally pacified the situation with regard to the countryside 
seems to have been similar to that prevailing in Syria. The agree- 
ments often stipulate that the surrender terms for a city epplied 


also to its lands - e.g. South and Central Persia Nos. 52, 77, 79, 


103, 109 and North Persia Nos. 38, 58. The tax or tribute was 
then for both the city and its lands. As in Syria there are refer- 
ences to land having been occupied by force - e.g. South and 


Central Persia Nos. 32, 50, 95 - but this seems to mean only that 


ke Muslims entered the area. The actual surrender terms were 
probably then agreed separately with the city. 

The situation in ‘Traq and Egypt, where agriculture was 
relatively more important than in the other regions, was that 
the terms with the major cities were made separately from the 
settlement of the countryside. The conditions were imposed on 
the peasants through the medium of the landowners. There was no 
surrender of the land because there had been no fighting - it 
was merely occupied. The erguments in the peda ieiods as to 
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whether Egypt md the Sawad were gulban or _anwatan are there- 
fore artificial and suverfluous. 


In none of the regions was there anything approaching 


democracy. in’ Bgypt the settlements were concluded with Cyrus, - 


with the landowners and the Coptic clergy, in ‘Traq and Persia 
with the dihgens aid the marzubans - one might say with the 
gentry and the nobility. Only in Syria do the reports usually 
state that the terms were agreed with the people. In«dher words, 
the effective instrument in each city was the meee. con— 
posed, one may assume, of tne wealthier citizens, the senior 
Jacobite clergy, and perhaps the sayyids of the settled Arab 
tribes. 
Meny of the treaties include conditions of a general 


nature. The use of the expressions 'dhimma' and 'aman'has already 
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been discussed, as has the suspect nature of the anti-Christian 
terms, but there are a number of other stipulatims that occur 
in the reports. These are; 

ad Protection for churches, places of worship, religion. 

ae Hospitality. 

as Maintenance of roads and bridges. 

4. Provision of food for the lHuslims. 

De Assistence and advice to the Muslims, acting as 

soles and guides. 

on Prohibitions against insulting or striking Muslins. 
‘ts Provision for clothing for the Muslims. 


None ¢ these conditions appears in the reports for Nerth Africa, 


where the sult with the Pentapolis.seems.to have been a very simple 


arransement, while the expeditions to the east were merely large- 
scele raids. This region is therefore ignored in the discussion 
which follows. Protection and tolerance for religious practice 
and places of worship is a condition that occurs in the reports 
for all regions, including Persia. From this it may be inferred 
that the ancient Arab custom of jiwar and Mubammad's instructions 
for the treatment of the 'People of the Book' combined to influence 
the Muslim conquerors in the direction of tolerance. 

LHe provision of hospitality was also laid down in some of 


the treaties in every region, again reflecting an old Arab usage. 
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For travellers to finda food and shelter was an absolute 


necessity in foreign lands, where climatic conditions were 
frequently severe. The requirewent for the inhabitants to 
supply every Euslim with a fixed quantity of ratims, however, 
is found mly in zeports on Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotania. 
tt is not easy to deduce a reason for this, unless the Byzantine 
tax laws, which were adopted by the Muslims, allowed for a 
similar levy im the civilian population. 

The condition that every Muslim be furnished with a set 
of clothing is found nowhere but in the reports on Egypt. 

the requirement that the inhabitants were to maintain 
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roads and bridges is found in ell régions except Iraq and 
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‘armenia. -.a-.surprising omission in the case of, Iraq, where 


the countryside is intersected by waterways. One can only 
assune that this was taken for granted, as part of the landowers' 
normal responsibilities in maintaining tneir estates. 
the Muslims seem to have always been anxious to enlist 
the co-operation of the local population as spies and miides, 
end for general advice and assistance. These conditions appear 
in ail regions. 
‘ihe imposition of severe penalties for cursing or striking 


Muslims is mentioned only in the Persian reports, apart from one 
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unreliable: report: Tor Syrie.? Pits reflects: the fierce 
pposition that was encountered in Persia compared with 

all the others, and the necessity for the Muslims to maintain 
their authority in an insecure environment. 

In conclusion it can be said that the first condition, 
tolerance for other religions, is in accord with the spirit of 
the Muslims in the time of the early conquests, compared with 
the situetion which sometimes prevailed in later periods. The 
other terms are such as would be required by any prudent arny 
commender for the well-being of his troops, the maintenance of 
his lines of communications, and the establishment of authority. 


The taxation systems installed, or taken over, by the Mus- 


_lims have already been discussed in the commentaries for the 


regions. To reiterate briefly: in Egypt, Syria, ed Mesopotamia 
these included a land-tax, a poll-tax, and the provisioning of 
the Muslims. In ‘Iraq there was also a lend-tax and a poll-tax, 
together with a variable tax m crops which depended on the yield. 
In these four countries tne tax system ws administered by the 
Muslim authorities, althoughin Egypt at least, the local village 
headmen had some responsibilities for collection and assessment. 
in Khurasan revenue was collected by fixed tributes, the 


amcunts of which vere agreed with the local rulers. Bach ruler 
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collected the tribute from his own subjects, and the method 


of assessment on individuals was by land-tax md poll-tax. 


The Fuslims hadno say in the methods of collection and assess- 
ment, however, as long as the correct sum was forthcoming. The 
| ( rulers presumably gatiered as much tax as ate eke able to 
extort, paid over the tribute, and kept the surplus. 


For the other provinces in Persia, and for Armenia, there 


is less information about fiscal conditions. It is probable 
that she local rulers were responsible for the assessment, 


collection, and celivery of the revenue, in some cases as a fixed 


tribute, in others as a1 amount which could vary as the population 
increased or decreased. In either case the sum was almost cer- 


tainly collected in the form cof Lland—-tax and poll-tax. 
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CONCLUSION 


Tt was a contention of Caetani's that the Muslim jurists 
and historians falsified much of the evidence relating to 
the Arab conquests in ozder to bring this history into line 
with their own principles: ‘in un modello conforme ai loro 
Princip. ieee It is hardly necessaryto refute this state- 
ment in detail. For a given region there are certainly vari- 
ations between different versions of the same event, but a 
broad pattern emerges for the history of the con qiest and paci- 


fication of that region. When this pattern has been defined 


it is then s¢en that the situation in each region had characteristics 


that clearly differentiated it from the situation in the remainder. 


In nee Byeare ie separ — broken by the battle of ‘ayn 
ehams and the reduction of Babylon — a factor which contributed 
to the Arab success was the weakening of central snoniiy sila 
Constantinople after the death of Heraclius. This lack of dir- 
ection from the centre was as important a cause of the surrender 
of Alexandria as wre the Arab victories. Despite the resistance 
of some Delta towns, the occupation of the whole of kgypt was 
the inevitable sequel to the destruction of the Greek regular 
army and the fall of Alexandria. 


The Syrian campaign hinged upon the battle of the Yarmuk. 
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Once this had been fought and won, it remained only for the 
Arabs to occupy the countryside and pibiee. wHeLe one, the 
towns and cities. This was not dme without opposition, es- 
pecially in the cases of Jerusalem, Caesarea, some coastal 
tows, and a few towmms in the north. The cities of the in- 
terior, including Jerusalem, remained peaceable once they 


had surrendered, but it was necessary to statim garrisons in 


_ the ports and m the northern frontier to guard against Byzan- 


tine counter-~attacks. 

The final campaign in ‘Iraq presents the simplest picture 
of all. Victory at Qadisiyya left the entire country at the 
merey of the Muslims. Al-Mada’in was entered without opposition, 
and the countryside was quickly and permanently occupied. 

The conquest of Persia was slow and difficult: szesistance 
was stubborn, the terrain was difficult, amd the Muslims were 
inexperienced in siege warfare. In the early stages the Muslin 
armies were too small to consolidate their victories, and it was 
only when they increased in size due to the arrival of fresh in- 
migrants from AYabia that they were able finally to subjugate 
the central Persian provinces. At the deathd ‘Uthman, and for 
some time afterwards, the Muslim hold m the northern and eastern 


provinces was extremely insecure. 


The conquest of Mesopotamia was relatively rapid compared 
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with that of Persia, but it was still necessary ‘to reduce the 
fortified cities one by one. Most of the Sejeueets were by 
capitulation ~ the population was largely Monophysite and 

there wre large numbers of Arabs settled in the region, so 
there was not the same will to resist as existed in the Iranian 
lands. 

The history of the conquest of Armenia is Mund up with 
the power struggle between Islam and Byzantium - the province 
was not finally conquered until the Caliphate of Mu‘awiya. It 
does not appear, however, that Habib b. Maslama net with deter- 
mined resistance during his campaign, probably because Theodorus 
had already made formal submission to Mu “awiya. 

. The assessment. of. the effect. of the Termination of. Hosti- | 
lities upon the military md political situation in the conquered 
areas has already been touched upon in the discussions for the 
individual rwgicons. The difficulty in making a judgement of this 
kind is that there is no firm standard against which to measure 
the Muslim achievement. One could, of course, point to the fact 
that large areas entered the fold of Islam, and that Syria, 
‘Iraq, Egypt, ed North Africa were eventually Arabicised. ‘These 
developments, however, lay in the futuze, and were the product 
of many forces, which had but little connection with the factors 


which led to the success of the early conquests. 
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Omitting those areas which were not fully waeitied by 
the ceathd ‘Uthman, the zemain der canbe divided into two 
bascially dissimilar regions - Iran on theone nand, Syria, ‘Iraq, 
Egypt md Mesopotamia on the dher. For in the case of tran it 
is virtually certain that the Muslim attitude to conditions of 
surrender had little effect upon the coursed the conquests or 
their immediate aftermath. The conquests were achieved by continual 
attrition of a stubbom enemy, resistance finally being broken 
by weight of numbers. In general terms there was no question 
of Persian hostility being weakened by the attractions of the 
Muslim code of behaviour. 

The situation in the cher countries was quite different. 
he population in ‘Traq was Semitic, md there was a considerable | 
Arab element n Syria and Mesopotamia. The inhabitants of Syria, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia were Monophysite, amd had long suffered 
persecution from the Melkites, engendering a hatred that persisted 
long after the Muslim conquests, as a reading Of John of Nikiou 
or Michael the Syrian will confirm. In ‘Iraq the Nestorian 
Christians had also suffered persecution, intermittent but severe 
in its incidence, at the instigation of the Magian priesthood. 
All these factors disposed the populations of these countries 
to accept the Arabs without active hostility. 

The distinctive features of the surrender terms, as reported 


in the sources, are the granting of aman , and the tendency to abide 
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by the non-fiscal terms of the treaties once they had been 
ratified. The whole body of the evidence points to these .tenets 
having beea scrupulously observed by the Muslims in most cases, 
at least by the time that the raiding phase of the conquests 
was over. Aman, as has been noted, continued the time-hallowed 
Arab usage of jiwar while the binding nature of treaty obligatims 
was sanctified by the example of Muhammad. This ismt to deny 
that infringements occurred, or to ignoxze the jurisprudential 
tendencies which sometimes cause these two features to be over- 
emphasised. When all has been taken into account, however, it 
is concluded that the evidence on tlese two points is acceptable: 
that the Muslims were prepared to grant protectim and religious 
freedom to the conquered, and not lightly to set aside these © 
undertakings sonce they had been made. 

these scruples do not seem to_have operated to the same ex- 
tent in matters of taxatim. The taxes imposedin the early period 
may have eer - in a cases they may simply have con- 
sisted of a small tribute and the supply of provisions and other 
weesities to the Muslims. When ‘Umar came to Syria in 638/17 
he probably introduced the poll-tax graded according to class, 
and the first systemisation of the land-tax. The tax turden, 
and irregularities in the collection and allocation of revenue 


of revenue became more pronounced in the Caliphate of ‘Uthman.” 
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In the first years after the conquests, however, the burden 
was probably no heavier, and may well have been lighter, thm 
it was under the old dispensation. 
It is ‘likely,stherefore, that feelings of racial kinship 
and comparison of Muslim tolerance with previous oppressions, 
combined with a taxatim that was no heavier than before, made 
the indigenous population aieposed to accept Muslim rule. The 
fact that guarantees of protection and religious liberty were 
written into the surrender documents may have played a part in 
persuading them that their new masters intended to act equitably. 
the mood was probably one af acuiescence rather than en- 
thusiasm, but it seems that this was sufficient to allow the 
Mas 1dtvs to employ their scanty forces on extending their conquests, 
rather than dispersing them in‘ garrisons. Garrisons were posted 
in frontier regions to guard against eee een beyond the borders, 
but there is no mention of any forces having been deployed to 
maintain internal order. The passivity of the conquered peoples 
Was itself very valuable to the Muslims in allowing them to extend 


their conquests from secure bases. 


